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ANNA LANKOW. 





New York. 


LAMPERTI, 


of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs.. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 


New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadel 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer.’ 


Maestro 
treiter, Stagno, 


»hia, 408 
Jresden, 


Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


155 East 18th Street New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 


of Vocal and Dramatic Art 
WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR--ORATORIO AND CONCERT 


18 East 22d Street, New York 


HENRY T. FLECK, 


Conductor Har! em Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York. 
Address : 100 West 125th Street. New York 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
Basso, 
Concerts and Musicales. 

Solo Bass Brick Church, Fifth Ave. and 37th St 

Address: 102 East 5i’th Street, New York 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction. 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 
Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street. 
MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 
ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 
MAX TREUMANN, 
Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Voval 
101 West 86th Street, New York. 


New York. 


Baritone 
Culture. 
EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays sad Thursdays. 
Residence and address: 
7 West 23d Street, 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orche stral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera nee Con- 
cert. Address 92 West 89th Street, New York 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 

(Church of the Holy Communion). ‘ Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 

Address: 44 West 20th Street, 

Mr. 


TOM KARL, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
18 West 75th Street, New York 


New York 


New York 


Residence-—-Studio: 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : 344 West 57th Street, New York. 
“It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.”—WwM. MASON. 


Mure. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLTuPE, 
ALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 


Mr. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 
Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, 
and of the Albert Hall, Crystal Palace. St 
ames’ Hall, Covent Garden, &c.. concerts and 
rofessor of Artistic Singing, London, England. 
Vocal Studio, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


WILLIAM J. SHEEHAN, 
Basso. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Vocal Instruction 
Director Lenox Choral Club. 
Studio: ; 858 West 22d Street. New York 


SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
PUPILS PROMINENT EVERYWHERE. 
Sunimer Studio, PARIS, care Morgan, Harjes 
& Co., 31 Boulevard Haussmann. 
For information and prospectus address SECRE- 


TARY OF LILLIE D’A. BERGH SCHOOL, care Chicker- 
ing & Sons, Fifth Ave. and 18th St., New York. 


Miss HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
PupiL OF EMINENT MASTERS IN GERMANY. 
Studio: The Strathmore, 

672 Broadway, New York. 


EMMA HOWSON 


Vocal Studio, 
9 West I4th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York 


WARING STEBBINS, 
~~ lof ALEXANDRE GUILMAN1 


Organist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 


Miss 


Professional, 


Address 19 Verona Place, 
CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnewie Hall 
TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
70 West 95th Street, New York 
Mme. KATHARINE EVANS 
VON KLENNER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD 
Sole Authorized Representative in America 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, 
Mr and Mme. TH. BJORKSTI 


Instruction in Singing. 


Mr. 


PAUL 


CONCERT 


Address 


New York 








69 West Mth Street New York 
HUBERT ARNOLD, 
Violin Virtuoso, 
for Samnens s. Recitals, & Limited number of 
pupils ccepte ed ire care of Emile Levy 
141 and 143 F h Avenue, New York 
Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York 
GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist ar 
Studio: 572 Madison Sith Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 


SCHMAUK, 

> Virgil Clavier Method at 
26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
New York 


EMANUEL 
Teacher of the 
the Virgil Piano School, 
Residence: 1 West Sith Street, 


DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged for Summer Season 
Opera 
Address 38 East 10th Street, 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 


Concerts or 


New York 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction 
220 West 59th Street, New York 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 


Organist Church of the Ascension With the 
National Conservatory 
Instruction, Organ and Harmony. 
12 West 11th Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 


1 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York. 


Address: 227 


ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director. 


Permanent address 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., 


Mme. von FEILITZSCH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
119 West 41st St., New York. 


AD. 


New York City. 


A. FARINI 
Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 


Reception hours: 2 to 4 P. M. 


E. A. PARSON 
Pianist a, Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 


FELIX JAEGER. 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street. New York. 


New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
PF. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Miss ADELINA HIBBARD, 
VOCALIST anp TEACHER OF 
SINGING, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN METHODs. 


Studio: The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, New York. 
Dr. CARL MARTIN 


BASSO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York 
Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS 
American Baritone 


Concert and Song Rec itals 
Studio: 401 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ADELINA MU RIO-C ELLI, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Eminent Arti sts EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE 18 Irving Place, New York 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of 
The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, 
MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Abbey Building 
Broadway and 3sth Street, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


Oratorio, 


Singing. 
Studio 
New York 
MME. 


Room 27 


Resumes In iction October 2. 
STUDIO: Carr sate ae sic Hall. New York 
CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 


Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York 


EDMUND J.. MYER, 





Tocal inst ruction 
Teacher, Author a Lecturer n important 
vocal topics Send for Cir ar 


2 East 23d Street, New York ¢ 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School 

Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensen e Playir 

Residence and Studio 

55 Washington Avenue, Brook!vt 
HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Mur. FLORENZA v'ARONA 


yratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction 


N.Y 






256 West 7Iist Street. New York 
HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction 
Studio: 19 East 14th Street, New York 
University Connectior 
Metropolitan College M 
Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
SALON SINGER 
will receive pupils from 9 till Recommended 
by Monsieur ] Be thy, of Paris; forthe past tw« 
years his pupil and assistant. Address 2 1 Wes 
Sith Street, New York City 
J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert P ianist, 
at onal = ( *‘Tvator 
For partic idress 
5 West 36th Street. New York 
GEORGE FLEMING x 
3aritone, 
Concert and Oratorio 
100 West 125th Street, New York 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS 


Voice Culture and Singing, 


121 West 42d Street. New York 
SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
professional violinists accordin 


Prepares t 
JACQUES DONT method. Formerly with oe ston 
Symphony and Theodore Thomas orchestras 


Studio: 53 East 59th Street, New York 
String ¢ \rchestral Class meets Mondays at P.M 
ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will pupils for voice culture. (Good 


accept 
voices cultivated per contract 
145 East 83d Street. near Lexington Avenue 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Pupils accepted 
Monroe Building, Room 15. 
11 East 58th Street. 


SWEET, 
tie CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York 


International College of Music. 


The eminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing. 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and 
Hans Dreher, Painting 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 
1668 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Studio 
New York City 


GEORGE 
OPERA, 


Harmony 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto. 
Vocal Instruction Carnegie Hall, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays. Studio 605. 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


(2 Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 


Instruction 
FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 


Accompanist. 
42 West 17th Street, New York. 










Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 





VocaL INSTRUCTION, 


3 East 41st Street, New York. 
A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Composition, &c. 
New York 


Harmony, 

42 West 119th Street 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 

Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Collegiate Church, cor 


Piano, 





Organ lessons at Marble 
ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 


Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 
Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chape! 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 


of Breathing.”” Address by mail 29 Vesey Street 


MISS NORA MAYNARDGREEN, 
Vocal Teacher, 

Studio: 420 Fifth Aver 

Summer Studio: 3 rue Chateaubriar 


Champs E 


VE ROBERTS, 


e, New York 


ysées), Paris 


Miss ALICE JAN 
Pianis 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszk 
recommended by him instruction 


NO Union Pla N. ¥ 
GERARD-THIERS, 


Tenor 


Oratorio and Concert —Voice Pr« ictio 
649 Lexinweton Avenue. New Y 


speciall 


ALBERT 


Mme. CORTADA, 
Vocal and Instrumental Instruction 
A¢ npanist 
106 Deca Str Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


KATE PERCY DOUGLAS, 





( nce cr Or Inst i 
157 ut Street, New York 
RICCARDO RICCI, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert—Instruction 
Studio: 49 West 35th Street 


J. ELDON HOLE, 
I 





Voca s ( | ‘ 
Tone Prod and S Mondays and 
rt sdays 12 I S New York 
Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso 
f MME. p’'ARONA 
( ert Orator al Inst 
A s 2s W i Ss New Y k 
ROMU AL DO SAP 10, 
(Late ¢ ? rt r Ade a 4 \ e 
& Grau Opera C 
Vocal Instruction 
For terms, &<« » aeereees 
Hotel Savov. 59th St Fifth Ave. New York 
F. W. RIESBE RG, 
Solo Pit inist at Accompanist 
Instruction Piano Orga Harmon 
Stud ) West 2ist Stree New York 
With the New York { ge ofM 
Signor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
The Baritone 
Opera and ( 
Vocal Scnoo!: Northeast rner 16th and Chest 
t Streets, Phila, Pa 


RICHTER, 
Concert I 
S44 West 37th Street 


FANNIE 
janiste, 
New York 
SCOTT, Sopranoand Pianist. 
SCOTT. 
ales, Receptions. Pupil 
321 W New Yor 
Miss HELEN LATHROP, 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, 


Concerts- Musicales. Limite 
accepted 43 East 50th 


Mame. LUISA CAPPIANTI, 


123 West 39th Str 


MARY E 
DORA B 


, Mus 


Contralto 
ted. 
k 


Concerts s accep 






est 45th Street 


S« yprano 
Pianiste. 


1 number of 


f 
pu yi 
Street, New York 


eet 
New York 
LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Soprano, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Hardman Apartments, 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
“Miss Lena Devine is capable of teaching the 
art of singing, having = given evidence 
of her ability to do so n faith, 
“ FRANCESCO LAMPERTL” 
NICE, March 25, 1880 


Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL, 
Teacher of the Voice—Italian School. 
Studio: 77 New York Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. anv Mrs. CHARLES A. RICE, ° 


Tenor and Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal Culture. 
221 East 19th Street, New York. 


WALTER H. McILROY, 


Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ABBIE CLARKSON TOTTEN, 


Soprano Soloist. 


Concerts, Church, Musicales—Piano and Vocal 
Instruction. 228 West 24th Street, New York. 





MONDAYS AT STATEN ISLAND. 
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Me. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, Boston COPLEY SQUARE M. GEORGES HESSE, 
tad eh ee Bre Contant and Goin P SCHOOL OF MUSIC, | School of Piano. 
ocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Uratorio. ~ Katharine Frances Barnard, Princi Mai ic > ; 
Th h ‘ “ = : aison-Musicale, % rue des Petits—Champs, Paris 
e Strat "Broadway and 52d Street, New York. CLARA E. MUNG 3ER, Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. Musica! Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
| Teacher of Singing. ° =~ Frequent Public Auditions. 
MACKENZIE GORDON, | 2a Park Street, Boston. | MR. IVAN MORAWSKI,  eErEnT CRETE 
Tenor. bck Bcc | 2 Ae LESSONS IN SINGING, EUGENE GIiGOUT, 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. 'H. G. TUCKER 1@ Boylston Street, Boston. Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
__ Address: 62 West 35th Street, New York City | . . = ’ | ORGAN SCHOOL 
aa “bere | ianist. FOUNDED IN 1885. 63bis rue Jouffro 
r | : J y 
: WALTER HENRY HALL, Chickering Building, 158 Tremont St., Boston. Paris. Study of the Masters—ancient and modern. 
a | | Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 


‘ ee ee Club, gg yf 
Irganist an oirmaster St ames urch, 
New York; St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn Heights. | Miss I AURA WEBSTER, } | 
For terms for Conducting address St. James’ r Violoncellist. COMPRENEZ ‘BIEN UE. CHA ve. ros | MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE 
ul 4 4, 


Lessons in class or separately Oct. | to Aug. 1 


cor 
c St., New Y . , 
hurch, Madison Ave. and 7ist A .__ TH For Concerts and Musicals address 4 ‘te 5 oR. You 3 AU MOY P z PIANIST 
rk = ; ess PPELEE SUR MOYEN D'UNE 
Mrs. EvizasetTH CHURCHILL MAYER, Pierce Building, Boston. | ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE. | Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 


forest D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. speaks En lish, German and Spanish. Address, 
it 165 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


aw recommended by William Shakespere, MYRON W. WH ITNEY, 






















VOCAL CULTURE. . : . TRG . 
: ari 8 East 4ist Street, New York. Bass yconcert and Oratorio. | MARIE ROZE, Mrs. FRANCES GRAHAM, 
reet CARL FIQUE, | ere ae en ben hee ee, ee Contralto—three octaves. 
EN Teacher of ; | English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, | Late with Carl Rosa OperaCo. 
4s rT a) s ) « 
’ Pianoforte, Harmony and Composition. Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, Répertoire. nr Concert, Oratorio, English, French and 
Vork 72 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn. BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. - H THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
Peeper eng 21 Music Hall, Boston. | earings in costume before artists, press 
T . 
aris ARTHUR WHITING, : 2 | and managers. | MespemoiseLLes YERSIN, 
: Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert LILLIAN SHATTUCK, 64 rue de la Victoire, Paris. Inventors of the 
, Pianist. acher of Violin, . ’ Phono-Rhythmique Method 
Steinway Hall, New York. ANNE GILBRETH CROSS for French iatunciation 
, and om a | Teacher of Piano, Por circulars and cards address 
c L AURA CRAWFORD, Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, $ Boulevard Flandrin, PARIS, FRANCE. 
Y . a eae Director Société Internationale de Musique. 
Accompanist—Piano Instruction. | Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Artists. | pete SEDIE, Paris 
+ , ° 
_ 40 West 93d ures New Y ork. MMe. GERTRU DE FRAN KLIN, Advice and vem oy meg At ea Pure italien method ) Complete course. Stage 
HOWARD BROC KWAY, Vocal Instruction. : 157 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris ihen, ahasaebi A Se, ees, 
\ Com r-Pianist. 1494 Tremont Street, Boston. Cable address : “ Impresario, Paris.” Class end single lessons. : 
Pupils received in composition, Harmony, Piano ; — egular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
d Song Interpretation . 80 rue St. Petersbourg. 
Studio: 817-816 Carnegie Hall, New York. | HOMER A. NORRIS, PAUL LHERIE, MADAME CLARICE ZISKA 
. ELLA A. WHEELER Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. The Celebrated Baritone. = Pupil ; ot : _ deen Thuthe - 
. A 4 . 4hahaha ’ French ool. . o Zzo01In!l, er nte. rg, 
. Soprano. Pierce Building, Boston. | OP¢T# Comiane. ae Sa POF ees 7 Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Concert, Oratorio. Church—Vocal Instruction. PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
Studio-Residence : 18 West 75th Street, New York. . > . Italian and French Methods. | English, French, § nish 
Pupil of and indorsed by Sbriglia. Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, aS cus Be Toetiel Pack & place St. Georges, Paris. 
PP re ns ny ~—— V 1S 1 sic. ° eos | > x aia 
ton ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, ccal Schoo i gens ihetem, amet | Mme. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
sore Conductor and Teacher of Singing. “ ; ADAME TERESA TOSTI, School for Singing. 
STUDIOS : ‘ non ‘ . | Voice Placing, Declamation, Mise-en- 
136 Fifth Avenue, “ The Common — CHARLES ALBION CLARK, Cunsert Ginger. scéne. Private +9 essons, Classes 
yn. New York. en ren = 7 Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. Special method of Voice Training after the physi- Pusiic Concerts EVERY Monru. 
— : : 149 Tremont Street, Boston. cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz. German Lieder 74 rue Blanche, Paris 
a T Tv -* >» 
City Mrs. HARCOU RT BULL oe —— | Preparation for Concert and Opera Z 
’ pe ~ -AT ED . 
; Pianist. - | Mr. & Mrs. H. ‘CARLE TON SLACK, 40 rue de l'Université, Paris. MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
Planoforte Instruction . - Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. First Contralto, Grand oO »éra, Paris. . 
- = est Mth Street, New York Recitals—C hamber Concerts Societ, | Musicales P. MARCEL, ; School of Singing— heatre in Studio. 
, EUGENE CLARKE udio remont Street, Boston ‘ Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
and 3 ym: Professeur de Chant. Oratorios, Concerts. 
‘a ee a eee at dee een, |CUARENCE B BAY 14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. | (Parc Monceau.) 68 rue de Prony, Paris. 
234 West 42d Street, New York z : ; - 
eee = at ° Teacher of Singing. Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’élévescon-| yy pp : BERT 
J. FRANK LEVE, 134 T Street. B 1. Bost sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes | “4. “MILE DERTIN, 
- . . a Sore vee J P viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 
n Piano Instruction. ——— — Stage Practice 
Vork ~ a > y JODELI in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
54 East 89th Street, New York F. W. W sissy, 41 rue des Martyrs. Paris. 
GEORGE LEON M¢ - Baritone—Oratorio, and Concert. RUDOLF PANZER, | 
nae ¥ ; N MOORE, Vocal Instruction. Pianist and Composer. Madame BERTRAMI 
. Tenor. Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston Formerly Principal Professor y = » 4 a 
POP. | : Scharwenka Conservatory. | "OLCE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION 
orio an oncert. . b, - : 8 Cc A 
, “ — ar y . Specialty: Preparation for Concert Playin In- 
v 189 West dist Street, New York M pos eT TA BD ARDS, ter ee ome, ( —y Brahms, &e ITALIAN ae 
ork y > Yelle Sedie t fersin Sound System, Speaks English, French and German 121 avenue agram 
ANGELO De PROS SSE, Vocal Art f French Language. 40 rue de l'Université, Paris. PARIS. 
Gun ser Occe a ary : 409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
a hy Se : coven M. FIDELE KOENIG, JULIANI, 
rk (Tuesdays and Fridays.) New York VAN VEAC HTON ROGERS, Cusp ee Cuanr<Geamp Ovens FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 
— . Harpist an cee es op Tews panes Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 
GWILYM MILES, 7 Park Square, PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. THEATRE IN STUDIO 
aa be Pu . ‘ ~ f >, ; se: ; :. - >on 4 ‘ 
ITE. Baritone. _ Daudelin School of Music, Yt 54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris 114s rue de Milan, Paris. 
Concert end Oratorio. as 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 

profession and the public. 
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HERMAN L. WALKER, 
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Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FRANK T. BAIRD, 


Tue Art or SINGING. 


34 Monroe Street, Cuicaco, ILu. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 
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Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
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SIXTEENTH YEAR, 
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A. J. GOODRICH, 
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Lock Box 976, Chicago. 


Author of “‘ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
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NEW YORK.—Continued. 


W. THEODORE VAN YORX, 
Tenor. 
Concerts and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction, 
6 East 17th Street, New York City. 


REGNAR KIDDE, 
Baritone. 
Concerts, Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction, Monday, Wednesda ” Thursday, 
Saturday. 136 Fifth Avenue, Yew York. 


PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING 
ASSEMBLY HALL, 


No. 156 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th Street, New York. 

Centrally Located. Fine Organ. Handsomely 
Equipped. This desirable hall is available for 
Recitals, Concerts, Readings, Lectures, &c. Seat- 
ing Capacity, 550. Open for Inspection from 9A. M. 
until 6Pp.M. For particulars apply to 

HORACE S. ELY & Co., Agents, 
64 Cedar St. and 27 West 30th St., or on premises. 


LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 
Soprano. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
7 West 45th Street. New York. 





Chicago. 
VICTOR HEINZE, coxcear pianist 


_and TEACHER of the PIANOFORTE. 
Formerly principal teacher of the musical de- 
oartment of the Royal Normal School at 
Schweidnitz, in Germany. Piano instruction 
- the application of the celebrated method 
of Prof. Leschetizky, with whom Mr. Heinze 
studied. The Heiaze Trio is open for engagements. 
Address to VICTOR HEINZE, 
Studio 1004 Steinway Hall, CHICAGO, ILL. 


JULIA OFFICER, 
Concert Pianist, Teacher and Accompanist, 


Newberry Hotel, 225 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


MARY WOOD CHASE, 


Concert Pianiste. 
For terms. dates, &c., address 


1005 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. anD Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


Lecture recitals on Opera, its Origin and Develop- 
ment; illustrated by vocal examples from the 
earliest epoch. ¢ Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 


CONSTANCE LOCKE-VALISI, 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST, 
RESIDENCE: 9% EAST 42p PLACE. 


Address KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, 
Manager, 524 Pullman Building, Adams St., 


Chicago, Ill, 
GOTTSCHALK 
LYRIC SCHOOL, 


INCORPORATED. 
MuSICAL AND Dramatic Art. 
L. GASTON GOTTSCHALK, Director. 
Isabella Building, 
46 & 48 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Catalogues sent upon application. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 
Kimball Hall, 43 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Unsurpassed advantages for the study of 
Music and Dramatic Art. 
Summer Normal Session, July 7 to July 31. 
Normal department for training teachers. 
Catalogue mailed free upon application. 
Joun J, Hatrstaept, Director. 


HARRISON repapomend 
M ORGANIST. 
| ae Fano and 

Organ 


Wabash Ave., 





cucaco, i instruction. 


CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, | 


Vocal and Instrumental. 





SOLE AGENT FOR M. PADEREWSKI, 





224 Regent St., London, W. 


A BC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, Loudon.” 


NEW YORK,—Continued. 
SARA LAYTON WALKER, 


Contralto. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. 
1425 Broadway, New York City. 


Mrs. WADSWORTH-VIVIAN, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 
New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York. 


Dr. JOHN M. LORETZ, 


Voice Culture. 
Piano, Organ, Composition and Orchestration. 
308 Clermont Avenue, near DeKalb, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Miss FANNNY M. SPENCER, 
Organ, Piano, Composition and Theory. 
Studio : 3 East 14th Street, 
Residence : ‘‘ The Audubon,” 
1416 Broadway, New York. 
Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 
(Certificate Trinity College, London), 
Pianist and Accompanist. 
Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 42d Street, 
New York City. 


ERNST BYSTROM, 
Concert Pianist, 


Teacher of Pianoforte. 
Studio, 147 Warren Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 E. 47th St., New York. 
He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Ais voice as well as shose of his 
pupils. —-GEORG HENSCHEL. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT 

Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York 


New York School of Expression. 
—— _| GENEVIEVE STEBBINS, 
Principals :) » TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK. 
Teachers’ Course, Artistic and Popular Courses, 
embracing Vocal Culture, Aisthetic and Physical 
Culture, Elocution, Oratory, Artistic Statue Posing, 
Pantomime, Public Reading, Recitation and Dra- 
matic Art Readers an Lecturers specially 
coached for Artistic Platform Work 
Summer Session at Asbury Park, N. J., from 
July 5to August 14, 1897. 
For circulars and other information address 
NORMAN ASTLEY, Business Manager, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


WALTER C. GALE, 
Concert Organist. 
Organ Openings and Recitals, Instruction, Organ 
Playing, Musical Theory. 


Organist Holy Trinity Church, 122d Street and 
Lenox Ave. Address: 125 West 123d St., New York. 
CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 

Vocal Instruction. 
Organist Church du Saint Esprit (Prench P. E.) 
Advance payment of quarter’s tuition not required. 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 
CHARLES BIGELOW FORD, 
Organist. 

A limited number of pupils will be received at the 

Baptist Church of the Epiphany, Madison Avenue, 


cor. 64th Street, New York. 
(Large three manual Odell Organ.) 


THOMAS F. SHANNON, 
Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 

Estimates solicited. 
Brooklyn Office : 589 Fulton Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


MARION COUDREY, 
Dramatic Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales—Voca!l Instruction 
ddress: Room 40, 487 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


AUGUST WALTHER, 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation. 
Brooklyn: 539 Washington Avenue 
New York: care of THE MUSICAL COURIER 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “ Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York. 
LYSTER SANDFORD, 
STAGE DIRECTOR. 


Opera, Comedy and Drama. 


Special instruction to students in Dramatic 
Expression and Stage Technique. 
Season 1895-96. ... 


Stage Manager: MINNIE MADDERN-FISKE. 
" Address : 1492 Broadway, New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, 8 RUE CLEMENT-MAROT, + 
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BETWEEN THE ACTS, 
| Ee beautifully she sang that ! 

You find that beautiful; how very strange! 
artists such 


Oh, well, nothing pleases you! You are 


poseurs. You take special pains to find fault with every- 
thing and not to find the good in anything! 
Em, remember the closing days in your public 


schonls, don’t you; the little poems, recitations, readings, 


you 


declamations, compositions, away up to the graduating 
speech or essay? Did you ever remark that to everyone 
class ahead the work of the class behind was lacking! 
The Third 
stood on the burning deck finds the Mary had a little lamb 


Reader boy who dashes through his boy 


of the primer girl awfully funny. 


The girl who ‘‘does”"’ her first *‘ recitation” or reads her 
Evangeline, laughs at the crude reading of the girls in 
the room below; and those who have become “ dramatic 


and read their own essays are the biggest and best, till 
some city ‘‘elocutionist ” comes along and gives an exhibi- 
tion in the town hall 
and most banal of created things, but 
widened sufficiently to see it he remains king, and all criti- 
cism of him And none of this is 
affectation, or pose, or pretension 

The same thing is true in dress, in manners and in 
speech. The ribbons, shoes, hat, kind of 


materials of a few years gone seem ridiculous later. 


This elocutionist may be the flattest 
intil the vision is 
treason. 


or her is 


jacket and the 
Not 
either through the change of fashion, but in the applica- 
tion of fashion to the wearer, after that wearer has had the 
general dress sense enlarged. A style of furniture often 
comes to be passé to the owner long before the articles 
show signs of wear, 

In some regions you know, the man who wears collars is 
to take off his hatin a room would be * bow- 
ing down to folks,” “thank you” 
would be rank insincerity and affecta- 


**a dude;” 
and to say “please, 
and ‘‘ excuse me” 
tion. In other places one is shocked if these things are 
not done. And there is no affectation in the latter. /¢ 7s 
the gradual widening of sight according to influence. 
A person who reads newspaper novels with avidity 
comes to blush at the proceeding in later years, and not at 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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of Haydn's fifth sonata! It looks like a crime to have the 
baby brain in contact with such things, but who knows but 


About the size of Franz 


| forms. It was all work with invisible things, not with 
things that could be touched or seen, handled, bought or 
sold. Now your father, , Lumber, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Smith'n Co., the biggest ———. 

Just so. Your father, uncle, grandfather, his uncle and 


it is as easy for him as sleeping! 
Ebert, he marched proudly out of the salle saluting the 
crowd, his friends carrying his flowers! 

There is another of these curious little things—a Russian 
also—a little girl of four, Mlle. Altschuler, who puts big 


folks to rout and has just given a real concert all by her 


father, friend and neighbor for generations have lived, be- 
lieved, thought, acted, dreamed—trade! What to do with 
so much wood, iron, coal, wool, ground that should make 


own self in Russia. Her father was also a musician 


him richer this year than the last, richer than his father, 
richer than your uncle, richer than his neighbors, richer Tamagno ought to receive the vote of thanks of the en- 
than anybody in his town, county, State 


| 
} 
thought. 


his | tire singing world and its audiences for having brought the 


Not only was ita 


that was all 
Italian language on the French stage 
feast for tired ears to hear the exquisite language in the 
mouth of the Italian, but all the French 


He bought a harmonium for your mother because all the 


grand folks were having those things and he was not going the voices of 


to be behind them, and he wanted her to bea lady. She 


played hymns first on it, then tunes and songs, and she as- 
tonished Mrs. Brown, and was proud and happy, and—yow 


were born with a voice! 


Because there is the germ of all this thing, the great 


mystery, the divine in it all. 


| blood, and carves the brain, and tunes the senses- 


in descendance 


| but that it is transmitted somewhere, somehow in the 


| family. 
| work, simple and modest though it was in itself No; 
could not have done it expressly for you. It was just 
liable to come as composition in a grandson or love for 
opera in a niece. There is but one on-purpose Creator 
Our part must always be unconscious 

But to return to facts in your case. The very instant 
that your voice was discovered the predominant trade in 
stinct grabbed it, exactly as though it were a patch of iron 
mine, to be worked and sold to the highest bidder 

Not, either, that father decided this. He did 
need your aid for the family bank. He could make 


Indeed he was too busy 


your not 


tunes for half a dozen families 


even to know that you had ‘‘a voice It was you your- 


} } 


self. Your predominating trade blood saw fame, notoriety, 


voice, just as 


Your 


Father was soon convinced tl 


wealth, adventure, things fo éuy with your 


he saw checks in a forest corner or in a saw mill 


mother was an easy ally lat 


the way to have peace for himself was to let you make your 


own bargains, he putting up the margins of course. So 
here you are ‘‘ abroad You are here to ‘‘ work” your 
patch with the least possible expense of time. And it is 


not that way here at all! And so here is the blockade be 


tween our intelligences, and here the cause of all this mis- 


understanding whereby you find us affected, diffx 


poseurs, and we find you—as a class, of course, I mean 


shocking! 


Now then, my dear, before ever you can expect to learn 


one single thing of what we have to teach you over here, 


even those things which are to be wsefu/to youin your 


**trade venture,” you must submit your mind to this idea 
You must lear 


to believe that there are things to be seen and heard 


You must 


You must accept this principle on trust 
which 
you cannot see and hear learn to believe thz 
there are ways and ways, and that it is possible for what 
seems fine and splendid and beautiful to one to be fli 
banal and shocking to another 

You can yourself decide about the recitations, the dress 
furniture, manners, books, &c., because they are mé 
iar with them, trai 


everyday life. You are fam 


accustomed—educated in those matters music i 
different. It 


even with your beautiful voice 


is a world of which know nothing, yes, 





voice to music 


isa 


No more than a hem or buttonhole is to the knowledge and 


conception of costuming. You hé never entered into 


that world It remains for the future to show whether you 
ever will) The case is hopeful in this, that you have been 
able to listen to these things with real attention. In any 


case, whatever your efforts may be, they will pass in some 


form into the art of posterity. That is inevitable as that 


night follows day 
done 


But how can a person get that way What can be 





all on account of the morality, but of the banality of the 
writing. 

What is this change ? 
hair if it is brushed a half hour morning and evening in- | 
stead of having the comb run through it once a day. The 
same thing that changes a boor toa man of ease and ele- 
gance, that makes the children of farmers and washwomen 
little duchesses as to skin, hair, hands and feet and car- 
/t zs 
men- | 


The same thing that comes to the 


riage. It is not a mere matter of clothes and soap. 
the advancement of the species by care. When the 
tal is cared for systematically and judiciously as the body, 
Then what is fine, 


the same thing results for the mind. 
splendid, beautiful in one section of thought shocks in 
another. 

Now, then, you must remember that it is not because I 
play the piano that I am an artist (rather because I am an 
artist that I play the piano). It is not that one special 
thing that makes what you call an artist. It 
my blood and brain and nerve and thought have been 
fed on art nourishment for generations in this old art 
world. I come of four generations of French musicians, 
all working, thinking, feeling, studying, analyzing music 
and being more or less trained in its expression in different | 


is because 


| toy and actually 


to 


That I must tell you some other time, for here comes my 
which I 
And 


you do not believe that, because you cannot! How could 





favorite sonata on orchestra, for the knowledge of 
& 


would not take your father’s whole lumber factory 


you, any more than I can see your town from here 


en * 


A remarkable little violinist in town is a tiny boy 


Dufresne, who is heard occasionally at matinées in salons 
At 


three years he chose a tiny violin costing a few sous for his 


But about ten years of age, his playing is marvelous 


nade sounds upon it. As soon as he came 


in possession of a real violin he made rapid strides and was 
soon admitted to the Conservatoire, where he is studying 
and surprising his teachers. His mother was premier prix 
and a graduate of the Conservatoire. 

Another little tot of a Russian, Henry Kartun, at six 
the Salle 


He played from mem 


years has been playing as piano virtuoso in 
Pleyel, before an immense house 
ory, if you please, a Beethoven sonata, the Chopin waltzes 


in A flat major and B minor, a Bach invention, and the finale 


Occupation goes into the 
not 
| always of the worker, but surely and inevitably of the kin 
No impression can be made in or by one 


Your voice is the flower of your mother’s musical 


she 


as 


for- 





artists who made the the Otello troupe with him were in- 
finitely better in the open tongue. It was common talk in 
the has much To 
English speaking people it was an intense relief, as the 


house and been commented upon 
French language is a tone calamity. Enthusiasm remained 
with the tenor tothe last. His voice was superb the last 
night, and stage ethics here seemed terribly straight-laced 
after his vivid impersonations. 

A feature of the Otello performance was the quartet of 
Tamagno had brought from 
Italy to make the garden music in fourth It ap- 


pears that they had to pass an examination to enter the 


mandolins and guitar which 
the act 
Opéra as artists, even provisone, and they passed with the 
highest marks, being musicians all of them. The quartet 
is a family, mother, two pretty blond daughters and an 
uncle, who has been the means of the girls’ special educa- 
Their playing is something remark- 


tion as mandolinists 
able, quite beyond the ordinary, in harmony, ensemble 
They were heard at 


and in the class of their repertory 
soirées given by Colonel Mapleson and again by Mme 


| Renée Ric 


ard 
** # * 


Melba sang four times at a private soirée given by Mme 
Marchesi, this The 


Bemberg ballades with accompaniment 


from Lucia, three 


by the 


week mad scene 


com pose - 


and Massenet’s Sevillana were her selections 
In one of the Bemberg songs was a chorus of pupils of 
usall. The Misses 


(Miss 


On the program also was an 


the school whose are known to 
Bell, Buck, Moulton, Ilyen, 


Peacock), Wehner and John 


names 


Harrisson, Sylvana 


interesting personage visiting at present at Paris, the 


Prince of Hesse-Cassel, who, born blind, is an artist through 


and through and an admirable executant in many lines. it 


was as violin virtuoso that he entertained the sympathetic 


and Saint-Saéns’ 





audience, playing the second Grieg sonatz 
Le Cygne 
Mlle. Clotilde 


sincere and spontaneous 


Kleeberg aroused the audience to the most 


admiration by her brilliant and 


magnetic rendering of Rubinstein's Barcarolle and Chamin 
ade’'s Pierette, and a presto on recall. She is a little witch 


on the piano and many blasé people felt it 

In the audience were Princesse Jeanne Bonaparte, a su 
perbly made woman in black ‘and silver robe, with strong, 
the Italy 


the Minister of 


white face and midnight hair; Ambassador of 


and the Countess Tornielli; Prince Galitzin 
Madame Adain, 


eyes 





Portugal ; a small, brown, flat haired little 


woman, with cleat Countess de Coetligon, Baroness 


de Saint-Didier, Sir 


Krauss, 
Duke de Pomar 


Madame 


and Lady Campbell Clarke 


Count de Tontenailles, 


to fill 


the spacious hall to overflowing 


looking superb in white; 


and many other notables, sufficient 
three large rooms and 
Madame Marchesi looked extremely well, and was radiant 
and brilliant as usual 

A Marchesi pupil, Mlle 


marked honor this week of singing a duo with 


the 
Tamagno 


Toronta, of Canada, had 


at the occasion of the ‘*‘ Polenta,” a dinner and soirée given 
by the colony Italian at the Continental Hotel to féte thei: 
gifted countryman. All the great people were there, and 
the ovations were frantic forthe tenor, whoseemed heartily 
to enjoy He 


Doloreés, by Auteri, and the 


Essa Prega from the 
duo Du 


them sang opera 


Guarany, by Gomez 
with Miss Toronta 

Madame Eames Story sang atthe matinée musicale of 
her good friend Mrs. W. Pell this week. On the program 
were etude Chopin, a Bach aria, 


and valse Hollman in 








his own and other compositions, Madame Story in Schubert 
and in songs by Hahn and Hollman, accompanied by the 
com posers 

In the audience were Madame Astor, Christine Nilsson, 
M. and Mme. Benjamin Austin Miss 
Fanny Reed, Countess Trobriand, and a large company 


Constant, Mrs Lee, 


besides. 
*e 


Mlle. Kleeberg’s concert program included Brahms, Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Saint-Saéns, 
Lacombe, Fauré, Weber, Le &c 
This artist seems very young to have such power and au- 


Schumann, 


Dubois, Liszt Borne, 


thority as she possesses. 

The last Trocadéro concert was given before an immense 
audience, and M. Guilmant was féted by them. The Bach 
toccata and fugue in D minor and his own Finale alla Schu- 


mann were signals for wild applause. Athalie, with chorus 
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and orchestra, under M. Colonne at the Odéon, was a brill- 
iant success. Tamagno sang an air from Giaconda and in 
the Trovatore duo with Madame Heglon. 

The last concert given in the Figaro Salonwas organized 
by the well-known music publishers, Durand et Fils, of 
Paris. 

Bach cantatas will be given to-morrow in the Salle Erard, 
with chorus and orchestra, under the direction of M. Widor. 
Madame Kinen and her sister, Miss Eustis, will be among 
the soloists. The concert will be for the benefit of musical 
artists. 

Mme. Riss Arbeau, the popular piano artist, gave her 
second concert devoted to the works of Schumann. Quin- 
tet, Toccata, Papillons, Fantaisie, Theme and Variations, 
six intermezzi, Schlummerlied, Oiseau Prophéte and Hal- 
lucination were on the program. It is astonishing the enor- 
mous memory this woman possesses. She has some 750 
pieces of all types at her finger tips and plays always from 
memory. ‘These composer recitals are most edifying and 
are enthusiastically received. 

M. Alfred Ernst has been complimented by Mr. Cham- 
berlain upon his translation. Madame Gounod made a 
visit this week to the studio of the sculptor Mercié, who is 
at work on the monument composition to be placed in Park 
Monceau in a year or two. A bust of the master, the 
Genius of Music, Sappho, Marguerite and Juliette comprise 
the subjects of the statue. 

Holman, Pugno, Coquelin, Boellmann and the charming 
singer Madame Bolska figure on the program of a grand 
concert to be given at the Bodiniére next week. Saint- 
Saéns is at Barcelona. Enormous success for Della Rogers 
in Werther in Turin. A pupil of the celebrated harpist, 
Godefroid, Mile. Zielinska, has had a legitimate success in 
St. Petersburg. 

M. Georges Pfeiffer’s opera Jacqueline has been accepted 
by the Opéra Comique, the title rdle to be created by Mlle. 
Nuovina. FANNIE EpGar THOMAs. 
PARIS NOTES. 

A most interesting soirée was given this week in the 
salons and theatre of Mme. Marie Roze. An immense 
crowd of people was assembled, and proceedings did not 
close until an early hour of the morning. It was one of the 
most brilliant affairs given by this talented and gracious 
lady. The program was as follows (many Americans were 
in the castes) : 

...M. Riviére, of the Opéra Comique. 

..M. Banel. 
..Mrs. Mason. 
...++.-Mile. Amaury. 
peaked Madame Raymond. 
Scene from 1!’ Africaine.............Mlle. Robert as Se/ika. 
..M. Riviére. 
..M. Jules Gastu. 
Miss May Pratt Kendricken. 
Rd sigeces cxdasinied | sasecs Madame Raymond. 
oesdned Mile. Lachaud. 
..Miss Wade. 
.. «++-Mlle. Fournier. 
Skusdesapaee Miss Wade 
\- ..++.M. Riviére. 
j Act IN...) M. Force. 
; .. Mlle. Amaury 





Ge ccerscccisess 


unusual worth as well as charm, M. Bauer, the pianist, 
Théand others taking part. The gracious Madame de 


London, was greatly missed by the. company, but Miss 
Schlesinger presided with her father. 
Messrs. George Devoll and Mr. Isham have left for Lon- 


merce banquet, Hotel Continental, on Monday. Mr. 
Clarence Lucas and Mr. Chas. Clark, of Chicago, are in the 
city. Miss Mitford is one of the most promising members 
of Marchesi's entering class. 

A thoroughly charming and delightful summer home for 
people coming to Paris may be found at the address indi- 


Augier. It possesses rare attractions, notably a clear, open 
frontage opening on a beautiful park, the historic Mount 
Valerien in the background. The air is fresh, clear and 
plenty. Madame Frank, a pupil of the best French dic- 
tion masters—her master father of the celebrated Gallia 
Maria—is past mistress in the art of making people speak 
and sing French quickly. She is refined, courteous and 
generosity itself. The house is within ten minutes of the 
Arc and has omnibus and train facilities at the door for 
reaching the Opéra House, the centre of Paris. For fam- 
ilies, mothers and daughters or students who wish room, 
tranquillity and independence a better opportunity could not 
be found. 

The chance of a lifetime to learn tospeak French fluently, 
for almost nothing in expense is offered by the Mangeot 
Conversation Salon, 3 rue du 29 Juillet, Paris. 

Miss Kate Reilly has been singing with success in Monte 
Carlo, having several recalls at a recent appearance. 

Next season Madame de la Grange intends changing the 
locale of her elegant studios to the Arc de Triomphe quar- 
ter. Madame is in splendid health and looking as charm- 
ing and distinguished as ever. 


Alfred Gruenfeld’s Announcements. 


HE court pianist, Alfred Griinfeld, of Vienna, 

will henceforth make his usual concert tour during 

two months in the yearonly. The rest of his time will now 

be devoted to teaching and the cultivation of extraordinary 

talent, beginning on the 15th of this May, continuing until 

the 1st of July, and after summer vacation from the 15th of 
September. 

Only those displaying remarkable gifts will be accepted 
as pupils. Griinfeld and Rosenthal are Vienna's greatest 
pianists of to-day. Griinfeld leads as an interpreter of 
salon music, and his general piano virtuosity compares 
favorably with all the leading pianists of our time. His 
pianism is the most remarkable for ‘‘klang” and finest 
shades of nuance, excepting De Pachmann’s, and if Griin- 
feld succeeds in imparting his interpretations to his pupils 
he will certainly become prominent as a great teacher. 

Further information may be obtained on application (also 
by letter) to the Convert Bureau Ludwig Griinfeld, Get- 
reide Markt 10, Vienna. 





Trovatore.. ae 
( Miserere -------M. Riviére. 


) Scene.....:::::--M. Force. 
...++.-Mrs. Cross-Newhaus. 


Mile. Berthe Duranton gave her annual piano concert in 
the Salle Erard, with the assistance of M. Paul Viardot and 
other artists. The pianist was heardin the Aurore sonata, 
a concerto, a capriccioso by M. Dubois, Rhapsody d’Au- 
vergne, Saint-Saéns, and a Sinding quintet. She is an 
able and intelligent virtuoso as well as a conscientious and | 
painstaking professor, and is young and winning, more- | 
over 

Mr. J. Spencer Curwen has published an interesting 
brochure on the Music at the Queen's Accession. A Fes- | 
tival Intime was given by some of his pupils this week in 
honor of M. EugéneGigout. M. Schlesinger gave a special | 
concert at his closing matinée, May 1, which comprised | 





| will number over 1,000, and the soloists are to be Clemen- 
| tine de Vere, Mabel Crawford, Francis Walker and Will- 


A Kansas Festival.—A State music festival of Kansas 
is to be given June 11 and 12 at Forest Park, Ottawa, in 
connection with the Chautauqua Assembly. The chorus 


iam Lavin. The Creation is to be sung. 


The Daughter of Jairus.—Last Sunday, May 23, the 
new choir at St. James’ Church, Madison avenue and 
Seventy-first street, sang Stainer’s cantata, The Daughter 
of Jairus, at4 p. m. The soloists were: Master George 
Dusenbury and Master Guy Milham, sopranos; Mr. Theo. 
Van Yorx, tenor; Mr. W. W. Thomas, bass. The new 
choir consists of twenty-four boys and fourteen men, under 
the direction of Mr. Walter Henry Hall. 


Miss Clara Butts, M. Toun, Mme. Marie Barna, M. Hardy | 


Riebnitz, eldest daughter of the house, being absent in | 


don. Mr. Léon Rains sings at the British Chamber of Com- | 


cated on page 3 of Madame Frank, 8 Boulevard Emile | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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B ihe legitimate musical season of 1896-7 is on its 

last legs, and as with the increasing warmth of the 
days the decreasing number of concerts stands in direct 
proportion there is not much to report. 

The most important concert of the past week was the last 
chamber music soirée of the *Halir Quartet, at which Herr 
Georg Schumann, of Bremen, co-operated in his double 
capacity of pianist andcomposer. Inthe latter quality he 
made his début with a manuscript piano quintet in E minor. 
I should think it would be a hazardous undertaking for any- 
body handicapped with the renowned name of Schumann 
to venture out with just a piano quintet, and thus invite an 
involuntary comparison with Robert Schumann's glorious 
work of this genre. Georg Schumann, who, by the bye, is 
no relative—not even a distant one—of Robert Schumann, 
but who affects somewhat his appearance, at least in the 
style of wearing his hair, does not write in the Schumann 
vein. 

His invention, although not a flowing or particularly 
melodic one, is at least original, and in this regard the first 
movement of the quintet seemed to me the strongest. The 
slow movement in E major brings a grandiloquent theme 
which is treated in variations. Some of these are very 
clever and effective, but all show too much antiphonal 
writing, the piano being after used as a contrast to the 
string quartet. Did the composer feel that the combina- 
tion of a piano and four strings is at best not an absolutely 
homogeneous one, or is he incapable of writing in a con- 
trapuntally mixed style? I almost fear the latter is the 
true cause of his abstinence, for his workmanship is none 
of the best when he attempts thematic treatmert. The 
two final movements, of which the penultimate one is an 
intermezzo in B minor, are rather weak also in invention. 

As a pianist Herr Schumann, though evidently not pos- 
sessed of a very brilliant or flawless technic, was the equal 
of his associates and proved himself a reliable ensemble 
player, not only in his own work, but also in Brahms’ G 
minor piano quartet, which was performed in a musicianly 
and entirely satisfactory style 

Less pleased was I with the performance of such an easy 
work as Beethoven's B flat string quartet (the sixth one 
from op. 18), which Messrs. Halir, Markees, Mueller and 
Dechart played with acertain nonchalance in which the 
Joachim Quartet, with whom they would like to vie, rarely 
or never indulge in, and which came very near having a 
dangerous result in the scherzo of the quartet. 


*# *# # 


Conservatory concerts are not as a rule an acme of de- 
light for those who are professionally bound to attend 
them, no matter how great may be the pleasure of the many 
relatives and kind friends of the young people who on such 
occasions take their first step into public life. There are, 
however, exceptions to this rule, and it is all the more pleas- 
ant when one is able to note them and by registering them 
beget in beginners confidence in themselves, and give them 
an encouragement and possibly an assistance valuable for 
their future careers. 

Thus I was really pleased with a good many individual 
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For terms, dates, 
&c., address 
18 East 224 Street, 
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Last 7,000 Miles of the . .. . 
Great 21,000 Miles Concert Tour, 
~23/(8S9 7 ee 


SOUSA 


ano HIS BAND. 


IMPORTANT TO MUSICAL DIRECTORS AND ARTISTS. 


Orchestrations for the use of ARTISTS for CONCERTS. 
(Guaranteed to be absolutely correct.) 


Arthur W. Tams’ Musical Library, 


109 WEST 28th STREET, NEW YORK. 





Complete Library of Concert Music for Orchestral use, in- 
cluding all the latest Suites and Novelties. 

Orchestra Parts and Conductor’s Scores of all Grand and Comic 
Operas, Cantatas, Oratorios, Masses, etc., for small and large 
orchestras. 

Any song or musical composition orchestrated at short notice. 

Musical compositions edited, revised or copied out for copyright 


purposes. 
OCTAVO CHORUS MUSIC FOR RENT. 





Soprano. | 
Violiniste. 


ELIZABETH NORTHROP, 
MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 





Opening vannatian beact, June 19, 





Octavo Choruses of all standard works, and all the newest com- 

sitions, in unlimited quantities, will be rented to any Choir or 

jety at a fraction of the purchase price—a system which deserves 

a trial, and will demonstrate its advantage in the matter of expense 

for music for Annual Concerts, etc. Catalogues and plan of rentai 
mailed free. 

AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETIES 
that desire to jeve oO a, Operetta or Cantata, with the aid ot 
local talent, for local charity or church, send for Catalogue, free. I 


can loan you the complete musical material, consisting of any num- 
ber of Vocal Scores for Principals, Scores or Chorus Parts, for 
Chorus, Dialogue Parts, Orchestral Scores and Orchestral Parts, and 
the Stage Manager's Guide to each Opera. 
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efforts at the commencement concert of the Eichelberg little in common, either musically or in the drama’s person- 


Conservatory of Music, which was held in Bechstein Hall 
last week. Heinrich Hofmann’s novelette and waltz, op. 
103, for two pianos, eight hands, are by no means great 
music, but they were played with excellent ensemble by 
four young people from Mrs. Baeker’sensemble class. No. 
2 of the program, Weber's Heimlicher Liebe Pien and Ries’ 
Es Muss ein Wunderbares Sein was changed into the 
arietta from Der Freischiitz. If it was Miss Margaretha 
Retzlaff, from the vocal classes of Frau Sandow-Herms, who 
sarg this substitution the young lady can be congratulated 
upon being the possessor of a charming delivery and a very 
sympathetic sopranovoice. Of the other vocalists I liked 
best Miss Elisabeth Tordek, who owns really a very promis- 
ing vocal organ, and who sang with taste, excellent enun- 


ciation and clean intonation, all of which is much to the | 


credit of her teacher, the once famous dramatic singer, 
Mathilde Mallinger, from the Berlin Royal Opera. 

Of the pianists who played at this pupils’ concert by far 
the most important as well as the most advanced one was 
Miss Therese Slottko, from Conrad Ansorge’s piano class. 
The young lady performed the first movement from Rubin- 
stein's D minor piano concerto with considerable force of 
conception as well as of execution. She has a broad style 
of interpretation which befitted well the character of the 
composition—a big, sonorous tone, good and reliable tech- 
nic, remarkable in one so young, and her touch shows a 
great variety of shading. This young girl has evidently a 
future as a pianist. 

To give you a general idea of what is done at this con- 


servatory, and in order to show fairness all around in the 


mattér of mentioning the names represented on the pro- 
gram, I herewith reprint it in full 


Novellette u. Walzer fiir 2 Pianoforte zu 8 Handen, op. 106. . 
H. Hofmann 
Die Damen Gert. Urban, Charl. Ehlers, Flor. Pacey, Else 
Oehimann 
Ensembleklasse des Herrn Baeker 
Variationen fiir Violine, op. 16 ore ....Rode 
Hr. Hermann Gerlach 
Violinklasse d. Kgl. Kammermusikers Hrn. Hagemeister 
Pagenarie aus Die Huguenotten Meyerbeer 
Fri. Gertrud Richter 
Gesangsklasse des Herrn Seidemann 
Rhapsodie, op. 79, No. 1, fiir Pianoforte..... 
Fri. Gertrud Urban 
Klavierklasse des Herrn Munzinger 


owves Brahms 


Arie der Leonore aus Fidelio 
Frl. Elisabeth Sauerland 
Gesangsklasse der Kénigl. Kammers&ngerin Fr. Math. 
Mallinger 
Quartett aus Der Wildschiitz (III. Akt)...... Lortzing 
Fri. Rosalie Keller, Fri. Martha Hartmann, Hr. Stephen 
Borodin, Hr. Max Barth 
Ensembleklasse des Kénigl. Musikdir. Hrn. Wegener 
Duett (Elsa und Ortrud) aus Lohengrin.............. 
Frl. Elisabeth Tordek, Fri. M. Hartmann 
Gesangsklasse des Kénig]. Kammersdingerin Fr. Math. 
Mallinger 
Polonaise (E-dur) fiir Pianoforte i tenseneee 
Fri. Margarethe Rings 
Klavierklasse des Herrn Munzinger 


Wagner 


.... Liszt 


Arie des Florestan aus Fidelio Beethoven 
Hr. Stephen Borodin 
Gesangsklasse des Herrn Seidemann 
Concert ftir Pianoforte (d-moll, lL. Satz) de Rubinstein 
Fri. Therese Slottko 


Klavierklasse des Herrn Conrad Ansorge 


Quartett aus Rigoletto Verdi 
Fri. G. Richter, Fri. M. Hartmann, Hr. Borodin, Hr. Barth 
Ensembleklasse des Kinig! Musikdir. Hrn. Wegener 
** * 


The concerts thus out of the field, I had some spare time 
to devote to the theatres, and more especially to the oper- 
etta. In the latter specialty we had last week quite an 
event in the Berlin premiére of Sidney Jones’ very clever 
and amusing Japanese tea house story, The Geisha. The 


work was brought out here at the Lessing Theatre by the Fe- | 


renczy operetta ensemble from Hamburgand scored a most 
pronounced success. Not since the first appearance here of 
Sullivan’s Mikado has any new operetta achieved such an 
enthusiastic recognition in Berlin as did The Geisha, and 
from present appearances her reign and popularity will be 
just as long-lived as that of Sir Arthur's Japanese potentate. 
The resemblance between the two works, which one ex- 


pected to find, is a merely outward one, in that they have | 


the same stamping ground and the colorful Japanese cos- 
tumes. Otherwise The Geisha and The Mikado have very 


Beethoven 
| etta, and thus the premiére was drawn out into nearly a 


ages, and above all The Mikado’s text is purely burlesque, 
which cannot be said of that of The Geisha. 


It would be like carrying tea toa Japanese tea house to 


tell you anything about this libretto or about the music 
| either, for have you not all seen and heard the little Japan- 


ese vixen long before slow Germany made up its mind to 


listen to the successful siren’s song, which was all the rage 
in London, New York, and, in fact, in all Old England and 
the United States, before Berlin knew of her very existence. 
But it’s better late than never, and now we nad the fresh 
| enjoyment while it has become stale with you. Julius 
| Freund's German adaptation of the English text is a very 
| clever solution of a really very difficult job. The German 
| tongue is a bit too heavy for the jugglery with words in 
| 


is enhanced through the quick and lively rhythms of Sidney | 


Jones’ very neatly orchestrated and highly interesting 
| music, especially in theensembles. Still, on the whole Herr 


the few changes he made in favor of local affairs, in Wum 

X?’s topical song for instance, are not only pardonable, but 

are in reality quite successful. Anyhow, Herr Emil Souder- 

mann rade a hit with them and he deserved his success 
| for he displayed a humor and an agility similar to the one 
which I saw Wilson perpetrate at the Casino a good many 
seasons ago. 

You may have had in New York or elsewhere an equally 
good Wum Xi; an O Mimosa San, however, like the one 
that made her début here in Berlin last week I venture to say 
you have not seen. She is the most graceful, sweet, charm- 
| ing and most musical little thing that ever bestrode an 
| operetta stage. Only seventeen years of age and only 
| about 4 feet high, you would not believe that she could be 


| 
} 
Freund succeeded well in overcoming these difficulties, and 
| 
| 


used at all for stage representations, and yet I must say 
that this novice, who was on the boards for the first time in 
her life, bewitched everybody in the audience. But it is not 
only through her appearance and her graceful dancing and 
| acting that she ‘‘caught on” ; she has also a very beauti- 
| ful and flexible voice, and if her vocal art were more perfect 
| than it is Miss Mia Werber—this is the name of the young 
would indeed be a wonder and far too good for 





débutante 
the operetta. 

She sang her great song with coloratura in the first act 
charmingly, and of course had to repeat it. This, however, 
was the case with most all other solo numbers of the oper- 


double performance. The public would have had that very 
amusing kiss lesson scene twice repeated, if the charming 
O Mimosa San would have cared for a triple alliance with 
the young scamp of an English naval officer 

This Reginald was represented by Carl Schulz, and he 
acted very well, but his voice is a thing of the great past, 
if he ever hadany. The clever kissing lesson is declared 
by a Berlin authority, a member of the Japanese legation 
to be a hoax and an invention of the librettist. After deal- 
ing very minutely with the costumes, scenery and other 
accessories in this representation of The Geisha, and which 
on the whole is very favorable for the Berlin Ferenczy pro- 
duction, this authority says in the papers to-day that it is 
quite a mistaken notion of Europeans to believe that in 
Japan the kiss is unknown as an exchange of love and affec- 
tion. But, says he, the Japanese only kiss water vier 
Augean (when there are only four eyes there to see it), and 
thus the Europeans, not being eye-witnesses, believe that 
kissing is never indulged in or not known even in Japan 
Well, the gentleman of the legation seems to know whereof 
he speaks, and thus for my part I am quite willing to be- 
lieve him. Ignorance would certainly not be bliss if the 
kiss were unknown in Japan. 

Miss Marie Erich as Afo//y Seamore was also new to 


| Berlin, and she was very graceful a//er she appeared in the 


garb of a geisha; as an English young lady of good 
family, though of somewhat roaming and adventure seek- 
ing character, she did not so much impress me. The 
change of dress showed ad occu/os how much more be- 
coming the Japanese costume is to most persons of the fair 


| sex than the modern English style of dressing. 


Rudolf Ander in the partof Marguzs /mari was irresisti- 
bly funny in the dry, nay, extra dry, way in which he 
played and delivered (it was more parlando than singing) 
the combination of the Mikado and Koko which is contained 
in the person of the police governor of that province of 


which Owen Hall's witty book indulges, and the difficulty 


Japan in which the action is supposed to take place. 
Most of the minor parts were equally satisfactorily taken, 
and above all the chorus and orchestra were excellent, 
albeit the new conductor, Curt Goldmann, seemed a bit 
sleepy at moments. 

Very beautiful and much applauded were the costumes, 
and above all the scenery. The tea house with its shrub- 
bery, decorations and flowers seemed very natural, and so 
did the chrysanthemum display in the third act. (They 
| give The Geisha in three acts here.) Director Ferenczy, as 
well as Julius Freund, the German librettist, were called 
before the curtain many times and the audience was very 
enthusiastic all through the evening. The only thing for 
which they had no taste, because they are not English, you 
know, was Reginald Fairfax's long winded sentimental 
song in the third act, which sounded very strange and out 
of place to German ears in the midst of an operetta 


**s * 


I saw Walter Damrosch a few days ago in company with 
Madame Melba. Mr. Damrosch has re-engaged Frau 
Tauscher-Gadski and his assistant conductor Herr Richard 
Fried. Of new engagements only one has so far been 
made. It is that of the tenor Hans Breur, from the Breslau 
Opera House. Visitors to Bayreuth last summer will re- 
member Herr Breuer’s excellent representation of the part 


of Mine 
*r? 


The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra will leave here to- 
morrow on their concert tournée, to be made under Arthur 
Nikisch’s direction. The following is the route to be taken 
and the dates of the concerts: May 5, Magdeburg; May 6, 
Bonn; May 7, Liége. In Paris four evening concerts and 
one matinée will be given at the Cirque d’ Hiver—on Sunday 
the 9th, Tuesday the 11th, Friday the 14th, Saturday the 
15th, and Sunday the 16th inst. The programs for these 
concerts are particularly well selected and highly interest- 
ing. The third evening’s concert will bring an exclusively 
French program, consisting of Saint-Saéns’ Jeunesse 
d’Hercule, a symphony by Chausson, Wallenstein’s Camp 
by Vincent d’Indy, and, I might almost say of course, Ber- 
lioz’s Symphonie Fantastique. For particulars about these 
concerts please watch Miss Fannie Edgar Thomas’ columns. 
It is very much feared here that the sad event which has 
just taken place at Paris may seriously interfere with the 
success of these concerts in the French capital. I hope that 
this will not prove true. 

From Paris the orchestra will leave for Switzerland, 
where they will give two concerts at Geneva, on May 17 
and 19 (B minor mass of Albert Becker); Zurich, May 20; 
Bale, May 21; Zurich, May 22; thence to Mulhouse, May 28; 
Strassburg, May 24 and 25; Carlsruhe, May 26, and the 
tournée will close at Dusseldorf on Friday, May 28. 

*r? 


The following is a list of the works which the Berlin 
Philharmonic Chorus performed in their seven concerts dur- 
ing the season of 1896-7, under Siegfried Ochs’ direction 
Die Flucht nach Egypten 


Jephtha 
Te Deum 


serlioz 
Carissimi 


Bruckner 


Schunnnes omen the Fifth Philharmonic concert 
Beethoven Ninth Symphonie 

Mozart Ave Verum 

Bruch Palmsonntagmorgen 

Tantum Erg: 

a - C'wenty-third Psalm 

Staindchen 

Mirjam’'s Siegesgesang 

Riifer Das Lied vom Reiche 

Mendelssohn Deutschland 

Wagner Kaisermarsch 

Tinel Franciscus 

Brahms Schicksalslied 


Stanford Die Revenge 


Beethoven Die Ruinen von Athen 


Of these the two first named works were repeated at the 
third concert. The list shows the amount of work done by 
the best of Berlin's amateur choral societies and the catho- 


licity of taste of its excellent conductor. 
*r? 
Overheard at a conservatory class examination: 7eache? 
of matters operatic: ‘* Well, who can tell me who sings 
Nun sei Bedankt Mein Lieber Schwan (And Now Be 
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Thanked, Beloved Swan)?” Young lady in her tenth year: 
‘* Leda, if you please, sir!” 
* * * 

Giacomo Puccini, the composer of Manon Lescaut, 
whose latest opera La Bohéme has just been successfully 
launched in London, passed through Berlin coming from 
England and going to Milan. In his company was Tito 
Ricordi, the publisher of Verdi's works. Puccini is to con- 
duct at Milan this week the twenty-fifth performance of 
La Bohéme. eee 

Among the callers at the Berlin office of Tur Musicai 
Courier were: Messrs. Hjalmar Arlberg, a young vocal stu- 
dent from Stockholm ; Edward Schneider, from San José,Cal., 
whocame with Messrs. Herbert Butler, violinist, from Omaha, 
Neb., and Louis Schwebel, pianist, from Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
These latter gentlemen performed for me Schneider’s latest | 
composition, a sonata for piano and violinin B minor, about 
which work I shall have something to say in my next 
week's budget, after the sonata will have been semi-pub- 
licly performed at a musical soirée to be held at Mr. 
Boise’s residence on next Thursday evening. 

Master Francis Rae McMillan, from Springfield, Ohio, 
called, escorted by his mother and his piano teacher, Friau- 
lein Clara Krause. The handsome and extremely interest- 
ing youngster of eleven years has been making good prog- 
ress on the fiddle, as was noticeable in his playing the 
Corelli variations. At the same time he has not neglected 
his piano, for he performed for me a Bourée in A minor 
by Bachin very neat style. O. F. 


Charles Meehan, Soprano Soloist. 
HIS boy, who came here from Geneva, N. Y., 
and was soloist for some years in the choirs of St. 
George’s Church and the Church of the Heavenly Rest, 
has just returned from Europe. 

He was a pupil here of that excellent singer, William H. 
Lee, and on his advice became a pupil of Marie Roze on 
his arrival in Paris. He then gave concerts in Lisbon 
(Portugal), when the King and his court were present; in 
London before royalty, Paris, Berlin, Munich, Frankfort 
and other cities. Massenet complimented him highly on 
his singing of works by that master, and Calvé and the 
de Reszkés gave him souvenirs of their appreciation of the 
boy, who is a manly, cultured and altogether charming 
young fellow. We herewith reproduce several laudatory 
press notices. i 

Town Topics, of Paris, said: 

At Mrs. Powers’ first musicale something very much of the nature 
of a flutter of general rivalry was recently occasioned by the ap- 
pearance and immediate triumph of a male soprano, and his audac- 
ity brought tears of envy to the eyes of the assembled fair. The 
men looked at each other in astonishment. There was a general 
hush and catching of the breath. One scarcely knew what most to 
admire, the American soprano’s courage, his delightful voice, his 
perfect method or his winning, boyish face. His name is Meehan, and 
he comes from New York with a Strakosch as his impresario. 
He has already obtained several important engagements and is 
likely to be heard from in the future. 


Commerico de Portugal, of Lisbon, said (translation) 


A novelty indeed isthe boy soprano Charles Meehan, unique in 
this season's concert life. His voice has extreme facility, much vol- 
ume, is of beautiful timbre, and may easily be compared to that of 
leading prime donne. He sang the Roberto cavatina of Meyerbeer 
in such manner asto cause most enthusiastic applause. We con- 
sider hima rival of the Patti, with, however, a far larger repertory 
than the famous diva. Certainly much may be expected of this 
boy, for nature has bounteously endowed him far beyond the ordi- 
nary ; he has temperament, intelligence and enthusiasm. 

Das Kleine Journal, of Berlin, Germany, said last De- 
cember (translation) : 

Yesterday our musical cognoscenti had a most unusual surprise, a 
male soprano. Young Meehan possesses a magnificent voice, which, 
especially in the middle register, has a liquidity and agreeable 
quality such as we too seldom hear. In the Gnadenarie from Robert 
he gave us a high D which sounded fresh and clear as a bell. It is a 
peculiar impression, of course, to hear from the throat of a young 
man these womanly chest tones, but one is soon accustomed to the 
anomaly, and content to remain under the spell of the glorious voice. 

Mr. Meehan is to be soloist at the coming Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association concerts. 





CINCINNATI, May 15, 1897. 


HE third and last concert of the Orpheus Club, 

on Thursday evening, May 6, in the Odeon, was in 

the nature of a gratifying success and was an evidence of its 

earnest art endeavor during the season just closed. Mr. 

Charles A. Graninger, the conductor, is to be congratu- 

lated upon this result. He is an intelligent, capable and 

conservative leader of his forces. A thoroughbred Ameri- 

can in his ideas and instincts, forcible as he is quiet in his 

manner, he steers clear of extremes and wins success by 
means of action without any bluster. 

The opening number—Mendelssohn’s To the Sons of 
Art—was especially noteworthy. It was given with a 
delightful freshness of tone, good volume and a spirit in 
the attack that made itself felt. The reading was true to 
the noble spirit of the composition and the quartet did its 
part well. 

The Toreader, by H. Trotere-Nevin, presented, perhaps, 
the most spirited and best concentrated chorus singing of 
the evening. Mr. Daniel M. Gohen sang the incidental 
solos with dramatic favor. One of the morceaus of the pro- 
gram, A Maid on the Shore of the Manzanares, was served 
with fine expression and poetic shading. It was like the 
introduction of poetry from the Italian skies to listen to the 
Chevalier Pier A. Tirindelli’s new nocturne (Venetian), dedi- 
cated to the club, and played for the first time. The title 
of the nocturne is, So Calm is the Night, and it exhales the 
perfume and languor of the Southern skies. Mr. E. A. 
Yahn sang his solo pleasingly in The Elf, by Meister. 

A noteworthy feature in the singing of the chorus was 
the fine balance in the voices—the tenors asserting them- 
selves to their proper proportion. The attack was certain, 
the quality of tone musical and the volume ample and well 
sustained. The club had the assistance of two soloists— 
Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby, contralto, and Mr. Edmund 
Schnecker, harpist. The latter made a great deal out of 
what is not a grateful solo instrument, and his playing of a 
fantaisie by Saint-Saéns was masterly. Mrs. Jacoby has 
certainly a remarkable contralto voice—full, rich and of 
musical quality. She was warmly encored and had to sing 
a song in addition to her program numbers. 

The annual meeting of the Orpheus Club and its board 
of directors was held during the past week at the Grand 
Hotel. It was averitable love-feast. The utmost fraternity 
and harmony prevailed. The emphatic artistic success of 
the last concert was an encouraging factor for the future 
course of the club. A vote of thanks was unanimously 
tendered the musical director, Mr. Chas. A. Graninger, 
for his work during the past year. 

The following were elected directors of the new board 
Messrs. George J. Iuehl, Alfred G. Allen, H. A. De Camp, 
Morris Wickersham, W. F. Collins, E. A. F. Porter. 
Those who hold over from the old board are: Messrs. E. P. 
Fisher, Allen Collier, C. C. Benedict and R. De V. Carroll. 

President Maurice J. Freiberg resigned. 

After the close of the annual meeting the new board of 
directors met and reorganized as follows: President, R. 


De V. Carroll; vice-president, Alfred G. Allen; treasurer, 
George J. Iuehl; secretary, Elmore P. Fisher; librarian, 
William F. Collins; Allen Collier, Hiram A. De Camp, E. 
A. F. Porter, Morris Wickersham and Charles C. Bene- 
dict; musical] director, Charles A. Graninger. 

This is the season for pupils’ recitals at the colleges, con- 
servatories of music and the private schools. A recent 
recital given by the pupils of Mr. Jacob Bloom, professor 
of the violin for many years at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, deserves favorable notice. Mr. Blaom, whose 
success as a teacher is best sustained by the accomplish- 
ments of pupils who have already won recognition, pre- 
sented pupils of the conservatory as well as of his private 
class in the following program: 


We Sa kicedctccnccdcnvedestesecevessherccsecvoventeesscucees Lacome 
5 Miss Anna Mary Ayers and Miss Josephine Oge 
Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana.......................Mascagni 


(Arranged by S. Franko.) 
I cbcd ar cevtehienvndeneteeredinnnebon 
Master Albert Goldman 
Pb ewxtnbess. teats. nescitemiesosese aeeeanee ethasee Danela 
Master Abner Thorpe 


.. Wieniawski 


awees Pasche 
.....-Bohm 


De Beriot 
Master Charles Dotzengall 

Etudes for two violins........... 

The Mountain Spring 

Playfulness. 

Meditation. 

The Chase. 

Mr. David Abramowitz and Mr. Bloom 

Sonata, A major.............. rer ove cece cna 


Hermann 


Vocal quartets 


The Night..... senneweuedees Schubert 
Fe, Te : ... Brahms 
Miss Clara Myrick, Miss Rosalie Meininger, Miss Blanche 
Lowenstein, Miss Mary Woolfolk 
Andante and scherzo capriccioso..... . , David 


Mr. David Abramowitz 
Wagner-Wilhelmj 
Wieniawski 


Walther's Preislied 
Obertass Mazurka... bes 
Miss Tereza Abraham 
Mrs. Jacob Bloom, accompanist 


Mr. Albert Goldman played the intermezzo from Caval- 
leria Rusticana, arranged by Sam Franko and the Knia- 
wiak of Wieniawski with a good development of tone. The 
beginning of a well directed technic was noted in the play- 
ing of little Elisa Springer. Abner Thorpe played the vari- 
ations by Danela with crispness and assurance. Master 
Chas. Dotzengall, too, showed talent. But the advanced 
pupils, who are decidedly promising, are Miss Therese 
Abraham and David Abramowitz. The latter has decided 
talent, both as to technical development and tempera- 
ment. His playing of etudes for two violins, by Her- 
mann, with his teacher, Mr. Bloom, proved that. Miss 
Abraham showed classic instinct, a good tone, and the 
foundations for a growing musicianship in her playing of 
the sonata, A major, by Handel, and the other selections. 

The Spiering String Quartet, of Chicago, closed the 
season of the Ladies’ Musical Club on Saturday evening, 
May 8, at the Odd Fellows’ Temple. The program em- 
braced the Beethoven quartet, op. 59, No. 2, in E minor; 
the second and third movements of the D minor quartet 
by Cherubini, and the Tschaikowsky quartet, op. 11. Mr 
Theodore B. Spiering played as a solo the chaconne by 
Bach. It was given with fine breadth of tone and rhythmi- 
cal clearness. ‘he quartet’s playing was of noble musical 
quality—and an ensemble in which almost perfect blending 
was observed. The classic reading of the Beethoven num- 
ber was noteworthy. 

An important addition has been made to the May Festi- 
val Chorus by joining its forces with those of the Apollo 
Club. Such a course was suggested as early as four or five 
years ago, but it is at last to be realized. According to 
agreement the Apollo Club is to study the chorus works 
selected for the May Festival under Mr. B. W. Foley, at- 
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tend the rehearsals under Mr. Thomas, and sing with the 
May Festival Chorus during the festivals. In compensation 
for these services the club is to receive a certain allowance, 
which will enable it to give at least two concerts a year 
with orchestra. The May Festival Chorus will be consider- 
ably strengthened by this consolidation, and the Apollo 
Club will profit not only financially, but also from a musical 
standpoint. The plan promises the more success inasmuch 
as Mr. Foley, the director of the Apollo Club, and Mr. 
Glover, the director of the May Festival Chorus, are on the 
best terms of friendship. In consequence of this step Mr. 
Thomas has decided to give Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust 
at the next festival. 

The stockholders of the Orchestra Association held their 
annual meeting during the present week. The report of 
the president, Mrs. Wm. H. Taft, who presided, shows 
how successfully the association has weathered the season 
of financial depression, and how bright the prospects of 
the orchestra under Mr. Frank Van der Stucken’s direction 
are for the future. 

The following extracts from Mrs. Taft's report will be uf 
general interest: 

We pass this year a landmark in the history of the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra. Just three years ago the pian of institut- 
ing a series of symphony concerts was suggested by the 
Ladies’ Musical Club. Some years had passed since such 
concerts had been given, but there remained in the city the 
nucleus of a good symphony orchestra. Thanks to the 
work of, first, Michael Brand, then Theodore Thomas and 
Henry Schradieck, there was to be found here a band of 
musicians who had had considerable experience for years 
in orchestral playing. Mr. Seidl, on his visit here the fol- 
lowing year, confirmed this by saying repeatedly that there 
was nosuch good material to be found in any city outside 
of New York, Boston and Chicago. 

We need next year $12,000. Of this amount $7,500 has 
already been promised annually for four years. We have 
received a most generous response from the public, and I 
am glad to state to the members of the association that 
there is an excellent spirit prevailing in regard to the work 
that is being accomplished. Its educational value is be- 
coming fully appreciated, and in soliciting subscriptions we 
rarely meet with anyone who does not show some degree 
of interest and sympathy. It will be remembered that Mrs. 
Longworth very generously offered to give $500 a year for 
four years if nine others would do the same. We have now 
eight signatures to this paper, and hope soon to have it 
completed. Very few of our old subscribers for large 
amounts have refused to renew their subscriptions. Out 
of those who have been approached thus far there are only 
five who do not continue to give. 

Miss Jelke, the treasurer, reported the total receipts for 
the fiscal year to be $32,317.31 and the expenditures $32.- 
246.81, leaving a balance of $70.50. 

Mr. Van der Stucken will conduct the Indianapolis May 
Festival next week. He takes the entire symphony orchestra 
with him. Reduction in salaries toa limit of $2,000 per 
annum will cause several teachers at the College of Musit 
to sever their connection with that institution. Those who 
will positively leave are Mr. Armin W. Doerner, piano; 
Mrs. Lillian Arkell-Risford, organ; Miss Tecla Vigna, 
voice. On the doubtful list still are S. N. J. Elsenheimer, 
Romeo Gorno, Mr. José Marien and A. J. Gantvoort. 

J. A. Haman. 


Seid! Concerts—Chickering Hall.—Chickering & Sons 
desire to inform the public that they have engaged Anton 
Seidl and his orchestra to give during the coming season 
six orchestral concerts on the following dates: November 
9, 1897, second Tuesday, afternoon; December 7, 1897, first 
Tuesday, evening; January 4, 1898, first Tuesday, a‘ter- 
noon; February 1, 1898, first Tuesday, evening; March 1, 
1898, first Tuesday, afternoon; April 5, 1898, first Tuesday, 
afternoon. To make these concerts popular and within the 
reach of all they have arranged the price of tickets as fol- 
lows: Admission, 50 cents; reserved seats, $1; course of six 
concerts. $5 

George Fleming, Baritone.—The 
Evening Gazette recently printed the following of this 
artist 


Boston Saturday 


A concert demanding attention was that given by the Apollo Club, 
in which the fine singing of the Pagliacci prologue by Mr. George 
Fleming was an event to be long remembered. Mr. Fleming has an 
exceptionally sweet and powerful baritone voice, full, flexible and 
sympathetic. He enunciates every word as distinctly as though he 
were speaking. The performance was infused with his own intense 
and reposeful personality, showing that his artistic soul realizes 
what so few singers know—how much grace, strength and dignity 
lie in repose. Mr. Fleming is sure to bea real acquisition to our 
musical public 


i 


La Boheme. 


Tue New Opera sy LEONCAVALLO 
[Special Report for The Musical Courier.) 
VENICé, May 6, 1897 
A FENICE, the magnificent home of opera in 
this city of bewildering splendor, is the scene this 
evening of the first presentation of Leoncavallo’s new 
opera La Bohéme, the scenes from which are adapted with 
admirable taste and perspicacity from the interesting sketch | 
of the Vie de Bohéme, the masterwork of Henri Murger. 

The extraordinary difficulties to which this new work 
from the pen of the composer of I Pagliacci is subject on 
this, the occasion of its bid for public approval, are suf- | 
ficient to render his most enthusiastic admirers uncertain | 
of a favorable result. Remarking that Sonzogno is the 
publisher and proprietor of this production, it may be well 
to say that an opera by Puccini, with the same title and 
drawn from the same source, is owned and published 
by Ricordi, while its production during the past two weeks, 
the closing performance being held last night, the eve of 
the first of that of Leoncavallo, evidences the ability with 
which Ricordi wages the commercial war against his rival 
publisher. 

Certainly the production here at this time of La Bohéme 
of Puccini, a most meritorious work which has attained re- 
markable success in the two years of its existence, has had 
the effect of making the public more exigent in its criticism 
of the result of the labors of Leoncavallo. The production 
by Puccini is remarkable for its grace and sentiment, not, 
however, being confined to the restrictions imposed by a 
faithful adaptation of the book. 

The success, therefore, of this work of Leoncavallo will 
depend upon the reality of his adaptation and the strength 
and fidelity of his inspiration. Allin all, it may be noted 
that the path of this new version of the phases of Bohemian 


life is not entirely devoid of thorns. 


**# *# 


Decidedly it would be difficult to conceive of a more 
brilliant audience than that assembled at the Fenice this 
evening. Beautiful women and toilettes of conspicuous 
richness there are in abundance; notabilities in the musi 
cal world, among whom are Mascagni and Giordano, the 
composer of Andrea Chenier; prominent critics from all 
parts of the Continent, of the /ourna/, of Paris; the cor- 
respondent of the Boersen Courter, of Berlin; Magde- 
burger Zeitung; Neue Freie Presse, of Vienna; of the 
Gaulots and Matin, of Paris; of the Berliner Tageblatt ; 
Neue Wiener Tageblatt and Frendemdblatt 

Present also are the directors and impresari of many of 
the most important opera houses, among whom we may 
note Mahler, the new director of the Imperial Theatre of 
Vienna; Pollini, director of the theatres of Hamburg; 
Klopska, director of the theatres in Budapest, and a repre- 
sentative of Schubert, of Prague. 

The audience is perceptibly restive and impatient, and 
disposed to be severe. 
sconced in an orchestra chair, encircled by a formidable 


Your humble correspondent is en- 


array of journalists from all quarters, among whom are 

readily discerned ardent partisans of Ricordian supremacy 

by the ill-concealed reluctance to allow even an impartial 

hearing. It is to be inferred that their instructions are 

precise as to their report. 

enviable task before him this evening 
se 


Surely Leoncavallo has an un 


The curtain is raised a few minutes before 9, display- 
ing a room in the Café Momus 
(bass), who in a spirited dialogue with Gaudenzio, the 
proprietor, informs him that he and his fellow Bohemians 
intend to have a grand supper in the café it being Christ- 
man Eve. Rudolfo, poet; Marcello, painter ; Co//zne, philos- 
opher, arrive, and are followed by Mimz, Musette and 
Eufermta. Schannard presents his brother artists to the 
ladies and the supper begins. 
billis brought, when it is discovered that but 3.60 frs 
are possessed by the party. Schannard is appointed to 
negotiate with the proprietor, who becomes very angry, 
and a discussion follows, during which Bardemuche, a 


Schannard, musician 


After a merry repast the 


stranger who has been seated at a side table the while, 
offers to pay the bill as a means of introduction to the 


Bohemians. Schannard accepts, with the provision that 


| ing Leoncavallo to the front amid renewed applause 
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| they play it off in a game of billiards, which he eventually 


wins. During the game, which takes place in an adjoining 
room, Marce//o and Musette are left alone, and the dialogue 
which ensues is very good. The curtain falls as all are 
preparing to leave to attend a ball 

The presentation by Schaunard is most happily and 
musically well treated. The air of M/smz during the supper, 
Musette Svaria Sulla Bocca Viva, is a delicious bit and 
sung with such grace as to provoke applause. Also that of 
Musette, Mimi Pinson la Biondinatta, a charming bit of 
much spirit and grace, is applauded warmly, finally bring- 
Then 
follows an ensemble of much color, in which Marce//o, de- 
claring his awakened passion to M/usef/e, is more promi 
nent. The duet which follows between Marce//o and 
Musette is charming in its wealth of sentiment 

At the fall of the curtain much applause ensues and the 
artists and composer are obliged to appear several times, 
and this seems to affirm the satisfaction of a majority of the 
audience. The enthusiasm, however, is not of a very marked 


description “ne * 


In the second act Muset/e has arranged to receive in her 
rooms a large gathering of friends, but upon returning 
home finds that her offcza/, let us say, has become aware 
of her attachment for Marce//o, and during her absence 
has caused all the furniture to be placed in the courtyard, 
preparatory to being removed. The bohemians are not 
disconcerted by this and the reception takes place in the 
courtyard, it being transformed into a ballroom for the occa- 
sion, and a scene of the greatest hilarity ensues, during 
which AM/imi runs away with the Vzscontino 

The scenic effects of this act are most excellent and 
Leoncavallo has succeeded in imparting to the whole a sin- 
cerity and character of a very high order. <J/arce//o’'s aria, 
Io non ho che una Povera Stanzetta, elicits enthusiastic 
applause. The spirited action of Schaunard as master of 
ceremonies is much enjoyed, and in his announcement of 
the program may be felt the genuine spirit of reckless 
bohemianism, and when seated at the piano with the guests 
crowded around him he sings with comic sentiment Alza 
l'Occhio Celeste, a sort of parody in the stvle of Rossini, the 
effect is provokingly humorous. The general chorus, 
L’inno della Bohéme, is of great effect. 


*s * 


In the third act the scene is laid in the garret or studio of 
Marcello, opposite the door of which is the chamber of 
Rodolfo 
gins to feel that with the present misery her affection for 
While Schaunard and 


Schaunard has left Eufemta and Musette be- 


Marcel/o cannot last much longer 
Marcello are absent in search of the wherewithal for din 
ner she writes her letter of farewell to 4/arce//o and hands 
itto the porter to give to him upon his return, and while 
preparing for her departure is surprised by J/7mz, who, not 
being able to forget RXodo/fo, returns in search of him 
Marcello returns and the letter is handed to him before 
Musette has departed. Upon their encounter succeeds the 
last altercation, during which ‘/7mz, who has in the mean 
time been hiding behind a screen, becomes fearful of the 
consequences of Mareed/o's desperation, and makes her pres- 
ence known, whereupon 4/arce//o accuses her as the cause 
of the change in Wusette and calls Rodolfo, both of whom 
bid them to leave with much bitterness 

The orchestration in this act is entirely too heavy and 
melodramatic and spoils some otherwise good effects 
There was some applause, it is true, but not of a very 
healthful warmth 

*2 @ 


The fourth act is confined almost entirely to the return 
and death of A/zm and presents some very strong moments 
The romance of Xodolfo, Chi Batte alla Porta a Quest 
‘Ora?” is applauded warmly and brings Leoncavallo for- 
ward. ‘The close is striking and of much pathos, and when 
the curtain falls the artists and composer are called.to the 
front several times amid applause, which, if not of the 
wildest enthusiasm, is still amply sufficient to demonstrate 
the entire satisfaction of the audience 


sn 


As to La Bohéme, of Leoncavallo, in its entirety, there is 
no doubt that it is much stronger dramatically than mu 


sically. It is, however, an important work, and if it does 
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not happen to be received as favorably as I Pagliacci, it 
will, nevertheless, be received with favor wherever pre- 
sented. 

Leoncavallo is an able and learned writer, and (in the 


first two acts) shows an admirable fullness of resource | 


which cannot but command the highest approval. In the 
third act, however, the orchestration approaches heaviness 
and vulgarity, and should certainly be remodeled. The 
fourth act is warm and sincere, and not entirely devoid of 
originality. 

The execution was of a more than average excellence. 
Principal parts: Musette, la Frandin; Mzmz, la Storchio; 
Marcello, Beduschi; Rodolfo, L’ Angelini-Fornari; Schau- 
nard, V\snardon; Co//ine, \ Aristi. Jos. Smirn. 





After a second hearing I consider that it may be well to 
give a further description in brief of the impression of La 
Bohéme, musically and dramatically. 

Leoncavallo dramatist is certainly far superior to Leon- 
cavallo musician as demonstrated in his present work. 
Dramatically his work is of much vigor and life, of a con- 
tinuity which would show a complete understanding of his 
subject, and a finish and completion which betray the 
marvelous versatility of the man. He has succeeded in 
presenting the incidents and characters of Murger’s master- 
work so faithfully, and with such warmth and vitality, that 
in the mind of the spectator it ceases to be romance and 
for the moment become reality. 

As to the music, the results are not so satisfactory. The 
lyrics are always agreeable and warm, to be sure, and the 
choruses and ensemble work spirited and treated with mu- 
sical intelligence and taste, whereas the orchestration at 
times betrays an exaggeration and lack of adaptability 
much to be deplored. There are many happy moments, 
but there are also unhappy ones, unfortunately, which 
greatly deteriorate from a work which may be termed in a 
general sense of more than ordinary excellence. However, 
the majority of these defects may be readily erased, as the 
work is too profuse and will but be improved by the con- 
densation which I understand Leoncavallo has already de- 
cided upon. 

The introduction—it has not the form of an overture and 
is simply used to introduce the opening scene—is light and 
vivacious, having no special merit for or against, is fol- 
lowed by a species of recitative and leads finally into a 
graceful gavot. The supper scene follows, and is con- 
certed in a light and accordingly appropriate manner, dur- 
ing which Marce//o has a lyric—pleasing, pathetic and me- 
lodious; also the canzone of /usette is pleasing, but of a 
more popular and less serious style. Thus continues this 
act, at the end of which you do not realize that it has lasted 
an entire hour. It is the intuition and geniality of this first 
act which, in its happy blending of music and action, 
make the time pass unnoticed. It would be improved by 
judicious condensation, however. 

Following the same principles, the second act is even 
more bright, spirited, heedless and merry than the first, 
and shows admirably ‘“‘ La vita scapigliata” which Murger 
has so well depicted and Leoncavallo so excellently trans- 
ferred. The music flows smoothly along, with the events 
interjected here and there with bright bits, parodies in the 
style of Meyerbeer and Rossini, a chorus of much excel- 
lence, bits in rhythm and counterpoint (a quartet in can- 
ons), and you arrive at the finish of the act admiring the 
sincerity and art with which the poet-musician has woven 
the intricacies of the drama and music into a fabric at once 
harmonious and symmetrical. 

In the third act the change from the spirit and allegria of 
the two previous acts is abruptly, and perhaps too brusquely, 
drawn, and you feel the great contrast in the exaggerated 
and nearly bombastic disproportions when compared to the 
subject. Some of the effects are pleasing and excellent in 
conception, but as a whole should be toned down a very 
preceptible degree. In the fourth act, which depicts the 
death of Mimi, there is apparent greater harmony of sub- 
ject and music, and may be considered as thoroughly capa- 
ble of retaining the excellence of the first and second and a 
fitting completion of a work which presents many excellent 
points and a few defects. 

At the present time it would not be fair to analyze more 
profoundly this work of Leoncavallo, as many points of 
questionable efficacy will be revised by the composer with 
the same intelligence and clearness of design which may be 
considered as the denominating character of this very com- 
mendable production. Jos. Smiru. 


More Detroit Breezes. 


| COMEONE asked me how such a nice girl could 
write disrespectfully of a ‘‘man old enough to be her 
| father.” Dear Density, the disrespect lies not with me. 

Since the early days of my childhood I have remembrance 
of no one musical affair the pleasure of which was not les- 
sened by the inexcusable noisiness of the ‘‘ man old enough 
| to be my father,” who transforms concerts into informal, 

impromptu receptions at which he presides as host and an 
unwilling public as victims. Don’t you realize that that 
little outburst was the result of long years of indignation, 
| of suppressed annoyance? Haven't I burned a thousand 
and one times with inward rage, and hasn’t my suffering 
been shared by endless others ? 

Of course when the man bustles about the concert hall 
like a maddening bit of quicksilver, telling this one and 
that one in his ringing, clarion tones: ‘‘ Yes, yes! he is 
very fine! Big artist ! 


introduce you. Want his signature? Of course you shall 
have it! I’ve heard all these artists’ pianorepertory. Gets 


appreciate the blase man of music, and realize his embar- 
rassing position. But will someone tell me why he can’t 
be kept at home so that those whose opportunities have not 
been so rich can enjoy what a kind Providence and their 
pocketbooks provide ? 

Of course it is impressive to know that we have in our 
midst one so comprehensive as regards the past. It adds 
dignity and glory to the profession at large, and we are 
charmed with the assurance that M—— is a great artist. 
It makes us easier, more authentic in our enjoyment, but 
the same end could be attained by stating on the program 
that the ‘‘ man old enough to be my father” authorizes en- 
thusiasm and approval. For instance: A well-known 
newspaper man told me that while Sieveking was playing 
some one of the quiet numbers of his piano recital the dead 
silence was broken by the unmistakably familiar voice ex- 
claiming audibly, more audibly, most audibly: ‘‘ Very 
promising young man, Sieveking! Very promising young 
man!” 

This assurance will no doubt serve Sieveking as an in- 
spiration for many a long day, and the audience was re- 
lieved from all possible suspense as to his value or demerits. 
But it was annoying to some few who were narrow enough 
to be interested in Sieveking’s present tense generally. 

It strikes me that people go to the concert for whatever 
may be offered them there. They pay their money, and 
disturbances of any kind are to be regarded as public 
nuisances. 
am the only one, dear Density, who entertains these views. 
I have received letters of gratitude galore in support of my 
little remonstrance. 


gatherings the merits of their wares as that man is in forc- 
ing his opinions on a public, which, as a whole, is perfectly 
content, nay, grateful, to be permitted to dispense with 
them at all times, and in particular at a time when they 
have paid cold cash for the privilege of benefits of their 
own choice. 

It's downright imposition! It is undignified, disrespect- 
ful, not of me to protest against the evil, but of the ‘‘man | 
old enough to be my father,” who inflicts annoyance on a 
long suffering public. So there! 

Dear me! So many strange and inconsistent things come 
with the spring. Love and laziness, violets and poesy, and 
goodness only knows what not! But then, Spring is young, | 
and bears easily her burdens, so I may as well add to her | 
list of iniquities the epidemic of ‘‘ modest pianists,” which 
has recently beset our city. I have been trying to elu- | 
cidate this particular kind of being, and I have arrived at | 
the conclusion that it is not so much a species as a state or | 
condition of decided limitation. You have heard certain 
members of my sex described as ‘‘sweet,” haven't you? 
But perhaps you have not noticed that when one girl | 
cheerfully asserts of another, ‘‘yes, she is such a sweet 
girl,” you have been immediately permeated with the reali- 
zation that the ‘‘sweet”’ girl can be neither pretty, clever 
nor fascinating. An ominous adjective when used by a 
woman. So inclusive and exclusive, and a kind Providence 
preserve me and all I love from its implied deficiencies! 

So it is, in Detroit of course I mean, and with certain 
Knowing Ones only, with the ‘‘modest pianist.” I have 
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Wouldn't you like to meet him ? | 
Come around to the dressing room after the concert and I'll | been accused of doing good work, so the Knowing One 





| ductions, so the mystic veiledness of the phrase may have 
| escaped my nineteenth century soul and mind (I trust it is 
| not immodest to claim these articles. They have become 
| such common property these days that my presumption 
may be condoned if not approved). 

Miss X is announced to play some substantial work at 
some substantial concert. The natural supposition is that 
| Miss X is qualified to doso. It is not extravagant to as- 

sume that Miss X and her teacher consider her capable of 
the undertaking. In other words, Miss X assumes a cer- 
tain responsibility. When the occasion arrives she pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate that she has neither talent, technic, 
tone quality, artistic instincts or anything else essential to 
| even ordinarily good piano playing. In fact, the tacit 
claim made by Miss X and teacher upon the public was ab- 
| solutely unjustified. The work consists of ‘shortcomings, 
flagrant deficiencies from beginning to end. Miss X and 
teacher have undeniably, if tacitly, presumed. It is, how- 
ever, the first offense; it is not chronicled that she has ever 


labels her ‘‘ modest,” and she retreats from the field. 
I suppose the supposition or inference is that she will 


ne = eS pouting F neve neg dia ees | not again offend. At any rate, not because of the support 
ayed everything, you know!” you can’t but admire and | ¢ 44. Knowing One. 


Any further attempts will be made 
| by ‘‘a modest young pianist who comes unheralded,” inde- 
| pendent of press recognition. Of course she received no 
| press recognition, but that is not the point. The thing is 
| that she comes modestly, unheralded. 

The subtlety of the K. O. is weird. He can give you all 
some startling instances of that heinous crime, modernism. 
I am purely impersonal in my remarks, for he has never 
dubbed me ‘* modest.” 

Tocontinue. Miss Zis zof entirely a novice. She has 
received some good press notices. Not endless quantities, 
because she is young in years and art, and makes no preten- 
sions to be otherwise, but then, as I already remarked, she 
has received some encouragement from those in power. 
So when her opportunity arrives, she assumes the same re- 
sponsibility as Miss X, save that she does so with the ap- 
proval not of teacher alone, but of the disinterested 
powers, authoritative, recognized critics. 

The wretched one! The brazen one! The mistaken 
one! She quotes to the public the sweet praise for which 
she has given heart and soul, strength, mental and physi- 
cal; for which she has toiled and sacrificed. She foredooms 
herself, for she insults the intelligence of the Knowing 
One. 

She attempts to influence him with the opinion of the 
wise men of the East, of Paris, &c. She would prejudice 





And don’t you for one minute suppose that I 


him in her favor! Impertinence! She comes not modestly 
and unheralded. So he forthwith dooms her to artistic per- 
dition with an accompaniment of red light and generous 


| scenic effects. 


Any quack medicine man or bicycle | 
firm would be as much justified in proclaiming in public | 


His blood it curdles! 

The cruel ink gurgles! 

The journalistic wind howls 
And the Knowing One yowls 

“ What, you dare to quote to me 
This Huneker! Who is he? 

My intelligence you offend, 

My curse on you descend!" 


(The maiden, how she cries ! 
The fair maiden so unwise.) 


Ah! maiden, well may you tremble 
"Tis too late, indeed, to dissemble 

You pore o’er the Scripture 

In vain for a mixture. 

When your past you thus did herald, 
Your future you hopelessly imperiled 
Shall the Knowing One brook quotation, 
However mild the allegation ? 


(Says the maid, beneath her breath 
“ The fools have not all met death! "’) 


I heard such a charming story the other day. Someone 
repeated to a well-known bishop a decidedly malicious re- 
mark made by acertainman. The bishop frowned slightly 
and plaintively replied: ‘‘ My memory must be failing me; 
I have no recollection of ever having done that mana 
favor.” I like the story, even though my memory be 
keener than the clever old bishop's. 

What is Innocente de Anna going to do during the sum- 
mer months? Why doesn’t Victor Thrane send him to 
Detroit ? I understand he has a good voice. Albhe needs 
is a few lessons. We have baritones who would cheerfully 
do some coaching. Do come, signor! 

June will bring with its other charms a Detroit magazine 
containing a paper explanatory of the mysterious mechan- 
isms of famous singers. Look out, you average vocalists! 
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You are to be shown ‘‘ what string or strings the get-there 
singer pulls whenever he wants toturn on the electricity 
so as to send little shivers along the spines of the thousands 
who listen. Famous singers have become so chiefly be- 
cause they have found something that most people think 
does not exist, and, having found it, are clever enough to 
‘pull the stop’ whenever they so desire, having withal the 
judgment that restrains them from pulling the stop too 
often.” (Actual quotation. ) 

This sounds uncannily like witchcraft. Electric bat- 
teries, invisible connection with the spines of the thousands 
who listen, the ‘‘ stops,” together with the desire and the 
judgment to manipulate them! 

All this free, gratis, for nothing, ‘for truth should be 
free as the air.” 

Ye gods and little fishes! Why doesn’t someone in 
sweet charity’s name forewarn poor Van Dyk? The 
wretched, deluded tenor! The possibilities are that the 
damning condemnation has not, may not reach him. It is 
a long ways from Detroit to Vienna! Unfortunate man! 
he doesn’t know that a Western critic—aye, a Detroit critic 
—has been informed that he is a very poor singer indeed; 
that the critic, by editorial courtesy, is already crying: 
‘*We told you so.” 

Good heavens, Van Dyk! Do you suppose that because 
you sing with success in Vienna, London, Paris, Bayreuth, 
&c., you can come here and impose on an intelligent peo- 
ple? American-ally you are dead, Van Dyk. We have 
been forwarned! We are forewarned. A Detroit critic's 
friends tell him that you are avery poor singer indeed. He 
tells us, and peace be to your artistic ashes ! 

Brace up and be a man, Van Dyk! Defeat is sometimes 
grander than success. Nourish within your breast a sweet 
content and spend your days in Europe, where standards 
of Detroit altitude exist not LILLIAN APEL. 


Gertrude May Stein’s Recent Successes.—The follow- 
ing press notices fairly record some recent successes of this 
well-known contralto 


Miss Stein, who sustained the réle of the Priestess, possesses a 
voice full, resonant and of great depth. Shesang her various scenes, 
recitatives and arias in a manner to prove that she had given great 
attention to not only the text, but tothe musical phrases as well 
Especially commendable was the interpretation accorded the recita- 
tive and aria at the opening of the fourth part of the oratorio. —M//- 
waukee Journal. 


Miss Gertrude May Stein, the contralto, sang the part of the Priestess 
in an excellent manner. She possesses a graceful and pleasing per- 
sonality and a voice of unusual purity and sweetness, cultivated to 
the highest state of efficiency. The soloists elicited the warmest 
demonstrations of approval at the hands of the audience, which was 
large enough to fill the house.—_Mi/waukee Sentinel 


The society was assisted by Miss Gertrude May Stein, Priestess ; 
William H. Rieger, Stegmund and William Mertens, Arminius—a 
Miss Stein, who appeared here dur- | 


strong combination of soloists. 
ing the winter in a song recital with Mr. Fergusson, had excellent 
opportunity for the display of her powers in this concert at the 
Pabst Theatre. Although she fails in the production of a broad 
resonance in the lower voice, ber middie and upper tones are very 
fine. She made a profound impression in the recitative and aria in 
the thirteenth number, The Battle, and in the beautiful solo, Val- | 
halla’s Gates Above Them Open, the latter very grateful both for | 
the quality of tone and graceful interpretation. Her work in the | 
closing hymn is also deserving of praice.—Avening Wisconsin | 


rece | 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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One of the strongest song recitals ever given under the auspices of 
the Ladies’ Matinée Musicale was given last evening in the Baptist | 
chapel by Miss Gertrude May Stein. Although the chapel was well 
filled, those in attendance hardly expected to hear a soloist as excel- | 
lent as Miss Stein. Everyone knew that an excellent program would | 
be rendered in a most satisfactory manner, but very few realized 
that Miss Stein was as great an artist as she is. Her selections were 
magnificent, calling forth the heartiest applause. She has a strong 
and splendid contralto voice, together with a pleasing appearance 
She was accompanied gracefully upon the piano by Miss Ruth Put- 
nam. Her first selection was La Mort de Jeanne D'Arc, by Bemberg, 
which was rendered charmingly. Following this were Spring Night, 
by Schumann; Jugendliebe, by Van der Stucken, and Thro’ the 
Still Night, by Tschaikowsky. These, together w'th the following 
selections, received due recognition from her dience Where 
Blooms the Rose, by Johns; Nocturne, by Nevin; Thy Beaming Eyes, 
by MacDowell, and In Springtime, by Victor Harris. Two of the 
most pleasing renditions were Wagner's Schmerzen and Traume, 
Gounod's Repentir followed and the clever recital was closed with 
Rub'‘nstein's Since First I Met Thee, A Song of Sunshine, by Thomas, 
and Habanera (Carmen), by Bizet. The program was quite long for 
but one artist, yet it was so arranged as to be greatly appreciated 
La Fayette News. 


A Civic Disgrace. 


Tue Output or Pror. WittiAM HaLiock anp Dr. FLoyp 
S. Muckey. 





Paper No. 2. 
R. FLOYD S. MUCKEY should not be al- 


lowed to stand unchallenged upon the vantage 
ground of popular fallacies. Both by word and by diagram 
he shows that he shares with his amateur readers that beau- 
tiful innocence of vocal knowledge which convinces them 
all, the doctor and the patients alike, that there exists 
within the Adam's apple, or larynx, a something thick and 
tough, like alligator hide or bicycle tubing, a something so 





massive that the ‘‘ vocal muscle” can penetrate it to dif- | 


ferent distances. This ligamentous something he and they 
believe to be the vocal cord. This is a very common notion. 
Nearly every one imagines that the vocal cords must be 
thick strings to be blown into vibration for voice. The 
amazing aspect is that a graduated doctor should hold sim- 
ilar views and proclaim them. 

Dr. Muckey writes as follows, using the appended figure 
for illustration: 

“No. 7 ts a schematic representation of the vocal cord, 
showing the location of the vocal muscle Mm, and how it 
sends its fibres into the body of the cord. Whenm is un- 
contracted, or slightly so [slightly uncontracted ?], she 
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cord may vibrate from its edge as far 
back as x; but as mM ts tightened more 
and more it holds the vocal cord, first 
as far as s, and finally for the highest 
notes (1V., Fig. V.) only the part between v and the edge 
K ts allowed to vibrate, giving thus a much lighte» 
String, and thus helping to get a higher pitch with a 
minimum of tension.” 

Now it is confessedly puzzling to decide upon the manner 
of defense against this rabid statement. It is absolutely 


| new; its ideas have never been dreamed of by any physiolo- 


gist, ancient or modern. Even the daring Schmidt has 


given no hint of them; neither has Weiss nor Nehrlich, nor, 


and nothing wilder flies! How can one argue seriously overt 
a matter that has no existence? The schoolboy form of de- 
bate, ‘‘I say tis!” ‘I say ‘tisn’t!"” is neither dignified nor 
convincing. What advantage is there in setting up a man 
of straw for the simple fun of knocking him down again ? 

There is, to be sure, the anatomical question, of no par- 
ticular value to vocal students, whether the /Ayro-aryfe- 
noidet-interni muscles, probably the ‘‘ vocal muscles” of 
Professor Hallock and Dr. Muckey, are firmly or loosely 
attached to the sheaths which invest them. Ruhlmann, 
Ludwig, Henle, Ranke Hermann, Battaile, Kélliker, all 
thought there was only a very loose connection. Henle 
experimented much and with his usual remarkable caution, 
and, after making very many cuttings (Schnitten), de- 
clared positively that there was no connection. On the 
other hand, Luschka, a supreme authority, as well as Verson 
and Funke, thought there was some connection. 

It would be amusing to watch the countenances of any 
one of these departed experts could they be shown this 
octopus diagram evolved during some nightmare of Dr. 
Floyd S. Muckey; but alas! in the present lamentable 
condition of both science and theology, their immediate 
addresses are unobtainable 

But Dr. Muckey, still lingers with us, and how shal 
As he basks in the shadow of Colum- 


we approach him ? 
bia University he must be regarded in some way, for 
silence would give a certain approval of his extraordinary 


pronouncements. Perhaps the best, and for the interested 





flesh of the fi ngers. 


| enough to set the front of the neck between them. 


student the most useful, plan would be, first, to give the 
reader a general notion of these much discussed and little 
understood vocal cords, which so many imagine, as does 
Dr. Muckey apparently, to be strings or cords, or thick and 
tough layers of something stretched across the larynx. 

It will not smack of the shop to quote from the Physiology 
of Artistic Singing, by the present scribe, for it is wholly 
out of print and no longer a source of profit 

“When two fingers are laid horizontally across the 
mouth and pressed lightly against the lips, as if lo insure 
stlence, a breath blown between them will cause a sound 
of definite pitch. The loose, fleshy parts of the fingers 
will be blown into regular vibrations, or movements to 
and fro, and the action of the vocal cords in the throat 
will be illustrated roughly but fairly; for the cords 
belong to the class called membraneous reeds, * * * 
Shelf would be a better term than cord, reed or band, for 
it would correct the usual erroneous fancy of vocal 
students that there are cords like strings in his throat, 
and that they are madc of some harder material than the 
Infact, the vocal cords are, in the 
main, two shelves of flesh, more tender than the flesh of 
the softest fingers 

Now a sincere effort will be made to give the reader a 
clear idea of these puissant vocal cords by still liken- 
ing them to fingers. Kindly imagine two tiny digits 
about three-fourths of an inch long and boneless, spread a 
little apart at first, like a half opened pair of scissors; now 
spread your own forefinger and middle finger apart just 


Then 


| imagine that your fingers are shrinking until they become 














so small that they will go zside of the Adam's apple 
(larynx), which you will feel by grasping the front of the 
neck just below the under jaw, about where your middle 
and forefingers are gently pinching the neck 

You can imagine that when the fingers had shrunk 
enough to get inside the Adam's apple (larynx) you could 
bring their tips together; the opposite ends, the front ends, 
are always close together. And this action very well repre- 
sents the shutting together of the rear ends of the vorval 
cords for voice. You will readily see that if the two fin- 
gers of the above diagram were spread apart no blast of 
breath could blow the walls (cords) into sounding vibra- 
tion, for the air would slip by them without resistance or 
friction. But when the digits are drawn close together a 
sound of definite pitch will respond to the blowing. Now 
visualize just such a closing of the tiny fingers (cords) 
inside of the larynx as you pump breath up against their 
under side from the lungs. They will be blown into 
vibration as was the flesh of the fingers; more strictly, they 
will be pushed up and a little apart to let out little jets of 


| air, thus producing voice 
j in later days, Chater or the ventricular Lunn, of London— | 


We are now readier to return to our famous double doctor, 
Dr. Floyd S. Muckey, C. M. When you blew between 
the actual fingers, held before the mouth as in the 
diagram, what was it that moved to and fro to produce 


Figure tL. 





Fic. 2 or THE FINGERS. 


sound? Could any magician, any hypnotist, any Svengali 
daze you into believing that it was only the skin, the cuticle 
of your fingers that vibrated? Well, I guess not. Drawa 
sharp knife with the gentlest touch across the part of the 
finger that vibrated and learn practically how deep you can 
go without starting blood. The fraction of a millimetre 
could not be calculated; yet blood cannot flow from the 
skin. 

Suppose anyone told you that the muscles beneath this 
vibrating skin of the actual fingers before the mouth sent 
out fibres, some of which penetrated this skin a quarter 
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way, others a third, still others half or three-fourths of the 


way to the outer surface of the skin which your lips were | 


pressing, would you not consider it wonderful? Suppose, 


again, you were sagely informed that when you contracted | 


one set of these muscular fibres they would ‘ hold” one- 
third or three-fourths of the skin so that the breath could 
not blow it intovibration. Would you not deem this either 
miraculous or impossible ? 

It almost transcends belief, but our redoubtable double | 
doctor does affirm that this incredible performance takes 
place in the little, wee cordal fingers within the larynx. | 
Read again his quoted words at the beginning of this paper. 
His ‘cord that may vibrate from tts edge as far back as 
r—as far as s and finally only between v and the edge 
Kk.” This ‘‘cord” is as thin as the skin of the finger; or, 
rather, to use an Irishism, there is no cord whatever. Dr. 
Muckey plainly shares the vulgar belief that there are in 
the throat ropes of some tough material, and big ones—so 
big in fact that they can be practically split into twine by 
sidewise pullings of his ‘‘ vocal muscle.” 

This is not the case. There is no thick tendon or liga- | 
ment, but only an exceedingly thin sheath or covering of 
the cordal muscles, principally of the ¢hyro-aryenoidet. 
which, indeed, themselves constitute the vocal cord. Of 
the vocal cord wonderful Harless writes (p, 576, Wagner's 
Handworterbuch): ‘Se/ne grdésste Mass besteht aus einem 
Muskel, von dessen innern variabilen Zustanden wesent- 
lich die Elasticetat des ganzes Stimmbandes abhangig 
7st.’ (Its greatest mass consists of a muscle, upon the 
inner variable conditions of which the elasticity of the whole 
voice-band is dependent.) He goes on to say that he might 
without error (Unrecht) call the peculiar Stimmband the 
fascia, Onanother page he declares, expressly, that it is 
no sense a ligament, but resembles the /ascza which invests 
nearly all muscles, and which is usually of a light whitish 
color, like that of the vocal bands. 

A very domestic comparison may be admitted. Every 
reader has noticed at breakfast the thin, glazed sheet that 
separates the muscles of a lamb chop. That is the fascza 
of the muscles which constitute the meat of the chop. Now 
consider how exceeding thin must be the /fascza which 
bandages the vocal muscles when those muscles are, per- 
haps, one hundreth as large as the muscles of the most suc- 
culent chop! Well, take the chop. How many layers of 
one of its fascé@ would our redoubtable double doctor con- 
vince you could be split off, as it were, from the balance of 
the glistening part. Isit not superbly ridiculous, quintes- 
sentially queer? Itis! No authority, living or dead, has 
calculated the thickness of this vocal sheath; not even 
Luschka, who measures and weighs everything linear and 
ponderable; not even Harless, who weighed and measured 
under exact conditions of heat and humidity; not even vol- 
uminous Merkel, who at the close of his largest work, the 
1,000-paged Anthropophonik, thanked the good Lord that 
he had life enough left to write another; not even Fournie, 
who was exhaustive. It is possible that these careful scrutin- 
izers would have overlooked such a chunky ligament, or 
cord, or aponeurosis, as Dr. Muckey, so beautifully pictures 
and so aptly describes ? 

Seriously, this diagram of Dr. Muckey, the first one of 
this article, is a monstrous distortion. Even a schematic 
figure must bear some relation to the objects represented. 
The lines which are intended to represent the relative size 
of two > :ts and a mountain should not be drawn as though 
the ague animals were rubbing noses across its summit, 
while their bodies stretch half way down the opposite sides 
of the eminence. The young lady's parasol should not 
shadow the roof of her residence. This diagram not only 
fails to delineate the true proportions between the vocal 
muscle and its fascza, but would be an actionable libel upon 
the inch thick rind of wild hog which the writer remembers 
to have striven to masticate in the multitudinous bosom of a 
poor white family in the piney woods of Alabama! 

Let the peruser in imagination fill out the whole surface 
of the first diagram by expanding the ‘ vocal muscle” in- 
dicated; then let him surround the figure by the tentacles 
of the octopus and he would far more nearly represent the 
actual proportion between the vocal muscle and its invest- 
ing fascia. 

But, ye shades of Columbia! what is this from the 
‘*Holiday Number” of Werner's Magazine ? ** The rear 
angles of the arytenoid cartilages come close together” 
for low tones; and further statements to the effect that 
their ‘‘ front ends close more and more to shorten the cords 
for higher tones!’’ This is a Christmas present to the cause 
of vocal science with a vengeance. Evidently athird paper 
is required to discuss with becoming reverence such saintly 


nonsense. Joun Howarp. 
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BosTON, Mass., May 23, 1897. 


HERE died in Boston May 14a man who as 


a musician was once known throughout the country. 
His name was Robert Kemp, but he was generally called 
‘‘Father” Kemp. He was the originator of the Old Folks’ 
Concerts. And as the story of his career is, like unto the 
story of the Hutchinson Family, a singular contribution to 
the history of music in America, and as the present genera- 
tion knows little or nothing of his work, I propose to write 


an advertisement. 





about him and his concerts, and I shall quote freely from | 


‘*Father Kemp and his Old Folks, a History of the Old 
Folks’ Concerts, comprising an Autobiography of the 


Author, and Sketches of many humorous Scenes and Inci- | ” : 
| his ‘* residence,” 


dents, which have transpired in a concert-giving Experience 
of twelve years in America and England.” This book was 
published in Boston by the author in 1868. 

According to newspaper account—for Mr. Kemp shied at 
dates—he was born at Wellfleet, Mass., 
cording to his own account he was cook at the age of nine 
years on board a Cape Cod pinkey. For three years he 
fished off the Banks or up and down the coast. 
was twenty years old he came to Boston, and was the junior 
member of the firm of Mansfield & Kemp, boot and shoe 
dealers. 

He says that soon after this he purchased a farm in Read- 
ing. ‘I was at this time attacked with a disease which 
has prevailed toa great extent among my neighbors and 
friends since my remembrance—‘ Fancy Farming.’ I grew 
poor (in pocket) while the fever raged, but was rich in ex- 
perience after the patient was cured.” He tried to raise 
hens. He left home one morning owning 100 chickens. A 
storm anda skunk reduced them to five before the next 
morning. He was luckier with apples. He sold 225 bar- 
rels at a profit of 8 cents a barrel. He spent much time in 
killing caterpillars. 

I find by consulting the History of the Handel and 
Haydn that Mr. Kemp became a member of that society 
November 16, 1852, and against his name is the letter 
‘*D”—which stands for ‘‘ discharged.” 

Thus did he train himself forthe position of choral con- 
ductor. 

* ba * 

And now let us follow him through his book. 

Perhaps the preface will give you a good idea of the 
man. ‘I was always ambitious. Not an office within the 
gift of the American people has been at times above my 
aspirations. My tastes have varied—sometimes with the 
weather, sometimes with my business successes and re- 
verses; but, generally speaking, had I been nominated for 
any political position I should have thrown aside every 
consideration of personal reputation and blindly accepted— 
for the good of the Republic. * * * The period of my 
birth has always been kept a matter of profound secrecy. 
* #* * In political matters I have held many different 
opinions. Living through so many years, with changes 
frequently occurring in the aspects of the country’s insti- 
tutions, I of course changed with the times; but I venture 
to say that within the past hundred years of my life I have 


| offensive to him that loseth a mate." 


June 6, 1820. Ac- | 


| the Billings and Holden collection. 
When he 


| may quote this sentence 
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I would scorn to harbor such an inten- 
tion in a publication which, I hope, will be purely of a lit- 
erary and not a business character. But, at the same time, 
should the reader see fit to drop in at No. 261 he will at all 
seasons find a good stock and a determination on my part 
to sell.” Spurn him not, oh, reader, because he was first of 
all a shoe dealer. Was not Hans Sachs a cordwainer ? 
Was not Sigismund Bachrich the director of a crinoline 
business in Vienna, and afterward in Paris a journalist and 
then an apothecary? Mr. Kemp was proud of his business 
and refers to it frequently; indeed, the closing sentence of 
the preface is: ‘‘ Notwithstanding the publication of this 
book, they (my friends) will still, as heretofore, find me at 
No. 261 Hanover street.” 
‘ * * * 

How did he come to organize the Old Folks’ Concerts ? 

Winter evenings were dull at Reading. Probably the 
people tired of checkers and roasted apples, and they did 
not care to cozen the mind—as Thomas Fuller says—*‘in 
setting it to do a double task under pretense of giving it a 
play day, as in the labyrinth of chess and other tedious and 


| studious games.”” Yet I read the other day that chess was 


invented by the Egyptian god Thuath, who seems to have 
been a singularly accomplished person. Saint Bernard 
congratulated the Templars on renouncing all pleasures— 
even hunting and chess. Burton, the melancholy Robert, 
describes chess as ‘‘a testy, choleric game, and very 
To employ the hours 
before bedtime Mr. Kemp invited a few young people to 
to sing some of the popular songs of the 
day ; the voices blended, and they had a good time. It 
then occurred to him to revive old memories by singing 
tunes ‘‘ which strengthened the religious faith of our 
grandfathers and grandmothers.” The country round was 
scoured for old singing books; prominent among them was 
The rehearsals were 
largely attended. 

Then follows a chapter on music in the early Puritan 
churches of New England. The contents are familiar. I 
‘* Meeting houses in which in- 
struments were used or rejected were known as ‘ Cat-gut’ 


| or ‘ Anti-cat-gut’ churches.” 


not done more, in that respect, than many whom the people | 


have’ preferred before me have accomplished in ten years. 
I wish now that my political opinions had undergone more 
frequent revolutions. I think if they had I should by this 
time be at least a Member of Congress. My lot has been a 
different one from what my early and even later aspirations 
marked out. However unromantic it may seem, reader, I 
am ashoe dealer. ‘Everybody suited at No. 261 Hanover 
street’ is my motto. This, however, is not mentioned as 


The first public concert given by him was at Reading 
‘*December 6, 185—." The newspaper account says 
‘©1854... Hundreds were unable to gain admission to Ly- 
ceum Hall. The chorus was invited to singin Lynn. The 
day after the concert the thermometer was 20 degrees be- 
low zero. The roads were heavy with snow. Shovels 
were used. The singers did not arrive at Reading, a dis- 
tance of 10 miles, till 6 o’clock in the evening. They were 
then asked to sing in Boston. Mr. Kemp was nervous 
about it. ‘‘But no man in my vocation can be completely 
discouraged at one failure. The motto of my customers in 
purchasing boots is ‘try, try again,’ until they find a pair 
which fits them; and I encourage the axiom. Why should 
it not apply to the concerts as well? I determined it 
should.” 

And then he conceived the idea of dressing his singers 
and himself in old-fashioned costumes. Tremont Temple 
was secured. The singers numbered about fifty, male and 
female. Two hundred. who were to sit on the stage, took a 
special train. There was a crowd to welcome them at the 
station. The hall had been long sold out. Doorkeepers 
were knocked down. The staircases and lobbies were 
crowded. 

One of the singers wore a satin damask dress over 200 
years old. Others wore dresses of antique fashion. The men 
appeared in knee-breeches, buckles and cocked hats. Every- 
thing that could not count up a hundred years was consid- 
ered modern. There were bonnets as large as a flour 
barrel. George and Martha Washington, John Hancock, 
General Putnam, Thomas Jefferson, Daniel Boone sat on 
A woman wore a check that belonged to one of the 
There was an orchestra. Auld Lang Syne, 
Greenwich, Coronation, Strike the 
Eleven such 


stage. 
Salem witches. 
Anthem for Easter, 
Cymbal, Ode on Science, &c., 
concerts were given in Tremont Temple to crowds. A 
Boston newspaper said ot the company: ‘‘ They are capable 
singers, perform good music, and all of their actions are 
decorous and appropriate.” 


were sung. 


* ad * 
Mr. Kemp began to give concerts throughout 
The first concerts had been for pleasure, 


And then 
New England. 
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without pecuniary benefit to the leader. To draw crowds 
and pay the necessary expenses there were newspaper and 
board-fence advertisements, and there was a street parade 
in costume. Soon offers came from Southern and Western 
cities. A young collegian was appointed agent, and the 
first trip was from Reading to Washington. The company 
numbered forty-seven. The concert at New York was 
given in Broadway Tabernacle. ‘‘ While in New York the 
company was invited to attend one of Thalberg’s concerts, 
which he gave before the public schools,” Invited by the 
Board of Education to attend a noon concert given before 


the children at Niblo’s Garden, Kemp’s company in full 


costume was stopped at the door by a German, who said: 
‘* Fader Kemps cannot enters dish deatre mit his old folks 
for an advertisement. De shildrens goes hum and says: 
‘Vat have we here like Fader Kemps and his company ? 
Nodings, nodings.’ So deir faders, deir mudders, deir 


kindreds all goes to see Fader Kemps and hear dem sing, | 


and I can stay here mit my deatre all alone if I like. I 
understands his dittle game, and know sumdings about 
management.” The company gave a concert at the 
Academy of Music. In Brooklyn Henry Ward Beecher’s 
church was secured. At Washington they sang to Presi- 
dent Buchanan, who was polite under trying circumstances, 
and when they sang at the religious services in the New 
Representatives’ Hall they rattled the preacher so that his 
discourse, preached without notes, consisted mainly of 
‘*brothers and sisters, friends,” and ‘‘ you, the uncon. 
verted.” They visited the tomb of Washington, and ‘‘stand- 
ing around the vault with uncovered heads, the ‘Old Folks’ 
sang 
Why do we mourn departed friends?" 

Baltimore, Philadelphia, Albany, Rochester were visited. 
In Rochester, according to a newspaper of that town, ‘the 
audience was made up largely of the élite of the city 
clergymen, physicians, lawyers, merchants, besides a 
goodly number of the more indispensable and therefore 
better class—the common people.” 


* 
bd * 


And then under the management of Henry C. Jarrett 
the Old Folks went out West. My impression is that 
Myron Whitney was in the company. A concert was given 
every evening, except Sundays, for seven months. Fre- 
quently there were two concerts the same night; one from 
6:30 to 8:30; the other from 9 to 10:30. When opportunity 
offered itself, there would be a stop-over mid-day concert. 
In some of the Western towns there were extraordinary 
adventures. The mayor of an Indiana town said before the 
concert: ‘‘ Never mind the license,” and then accepted 
twelve tickets for his family. After the show Mr. Kemp 
received a note from him, which said he wished to see him 
across the way. He was in a beer saloon and he was 
boozy. 

‘*Sir,” said he, ‘‘as the mayor of this village I demand 
the $5 license required for Agriculture.” 

‘*Why, my dear sir, you said the license was all right if 
I would pass your family.” 

‘‘Sir! Icannot be bought! Pay, or go to jail! Your 
Old Folks’ concert isa damned humbug! Pay your license 
or go to jail!” 

Then there was a wrangle. Mr. Kemp insisted that all 
the company should go to jail. The mayor insisted that 
the jail was not big enough. Finally the mayor said 
‘*Kemp, you are a good fellow and a Christian; your Old 
Folks sing pious tunes, and they should be rewarded for it; 
give me a dollar and I will release you from arrest.” 

In another town the landlord charged for thirty people, 
although the company numbered only twenty-five. When 
Mr. Kemp remonstrated the landlord said: ‘‘ Look at your 
bills, Mishter Kemps. It hangs up dare agin de walls. 
‘Fader Kemps and his company of Old Folks, consisting 
of dthirty performers.’ Ve hev been hombooged too moosh 
by showmans. If you advertise dthirty you pays for 
dthirty, venever you shtops mit me.” 

‘* The laughable song called Johnny Schmolker,” say Mr. 
Kemp, ‘‘ was first sung in public by the Old Folks. It was 


| Never have we heard voices more beautifully or equally 


| given to me by a student in Middletown, Conn., with the | fore my class last December, I asked each member of my 
agreement that it should not be published. It was pub- | company : ‘Are you willing to goand pay your own fare, 
lished, however, without my consent.” $50 each, and take the second cabin ?’ ” 

At Baltimore, 1860-1, the singing of the Star Spangled | This was agreed to, and all paid, ‘‘except six or seven 
Banner made a great row. ‘‘Many left the hall. ‘Go 
home, you damned Yankees!’ ‘Stick to your psalm tunes!’ | Kemp and Mr. Jarrett. At Liverpool they cleared about 
‘Nigger worshippers!’ &c., mingled with applause, greet- 
ing us from all parts of the house.” 


who had not the means”; these were supplied by Mr. 


$500. In London they averaged about $60 a night, which 
with afternoon concerts amounted to about $100 a day as 
an average for five weeks. In Brighton they made from 
«*« $40 to $75 anight. But the expenses balanced the receipts. 
When Mr. Kemp advised returning, the majority said, 
‘*No; we are out here for a good time, and if we can get 


January 9, 1861, the Old Folks, thirty in number, sailed 
inthe Canada for England. Mr. Kemp, a shrewd soul, 


. ; “+ | our board we are satisfied.” Now, Mr. Jarrett had pub- 
saw that dead-head tickets were distributed judiciously in 


lished the object of the visit as ‘‘ pleasure, observation and 


Liverpool, where the first concert was given. As the Old study.” Mr. Kemp had experienced pleasures of many 


Folks sang the last tune Mr. Kemp felt that the public was sorts, as*‘reading in the daily journals all the scathing 


things that could be said about the singing of good, old 
* #* * “T took another observation, 


all right, but he worried about the critics. One burly, red- | 


faced fellow, who represented one of the journals, looked American music 


disgusted, whenever some commonplace piece provoked en- | . 44 found the soles of my boots thin, my wallet light, and 


thusiast sappome He evidently qameveres ws ascer- | growing worse and worse. * * * My study was, How 
tain where the ‘clique’ who admired such trash were shall I get home.” The company returned to Reading 
seated, for he turned his head nervously and often furiously some months later, ‘“‘much wiser in many ways.” 
about, and his gaze was most searching and defiant (A | The Old Folks were organized again for a new campaign 
familiar picture of a critic engaged in professional duty). | « wonday Popular Concerts” were given in Tremont Tem- 
Mr. Kemp went at once to the — and found him at ple, Boston, and trips were again made. Mr. Kemp then 
work. I have come, sir,’ said I, ‘to give you some puffs Dr. Richardson's Sherry Wine Bitters, and adds that 
ideas g > > »ctj 7 r , i sward . : f . 
ideas, and be get some suggestions from you In regard to | Mrs. Emma J Nichols was his leading soprano for eight 
my concert. years. 

‘*No company, I believe, ever were so long together with 


‘**Horrible! Horrible! Horrible!’ roared the critic.’ 


And how do you suppose Mr. Kemp soothed him? He | less disagreements and wrangles. They were all ladies and 
said: ‘‘ While the Prince of Wales was in America we sang | gentlemen, and never lost consciousness of the fact under 
before him, and he applauded—applauded us, sir—and his | the most trying and perplexing circumstances.” 
approbation was equally divided between the sacred and | “oe 
the secular pieces. We desire a little attention. The | 
Mr. Kemp concludes with a stirring appeal: ‘*‘ Follow me 


Queen’s son had that, at least, from us; it is in your power 
| to No. 261 Hanover street, Boston, and let me sell youa 


to reciprocate.” 

The next morning a most favorable notice appeared in part of boots. If yon Sere been bored in looking over the 
the newspaper ** The vocalization was magnificent. preceding pages I will make amends by a reduction on my 
i regular, but low, price per pair. * * * My shelves con- 
blended ; the effect they produced was truly charming. The tain everything from the « ps pore ones for the creeping 
vocalists are evidently picked voices, and their rendering pickaninny to the pomomige 12 of the full-grow n man. I hope 
of the harmonized pieces was faultless, the attention to light I am not sordid in these expressions. 
and shade, so frequently neglected, imparting a beauty to | a" « 
ae Sng waren aunet Re heed Sp apprectated.” And now listen to this extraordinary statement that 

* closes his story: ‘*‘ Although I have swung my baton 
mai before a large choir in upward of 6,000 concerts, my word 


Mr. Kemp now begins to pad his book. A long descrip- | upon it, 1 never knew a note of music, and cannot dis- 


tion of the Houses of Parliament—*: when the lords are in | tinguisha‘ minim’ froma ‘demisemiquaver.’ I flatter myself, 
session they sit with their hats on, which people of the | however, that I can beat time with the most accomplished 
United States would not call very good manners; but then | impresario.’ 

the lords don’t put their feet on the desks higher than their No, Father Kemp, an impresario seldom beats time; he 
heads, nor spit tobacco juice on the floor, as it is said some | beats the company or the audience 
American legislators are in the habit of doing, which is as * 
unmannerly as to sit with one’s hat on"—twenty pages SeiT. 
about the Tower of London (compiled from a guide book) ; 
nine pages about Westminster Abbey similarly compiled, | secular, sung by the Old Folks are added. They range 


Fifty-seven pages of the words of the pieces, sacred and 


and thirty-four pages quoted from Robert's Chester | from Strike the Cymbal to the Captain with His Whiskers, 





Guide, revised by John Hinklin. Dreary, dull, inexcusable | from Henrion’s Manola to Keller's American Hymn. 
padding To me the most interesting of these pieces is Kidd's 
rr > . . . . ‘ . haginninag 
he first concert in London was given in St. James’ Hall Lament, beginning 
which was full of friends—and fleas. Mr Kemp says ‘‘a You captains ld and brave, hear my cries, hear my cries, 


long intermission was taken, so that we had plenty of time You captains, bold and brave, hear my cries 





to destroy them (the fleas, not the friends) when they were But Kidd's name was William? Why did the poet call 
him ‘* Robert ?’ 


I confess I am infatuated with this ballad 


caught.” The death of the Duchess of Kent denied the 


Queen the pleasure of hearing the Old Folks, who sang at 


the Crystal Palace at the rate of $100an hour. Sandwich : 


I'd a Bible in my hand when I sailed, when I sailed, 


men were hired to advertise the concerts at St. James’; But I sunk it in the sand when I sailed 
they were paid 25 cents each by the day 1 ble 1 
; . f ese are nobie lines 
**I called on Mr. George Peabody, and transacted my And the 


financial business with him. He is a safe man to deal I murdered William Moore, as I sailed, as I sailed, 
with.” And left him in his gore, as I sailed, 
And being cruel still, my gunner I did kil 
The Old Folks sang at Brighton. Then there was dis- And much precious blood did spill, as I sailed, as I sailed, 


agreement. Mr. Kemp did not wish to continue the tour And much precious blood did spill, as I sailed 


in England. He left the company and returned to Read- The American composer is searching nervously for sub- 
ing. There was newspaper controversy about the trouble, | jects. Why does he not take this ballad and wed it to 


| immortal music? The life of the Mannings (1849) is far 





and Mr. Kemp wrote a reply to certain charges 
‘* When the subject of going to Europe was brought be- | inferior, and yet it would make a thrilling cantata for solos, 
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chorus and orchestra. As this remarkable ballad is not Hall, Lynn. The same program was played vt each con- 


familiar, allow me to quote the more striking verses. 
posers will thank you. It is not in Father Kemp's book: 


I. 
See the scaffold, it is mounted, 
And the doomed ones do appear, 
Seemingly borne down with sorrow 
Grief and anguish, pain and care. 
They cried, the moment is approaching 
When we together must leave this life, 
And no one has the least compassion 
On Frederick Manning and his wife. 
II. 
Maria Manning came from Sweden, 
Brought up respectably, we hear, 
And Frederick Manning came from Taunton, 
In the county of Somersetshire. 
‘ Maria lived with noble ladies, 
In ease and splendor and delight, 
But on one sad and fatal morning 
She was made Frederick Manning's wife. 
Ill. 
She first was courted by O'Connor, 
Who was a lover most sincere ; 
He was possessed of wealth and riches, 
And loved Maria Rout most dear. 
But she preferred her present husband, 
As it appeared, and with delight, 
Slighted sore Patrick O'Connor, 
And was made Frederick Manning's wife. 
*-** 
Vv. 
At length they all were reconciled 
And met together night and day, 
Maria, by O'Connor's riches, 
Dressed in splendor, fine and gay 
Though married, yet she corresponded, 
With O'Connor, all was right, 
And oft he went to see Maria, 
Frederick Manning’s lawful wife. 
VI. 
At length they planned their friend to murder, 
And for his company did crave, 
The dreadful weapons they prepared, 
And in the kitchen dug his grave. 
And as they fondly did caress him, 
They slew him—what a dreadful sight, 
Firstthey mangled, after robbed him, 
Frederick Manning and his wife. 
* * * * - * 
IX. 
See what numbers are approaching, 
To Horse Monger’s fatal tree, 
Full of blooming health and vigor, 
What a dreadful sight to see. 
Old and young may take a warning, 
Females, lead a virtuous life, 
Think upon that fatal morning, 
Frederick Manning and his wife. 


* 
+ ~ 


According to the newspaper account Father Kemp, for 
about twenty years, beginning 1870, devoted himself ex- 
clusively to his beloved boots and shoes. For the last five 
years he had been helpless from creeping paralysis. The 
funeral was at Roxbury the 16th. Puitip HAE. 

Boston Music Notes. 
May 22, 1897. 

The song recital by the pupils of Miss Priscilla White on 
Tuesday evening at the Tuileries was one of the most in- 
teresting of the pupils’ recitals given this spring. The large 
ballroom, in itself gay with red, white and gold, was 
filled with well-known society people and musicians, all 
interested in the young teacher and her scholars. There 
was an air of festivity about the whole evening that made 
the occasion one to be specially remembered. Perhaps the 
most remarkable voice was that of Miss Bate, but all the 
selections were so well rendered, and the young voices 
were so sweet, fresh and well trained, that there was nota 
number on the program that was not thoroughly enjoyed 
by the audience. Miss White received so many compli- 
ments that a less unaffected person might have become 
quite vain over the successes of the evening. On Wednes- 
day next Miss White leaves for Europe with Miss Munger’s 
party for a four months’ stay. Part of the time will be 
spent in Paris studying with some well-known master. 

Miss Gertrude Walker sang the Shadow Song from 
Dinorah very beautifully at Madame Long's recital in Asso- 
ciation Hall on Monday evening. She is already receiving 
engagements for another season. 

A song recital of popular classics will be given at 121 
Beacon street on Monday evening by Carl Sobeski, assisted 
by Miss Josephine Green, pianist. 

Miss Adeline Raymond and Mr. C. A. Ridgway, pupils 
of the Virgil Clavier School of Boston, gave a recital in 
Asbury Temple, Waltham, on the evening of May 4. Onthe 
7th they played in Assembly Hall, Salem; on the 18th at 
Y. M. C. A. Hall, Malden, and on the 20th at Oxford Club 


Com- | cert. 


| 
| 
| 





Both of these young artists began with the Virgil 
method October 1 last, consequently they have not yet 
finished their first year. 

There will be a summer course of five weeks’ instruction 
in the Virgil method, beginning July 5, at the Virgil school, 
of Boston. 

Miss Blanche White and Miss Ruth Morse were the ac- 
companists at Miss Priscilla White’s recital last Tuesday 
evening, and the young ladies contributed in no small way 
to the successful evening. 

A concert was given on Monday evening at Wellesley 
College by Miss Laura Webster, ‘cellist; Miss Elizabeth 
Driver, soprano; Miss Mary A. Stowell, pianist; Mr. 
Stephen Townsend, baritone, assisted by Miss Alice 
McLaughlin, flutist. 

The program was an unusually interesting one, and each 
participant in the program was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the audience. 

The ever interesting subject of music in the public 
schools is now being considered in a series of articles in the 
Boston Herald. Among the contributors to this series the 
musical profession is represented by Mr. Carl Faelten, who 
in an able article suggests some improvements over the 
methods now in use, Mr. Faelten says in part that Pesta- 
lozzi and other reformers have taught us that in imparting 
knowledge of any kind the following order should be main- 
tained: The object first, the name for the object second, 
the written sign for the object last. Applying this simple 
and indisputable principle to music teaching, consideration 
should be given first to the development of conscious tone 
perception and tone production; second, to the common 
musical knowledge; and last to the teaching of musical no- 
tation. As improvements over the present methods Mr. 
Faelten suggests a more comprehensive course in ear train- 
ing, some reduction in the time and effort spent in sight 
singing, devoting more time to the study of the folksong, 
and in paying more attention to individual singing instead 
of too much class singing. The list of contributors also 
includes Dr. Larkin Dunton, head master Boston Normal 
School. 

The vocal pupils of Mr. F. W. Wodell gave a musical for 
their friends Friday evening in Social Hall, Tremont Tem- 
ple. Among those who participated in the musical program 
were Mrs. Wm. P. Foster, Miss E. E. Mannix, Mr. E. W. 
Atwood, Mr. J. M. Swift, of Fall River; Mr. Fred K. Swett, 
of Manchester, Mass., and the Cecilia Ladies’ Quartet, com- 
posed of Misses Loie Kelly, first soprano; Irene Dameron, 
second soprano; Edna Richardson, first alto; Josephine 
Dorr, second alto; Misses Lurine Jewell and Adeline Ray- 
mond, accompanists. Mr. Wodell was greatly applauded 
for his singing of Honor and Arms, from Hindel’s Samson. 
Mr. Wodell left May 19 for London for vocal work with 
Shakspeare and will return in the fall. 

Another woman composer has appeared upon the scene. 
The Oliver Ditson Company has just issued a set of eigh- 
teen pieces, entitled the Merry-Go-Round, by Mrs. John 
Orth, wife of the eminent teacher of the piano. Every 
teacher of little ones will want to thank Mrs. Orth for 
writing so charming and useful a lot of pieces. They are 
the kind it is so hard to find, pretty and attractive, with 
no knotty places in them—just what the children like. 
Others of her compositions will shortly be published. 

On Tuesday afternoon there was an organ recital at the 
First Spiritual Temple by the pupils of Mr. Everett E. 
Truette. Mr. Wm. E. Crosby, Miss Helene Vedder, Miss 
Laura Henry, Miss Myrtle Clara Peterson, Mrs. A. S. 
Locke, Mr. Milan F. Bennett, Miss Ada F. Hinckley, Mr. 
S. Newton Cutler, Mrs. Wm. Corliss, Jr., and Mrs. Alfa L. 
Small took part in a well arranged program. 

Two organ recitals by pupils of the organ department of 
the New England Conservatory of Music have been ar- 
ranged. The first one took place on Wednesday of this 
week; the second one will be on Tuesday, the 25th, at 3 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

This afternoon at 3 o'clock three very talented pupils of 
Mr. H. G. Tucker played before a large audience in Mr. 
Tucker's studio. The rooms were bright with flowers 
everywhere, and the program was listened to with not only 
attention, but with much pleasure, for the young ladies 
proved themselves musical and artistic. The instrumental 
part of the program was Beethoven’s concerto in C minor, 
Miss Lucy C. Daniell; Mendelssohn's Capriccio Brillant, 
Miss Ethel C. Rogers; Mendelssohn's concerto in G minor, 
Miss Miriam Cochrane. Mr. R. C. Whitten and Miss 
Eleanor C. Denham were heard in vocal selections. Al- 
though it was a trying ordeal for these young girls to play 
before an audience, they acquitted themselves so excellently 
that it may be arranged for them to play the same selec- 
tions with orchestra some time in the near future, or per- 





haps at the beginning of next season's work. It is seldom 
such splendid work is done by pupils, and the occasion was 
an interesting one. 

Miss Jean Willard’s pupils’ recital will take place on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, May 26. 

A pupil's recital, with chorus of seventy-five voices and an 
orchestra of fifty performers, will be given by the Daudelin 
School of Music in Association Hall next Tuesday evening. 

The Roxbury Musical Society will close its fourth season 
with a concert of part songs in Germania Hall, Roxbury, 
next Friday evening. Compositions of Barnby, Pinsuti, 
J. C. D. Parker and others will be given 

Haydn's brilliant service in C major will be given at the 
Shawmut Congregational Church at half past 7 Sunday 
evening by the Shawmut choir of thirty-five voices. The 
soloists will be Miss Gretchen Schofield, soprano; Miss 
Annie S. Parker, alto; Mr. Parks, tenor; Mr. Charles Del- 
mont, bass; Henry M. Dunham, organist and director, All 
are welcome, 

Mr. S. Tudor Strang, of Philadelphia, will give a free 
organ recital at the Howard Church in Brookline, near 
Coolidge’s Corner, next Tuesday afternoon at half past 4. 
Mr. Strang was a pupil of Guilmant, and gave over 200 
recitals at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 
1876, and is one of the founders of the American Guild of 
Organists. 

Invitations have been issued for a musicale at the house 
of Mrs. George Steadman Bennett, 379 Boylston street, on 
Tuesday morning, May 25, at 11 o'clock, introducing the 
Brahms Trio. This organization is one recently formed, 
and consists of the well-known Boston artists: Mr. Theo- 
dore Gordon, violinist; Mr. Leon Van Vliet, ‘cellist, and 
Mrs. Louise Selfridge, pianist. On this occasion the trio 
will be assisted by Mrs. James Duncan Kinsley, soprano. 


Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton.—Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton will 
not go to Europe this summer, as she usually does, but will 
spend three months at Cushing’s Island, where she has 
taken a cottage for the season. 

Her pupils, Miss Brooks, Miss Latimer and Mr. Bing- 
ham, will accompany her, and study repertory for the next 
season, when they will begin their professional work. 


Mr. Benham Obliged to Take a Rest.—Owing to a se- 
vere attack of nervous prostration, Mr. A. Victor Benham 
has been obliged to cancel all his engagements, and to 
postpone his European tour for several months. By the 
advice of Doctors Jacoby and St. John Roosa he will leave 
very shortly for Newfoundland, where he will be enabled 
to enjoy a complete rest. 


Ogontz School.—The pupils of Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton at 
Ogontz School gave their final concert for this season last 
Thursday evening. The program was well chosen and 
artistic, showing a degree of excellence on the part of the 
pupils which is unusual in school work. 

No school in this country offers better advantages in 
music than Ogontz. Every department is under the direc- 
tion of a prominent professor. 

The pupils of the school last Thursday were assisted by 
Miss May Latimer, contralto, of North Carolina; Miss 
Madeline Brooks, soprano, of Denver, Col., and Mr. Wm. 
McKee Bingham, tenor, of Philadelphia. 

Accompanists—Miss Alice St. Stephen Weil, pianist ; 
Mr. Erwin Gastel, ’cellist ; Mr. David Nowinski, violinist. 

The program was as follows 


Se MN ncn cceunene seesces tees Scotch 
Two Eyes of Brown.............. bes ..... Hawley 
Miss Helene Crocker 
Bid Me to Love Thee........... stennedie reds ...Hatton 
Miss Marian Davidson 
WOIERRITUED, cc cccccctccvcescencsesevesesse eoreese Reinecke 
Miss Katharine Hamilton 
"Cello obligato, Mr. Gastel 
iar Bowed TRG. cxcctdescsbredvsdcéicsvccesss seodnes cd Hawley 
Miss Matalea Woolfolk 
BG TIE  0.5ves covctessvesséctnvessccsesesceess - Mascagni 
Miss May Cordes. 

’Cello and violin, Mr. Gastel and Mr. Nowinski 
eiet: PrN iss don cikcccdidwccenecastcncccesvescensctscescescécces Verdi 

’ Miss Latimer and Mr. Bingham. 
Helmund 


Dalicecas MAMAS. .ccccccccccccseccccccstesssccssccscsoezeses 
Mr. Wm. McKee Bingham 
"Cello and violin obligato 

..... Schumann 


WERRNONG, «oo ceccdccvcscccscccvecaceseses ‘ dee 
Miss May Latimer 
QRS vs « cctvcs dcvcicvevtcdveswwesescess ‘ . Von Fielitz 
WEARS... ccccccccesscecvccccoscecoceses ...Dell "Acqua 
Miss Madeline Brooks 
po er re re ee ; ‘ Sb ad0edviuse’ Blumenthal 
Mr. Wm. McKee Bingham 
AGNUS Dei... cccccccrcecccseseccoccens seesececeseerecscses . Bizet 


Miss Harriet Fancher Eaton. 
Violin and ‘cello obligato. 
Tere Gee TRSTRGRB, 6 ooo cede ccoccscccvccsccevccesecocces 
Auld Scotch Songs.. 


Goltermann 
Leeson 


Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton. 
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BROOKLYN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
5a9 Fulton Street, May 24, 1897 ‘ 


E laughs best who laughs last, but this is really 
no laughing matter; we all know that the accompa- 
nist’s lot is not a happy one; that the dramatic soprano 


strikes terror into his fluttering heart; that his hardships | 


would be reduced by one-half if the phrase ad libitum had 
never been created; if singers did not confound the word 
temperament with the words ‘‘doas you please anywhere 
you please;” if rubato, ritards, &c., did not mean simply 
individual breath possibilities or impossibilities instead of 
graceful musical shadings and modifications. No thinking 
mind can help wondering why so many delightful singing 
birds are absolutely devoid of musical education. Many 
singers hardly know the difference between a common 
chord and a vocal cord. 

Much of this is the teachers’ fault. If, instead of making 
corrections as to style, practical explanations were given of 
the meaning of a period or a phrase; of the relation of anti- 
thesis to the thesis, an intelligence would be created that 
would understand a song as a musical composition rather 
than a musical setting to a pretty poem. Whatis a singer's 
license. Where does it begin and where does it end. How 
many singers are musicianly enough to permit themselves 
liberties with tempo, score, &« Much of the vocal educa- 
tion of to-day flavors of the stone structure on a paper foun- 
dation, and it is small wonder if any accompanist attempts 
to pull things together. Attention to some of these remarks 
may tend toward bringing singing and accompaniment 
closer together. 

One of the finest pupils’ recitals that has occurred this 
season was given by the class of Mrs. Emma Richardson 
Kiister to an audience of about 1,400 persons. Miss Susan 
S. Boice, soprano; Mrs. Emily St. Anna Webber, contralto, 
and Mr. Albert Gérard-Thiers gave their assistance, which 
added materially to the enjoyment of the program. Miss 
Boice has a clear, pure soprano, with a richness throughout 
She gave with delicacy and taste Becker's Springtide. 

Mr. Albert Gérard-Thiers is too well known to require 
much comment further than the fact that he fairly outdid 
his former efforts, which resulted in nothing short of an 
ovation. His selections were: Nur bin ich Ejinstmals 
Allein, Tschaikowsky ; Ici Bas, Duprato, and Come Into the 
Garden, Maude, Balfe. As encores he gave Beauty's Eyes, 
by Tosti, and, to his own delightful accompaniment, Annie 
Laurie. 

Mrs. Emily St. Anna Webber was charming in Dudley 
Duck's Sunset, but more especially so in the artistic pre 
sentation of Hawley’s Ah, ’Tis a Dream, given as an 
encore. Mrs. Webber has a voice of very much more than 
usual power, resonance, richness and purity of tone. She 
is deeply musical and her interpretations are intelligent 
and poetical. Mrs. Webber, whois a pupil of Mr. Thiers, 
ought to be heard from among the first-class concert sing- 
ers if vocal attainment goes for anything. 

Mrs. Kiister and her thorough work has been treated in 
detail so recently that there is little else to say except that 
her numbers were received with the enthusiasm due her 
proficiency, which is saying a great deal. She played 
Chopin's Prelude No. 15, Aufschwung of Schumann and 
the Wagner-Liszt March from Tannhiuser. The partici- 
pating pupils were: Misses Sophie and Carrie Dewes, 
Master Louis Nova, Misses Ethel Bryant, Alice Irish, 
Louise Clement, Lillian Taylor, Florence Hamilton, Sadie 
Nason, Elma Dare, Virginia Crandall, Madge Attwood, 
Carrie Rawson, Amelia Warren Gray and May Rawson. 

On Wednesday, by the courtesy of Mr. Walter S. Carter, 
president of the department of music of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute, Mr. Harry Rowe Shelley appeared in an organ re- 
cital before the largest audience ever assembled in the New 
York Avenue M. E. Church. ‘‘ Never has that organ given 
forth such music,” was the remark of Mr. Abram Ray 


| Tyler, himself the talented organist of the church, and it 
was indeed true. Mr. Shelley played with the fullness and 
orchestral effects that can only emanate from one as 
thoroughly familiar with orchestration and its great possi- 
bilities as he is. In addition to this his thorough knowledge 
of the instrument, the finish of his technic, the poetry of 
| his conceptions, all contributed to holding his audience en- 
| tranced. He had the very valuable assistance of Miss 
Charlotte Walker, whose clear, ringing soprano and fine 
method of delivery were very well received. 

Here is the program, the fourth number of which Mr 
| Shelley accidentally reversed the a and 4, so it is small 
| wonder that the Dance of Fairies sounded as though they 
might weigh 500 pounds apiece and be about 500 in number 
| 


Passacaglia Fugue ‘ ....Bach 
Ancient Minuet 
} Gigue - oe De Mondonville 
| (a) Dance of Fairies... Berlioz 
| (6) Samson and Delilah Saint-Saéns 
Aria, These Are They.......... , . ‘ Gaul 
Miss Walker 
Variations in A flat Thiele 
Waldweben Wagner 
Largo.... reeatnes ‘ Dvorak 
Aria, O Tree of Beauty, from Vexilla Regis .»»- Shelley 


Miss Walker 
é Berlioz 


Rakoczy March 

Mr. Shelley is to conduct a symphony of his own, to have 
the first presentation by the Metropolitan Permanent Or- 
chestra, at the M. T. N. A. convention on June 25. 

The Cantata Club will present the Ave Maria of Henry 
Holden Huss during the next season. Under Mr. Albert 
Gerard-Thiers this club stands as the most prominent female 
singing club in the city, and its finished work in the past 
gives the promise of the manner in which this charming 
composition will be given 

Joseffy gave audience to the piano concerto of Mr. Huss 
last week, which resulted in a most flattering manner for 
Mr. Huss, whose compositions are of the most scholarly 
We need more such earnest American workers, and more 
than this we need appreciation of their work 

Mr. Albert Mildenberg, of whose talent as musician it is 
unnecessary to tell, is just issuing from Luckhardt & Belden 
three exquisite songs, through which Mr. Mildenberg’s po- 
etic temperament and delicate taste gleam refreshingly in 
flowing melody. The Violet, which has been sung often 
by Mr. Graham Reed; I Love Thee, and Echo are the 
titles. The words of the first and the last are also Mr 
Mildenberg’s. 

At the Eighteenth Street M. E. Church a farewell concert 
was given to Miss Lillian E. Cloyd, in which she was as 
sisted by Mr. Herbert L. Doane, director; Miss L. G. Bur- 
gess, organist; Miss Martha Briggs, mezzo; Dr. F. Edward 
W. Hopke, basso; Mr. W. S. Frampton, reciter; Mr. C 
Higham, reciter; Mr. Carl Tollefson, violinist, and Mr 
George Mead, accompanist. Among the numbers given 
were three dainty songs by Mr. George Mead: Wher« 
Love Is King, In the Shade of the Willows and When 
Love's Sun Hath Set. 

At the annual May festival of the Grace M. E. Church 
on Thursday evening Mr. Franz P. Kaltenborn, the violin- 
ist, played with such success that he was compelled to give 
three encores to the prize song. Mr. Kaltenborn is very 
popular in Brooklyn 

On Thursday evening at the Long Island Business Col- 
lege the pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Rihm will be 
heard in recital. Both Mr. and Mrs. Rihm enjoy a con- 
siderable amount of reputation as careful, painstaking and, 
above all, capable teachers. Mr. Rihm is acknowledged to 
be one of the very best accompanists in the entire Greater 
New York, as those who have heard him can testify. Hav- 
ing accompanied most of the artists who appeared under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute this season, his 
repertory is enormous, to say nothing of the fluency and 
accuracy of his reading. 

On Wednesday evening the Emmanuel Baptist Church 


Mr. G. Waring Stebbins, who will be assisted by Mme 
Flavie Van den Hende, ‘cellist; Mr. William Howell 
Edwards, baritone, and Mr. Louis Mollenhauer. 

A song recital will be given by the girls of the grammar 
department of Public School No. 15 on Thursday, June 3, 
in the Baptist Temple. 

The object of the recital is to give some idea of the work 
in singing that is being done in the public schools of Brook- 
lyn, and will therefore have an educational value. The 
songs selected are those which have been studied during 


will present to the Brooklyn Institute an organ recital by | 


the year for use in the schoolroom, and are not in any sense 
exhibition songs. The classes taking part are the eighth, 
or lowest grammar grade, the seventh, sixth, fifth and 
fourth, numbering about 300 pupils. The songs have all 
been learned by note in school, and will therefore show the 
regular work of the department. ‘The recital is under the 
direction of Miss Alice M. Judge, the music teacher of the 
department. 

The following notice will show that the Brooklyn press 
was not slow to acknowledge the delightful art of the young 
débutante, Miss Terrel: *‘ Miss Florence Tertel gave a piano 
solo, the Prelude, by Raff, and Tarantelle, by Lambert 
During her performance she was listened to by the vast 
audience with rapt attention, and when she had finished 
was heartily applauded, being obliged to acknowledge the 
appreciation of her hearers by appearing before the curtain 
twice. Miss Terrel, who last night made her first appear- 
The skill- 
ful manner in which she rendered her selections showed 


ance in this city, is a remarkably clever pianist 


that she had fully mastered the intricacies of the piano. 
Miss Terrel is to give a recital at the National Convention 
in June.” 

On Thursday evening Mr. Hugo Troetschell gave a pu- 
pils’ recital, which, notwithstanding the inevitable nervous- 
ness that always accompanies these affairs, showed many 
fine results Among the most noticeably successful 
students is Miss Mimi Liitge, who played the first move- 
ment of the C minor Beethoven concerto acceptably. The 
pupils appearing were Misses Liitge, Hedwig Bardel’ 
Elinor Koch, Clara Holthusen, Henrietta Doscher, Anna 
Schildge, Louisa Kern, Mr. Willy Enners, organ pupil, and 
Master Charles Hollwedel. Mr. Troetschel had the assist- 
ance of Mr. Franz Louis Berger, tenor; Mr. Casimir Cray, 
bass, and Miss Gertrude Hinz 

At St. Mark’s Church last Sunday evening the G. A. R. 
held their memorial service. The church was filled to its 
utmost capacity, and the music was especially fine under 
the direction of Dr. John M. Loretz, who among other fine 
numbers gave his great military fantaisie for organ. Dr. 
Loretz is a skillful organist and his playing of it was not less 
enjoyable than the composition itself 

On Thursday evening Mr. Frederic Reddall gave the last 
musicale of a very successful season, in which he presented 
an immense class and program toalarge audience. All 
showed results of care and study and brought much favora- 
ble comment upon Mr. Reddall and his work. 

Miss Augusta Tobey must be selected as having a dis 
tinctly beautiful voice and style. She is needlessly timid, 
for there are many professionals who might envy the work 
she does. Mrs. Linda Holmes Byrne, as soloist in the 
Inflammatus chorus, is another voice of much promise and 
prominence. Mr. B. P. Van Benthuysen sang In Night's 
Still Calm, by Luther, with a fresh, clear voice, and a good 
understanding. In all Mr. Reddall added another success 

to his long list 

Honor roll of pupils for the season of 1896-7 are 

Sopranos—Miss Annie Wilson Arthur, Miss Alice Brere- 
ton, Mrs. Linda Holmes Byrne, Mrs. W. B. Fisher, Miss 
Louise Areson Foote, Miss Marion G Inglee, Miss Ida 
Koester, Mrs. William Kritter, Miss Alice M. E. Pfizer, 
Miss Florence Smith, Miss Grace Whiting. 

Contraltos— Miss Elizabeth Bremner, Miss Ida Katherine 
Brown, Mrs. Wm. H. Burger, Miss Florence Copland, Miss 
Edith Lanning, Miss Léonie Stamm, Miss Augusta Tobey. 

Tenors—Mr. C. E. Briggs, Mr. Harry L. King, Mr. 
James Matthews, Mr. Augustus Pratt, Mr. George W 

| Thompson, Mr. Warren Young 

Basses -Mr A. Keeney Clarke, Mr. William Carson, 
Mr. W. B. Fisher, Mr. Charles O. Ireland, Mr. Robert 
Liebman, Mr. W. F. Martland, Mr. C. H. Tomes, Mr. B. P. 
Van Benthuysen 

Mr. Otto Storm, violinist; Mr. Milo Deyo, Miss Carrie B 


Taylor, accompanists. 
The Castle Square Opera Company at the Montauk has 
been turning away people every night. Now that the or- 
chestra has become more in touch with the singers, a 
| smoother or more agreeable performance has not been 
seen here. Detail will be found in another column of the 
delightful presentation of Lucia and Cavalleria Rusticana 
The Erminie Company closed at the end of the week, be- 
cause of an engagement which would be more remunera- 
tive elsewhere 
and were drawing well, but they had the opportunity to 


‘lhey also were giving great satisfaction 


better themselves and did so. EmILie FRANCES BAUER 
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2043 CHESTNUT STREET, | 
PHILADELPHIA, May 22, 1897. § 
-_ the matter of concert halls Philadelphia seems 
to be improverished. The city has outgrown its 
earlier conveniences, and now there is absolutely no con- 
cert hall worthy of the name. 

Music Fund Hall has tradition and years on its side. 
Great and lovely singers have made their appearance there 
in times past and have been joyfully received by the pow- 
dered and hooped grandmothers of the present generation, 
which fact alone makes the ‘hall sacred to many. It has 
also a rare acoustic quality, the secret of which is sought 
for in vain, although the fame of it has gone over the 
country. On the other hand, its situation, fashionable 
enough in 1820, is positively distressing at the present day. 
It is too small by far for our widespread community; it has 
no organ, and it has a most bare and unlovely stage, 
which requires to be screened and banked with palms and 
decorated with flowers before it can be even a passably at- 
tractive setting for the song birds who appear there. The 
ventilation of the hall is—no, it cannot be anything, for 
there isn't any—and enjoyment of music at the expense of 
respiration is bad for the community. 

Horticultural Hall, which has been remodeled and re- 
finished so that it is in fact new, is larger and handsomer 
than Music Fund, and in the best possible location at Broad 
and Spruce streets, next to the Academy, but still it is not 
large enough, it has no organ and ithas an echo. The 
commendable efforts of some of our citizens to secure an 
organ forthe hall seem to have failed, so there is only an 
organ front by way of decoration to suggest the missing 
harmony. 

The Drexel Auditorium is, perhaps, the concert hall 
enjoyed by the greatest number of people, since its hos- 
pitable doors are open to all, and there is generally room for 
all. Good concerts, oratorios and organ recitals are given, 
all of which are free to the public, and are proving to be of 
immense educational value. 

Private individuals and newspapers, however, make no 
bones about criticising the accommodations, poor acoustics, 
wretched ventilation, too smallanorgan, &c. These charges 
may all be just, but the Drexel Auditorium, as well as its 
excellent organ, was built for the same purpose as the 
class rooms, and is not supported by acent of the money 
of the public; therefor the public has, as it were, a ‘imited 
right to abuse the courtesy of the Drexel directors. Why 
should we not have a concert hall which would be to Phila- 
delphia what Carnegie and Steinert halls are to New York 
and Boston, and which would afford pleasure and comfort 
to music lovers as well as pecuniary gain to its owners. 
Build a good hall in an easily accessible part of the city, fur- 
nish it with a fine organ, give the public fresh air and po- 
lite attendants, and our grandchildren will in turn respect 
us for gathering in traditions of our own time. 


*s*# * 


Mr. Franz Bellinger gave a very successful pupils’ con- 
cert in Heppe’s Hall on Wednesday evening before a fash- 
ionable and musical audience. The program, which in- 
cluded vocai and piano solos and selections for a ladies’ 
chorus, was well presented throughout, though the Gounod 
number by Miss Flora Mueller, of Montana, aroused the 
highest enthusiasm. Miss Mueller possesses a pure dra- 
matic soprano of unusual quality and range, which already 
promises great things for the future. 

The break in the middle register, which was plainly evi- 
dent only last fall, has been entirely obliterated under Mr. 


| baritone, unusually flexible and smooth, and is parry for | 
| grand opera, in which he will have great success if he fol- 

| lows his present method. 

The other soloists were the Misses Baird, Miss Helen Gos- 

lin, Miss Ruth Kohler, Miss Augusta Muir, Miss Elizabeth 

Strassburger and Mr. William Baird, each of whom per- 





| formed most acceptably. Mr. Baird sang very well indeed. | 


| The Misses Baird made a mistake in singing somewhat 
away from the audience. The ladies’ chorus, christened 
the ‘‘ Walhalla,” was the best I have heard this season— 
and I have heard them all. Mr. 


precision and exquisite shading which only a master conduct- 
or can obtain. It is a pity that Mr. Bellinger’s busy life as 
a teacher does not leave him more time for such work. 

* *# 

Miss Kate Sheain sang on Thursday evening at a concert 
under the auspices of Mr. Henry G. Thunder, in Music 
Fund Hall. Miss Sheain is the deservedly popular soprano 
at Trinity Church, and sang with her accustomed success. 
The other participants were: Vocalists, Mrs. JohnC. Craig, 
soprano; Miss Kate C. McGuckin, alto; Miss Lisbeth M. 
Davis, alto; Mr. John P. Leigo, baritone; Mr. Patrick F. 
Motley, bass. Pianists, Miss Lisbeth M. Davis, Miss 
Josepha Macomb, Miss Nancy Mecray, Miss Mary Peoples, 
Miss Maud C. Stacey, Mr. Richard Philipps. 

* * & 

The weekly concert at the Broad Street Conservatory 
was of a high order of excellence, with the following pro- 
gram: 

Piano (four hands)— 
Marche Militaire in Dow. y ee ecee cence eeees Schubert 
Marche Militaire in G.... 
Miss Elsie Duffell, Miss Bertha Hess. 


Piano solo, Pierrette, Air de Ballet ......... 


e .. Chaminade 
Miss Hanna M. Wismer 


Vocal solo, My Lover Will Come To-day.................... De Koven 
Mrs. George Heaton 
PP GARD, Fe I so redicvedpstecreesecdstocsedccces Moszkowski 
Miss Elizabeth Hallahan. 
Violin solo, Introduction and Variations on Russian Airs....... David 
Master John K. Witzman. 
ee i eI I tuiitexéedeccersatsesrecsvecesseses Streletzki 
Miss Nettie J. Moore. 
Piano solo, Florence, Valse de Concert................ E. Liebling 
Miss Florence Dale. - 
Vocal solo, Cavatina, Salve Dimora, (Faust)...... ein eaneu Gounod 
Mr. Wm. Standing. 
Piano solo, polonaise..........cccccccccccceccccccscscceee Minnie Wright 
Miss Minnie Wright 
Pe Ns I I nce nce t ney euenstnreewerewhed Gilchrist 
Miss Nettie J. Moore. 
ee ee Oe eee Liszt 


Miss Belle Wilkins. 
Trio, piano and strings, in G.......... aoe 
Miss Minnie Wright, Master Whamen, Mr. Cc ombe. 
* * * 


Mr. William J. Street, the efficient choirmaster at the 
Union Methodist Church, resigns his position on the first 
of June, for lack of time to give to the work. 

The hegira has begun. Teachers and pupils are already, 
one by one, disappearing from the ranks and are only heard 
of from watering places, country inns and European 
steamers. Bon voyage ! M. FLETCHER. 


.Haydn 


Philosophical Reflection.—A Parisian ex-manager re- 
marks with melancholy truth: ‘‘ There is one very curious 
thing in my long career. I never knew of singers whose 
voices are generally so delicate and precarious, to be in- 
disposed on the day of a performance for their benefit.” 

Old Music.—The march introduced by Bizet in I’ Arles- 
ienne, an old march that led the soldiers of Turenne to 
victory long ago, is founded on an ancient Provengal carol 
on the Three Kings. An orchestration of it for a military 
band has been sent by General Boisdeffre to the Emperor 
of Germany. 

Vienna.—The accounts of the two court theatres at 
Vienna show, as usual, a deficit. The opera took in 1,300,- 
000 florins, including a subvention of 300,000 florins. The 
Burg Theatre's receipts were 800,000 florins, including its 
subvention of 200,000 florins. The deficit of the opera was 
50,000, and is attributed to the expense of producing un- 
successful novelties. The other house suffered from 
deficient subscriptions to the boxes. 

Alfred Kuhe on Brahms.—Alfred Kuhe has written an 
article in the Strassburg Pos? entitled, Why Brahms Did 
Not Write an Opera. He denounces the opera from the | 
first to the last, and thus addresses old Wagnerophiles: 





Bellinger’s training, and the voice showed an equality of | 


tone, a dramatic force and beauty which, together with its 
absolute freshness, might be the envy of many a maturer 
Mr. Huston’s solo, Am der Weser, by Pressel, was 
Mr. Huston has a full 


artist. 
another proof of excellent training. 


‘*Gentlemen—The man who has in him the stuff of a real 
composer writes sonatas, symphonies and the like. Opera 
noise and music-drama is written only by one who has 
not musical breath enough for a smoothly perfected piece 
of music.” He adds that men of sense can now see why 
on such a doubtful basis only a Fidelio or a Lohengrin can 
be created, and ‘‘the others,” presumably without sense, 
can see aS Brahms did not write an opera. 


| critic and reviewer, 


Bellinger’s baton was | 
watched as though life depended upon it, and there was a | 
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Vocal Music in Its Relations to the Poetic Art. 


AS a recent meeting of the German Teachers’ 

and Authors’ Union of Berlin a most interesting and 
instructive paper was presented by the rising young music 
Herr Hans Lichel, on the subject 
of Vocal Music and the Relations Which It Sustains to 
Poetry. 

The speaker discussed the subject first from an historical 
standpoint. Music is undoubtedly the oldest of all the arts. 
It is older than painting, sculpture and even poetry, which 
goes back so far into those primitive ages where man was 
just emerging from the unknown. For the infant in the 
cradle makes use of tone and distinguishes between tones. 
It is by the modulation of a few vocal sounds that it makes 
its wants known. Instrumental music arose from the in- 
struments used solely to accompany the voice, and the first 
of these were percussion instruments, used to mark the 
time to accentuate the rhythm. Then came the introduc- 
tion of instruments to support and sustain the voice, and 
from that the development of instrumental music as a 
special department. In the song form, however, the ac- 
companiment must always be subservient to the vocal ex- 
pression. 

While pure tone was doubtless the first means of express- 
ing ideas, this was soon broken up into more definite forms 
of expression and developed into language, yet the highest 
form of the art of language, poetry, has the musical sway, 
the melodic rhythm whose germs are seen in the primitive 
vocal tone. 

In the song the co-ordinate and co-operative working of 
the tone art with the poetic art is necessary. The tonal 
production must embody and vivify the thought expressed 
in the poem. In order for it todo this the poem must be 
short, simple, easily comprehended and dominated by feel- 
ing. An abstruse, philosophical poem cannot be set to 
music with any effect. There must be action, either physi- 
cal or mental; the poem must be descriptive, vivid, instinct 
with life. Many a song has been written in which the 
music, considered as pure music, was excellent, yet the 
song did not live, either on account of a lack of fitness 


| between the words and music or on account of an innate 


unmusical, unemotional character of the poem itself. 

On the other hand, a composer whose works are uni- 
formly mediocre may, by the musical expression of a poem 
instinct with dramatic action or melodic beauty, gain un- 
dying renown through the treatment of this single song. 
The German poet Hauptmann is a writer of many fine 
and effective ballads, yet no composer has attempted to set 
them to music because they lack the simplicity which is 
needed in a song. 

He, the speaker, read a poem from Lenau, descriptive of a 
hunt, and indicated the manner in which he considered the 
poetic feeling of the various parts would be best expressed 
to give a symmetrical tonal picture of the whole. The 
great German song writers, Schubert, Schumann and 
Franz, were especially felicitous in the choice of their 
They had the faculty of correctly judging the mu- 


this musi- 


poems. 
sical capabilities of a poem, and then of sitoutan: 
cal thought to work itself out in the tonal representation. 
In the songs of Franz especially do we find the poems 
short, simple, charged with powerful dramatic or descrip- 
tive feeling. And the musical setting is nothing more than 
his conception of the content of the poem translated into 
the realm of tone. 

Schubert is said to have declaimed the poem of his Erl 
King to himself aloud, again and again, until the declaim- 
ing itself became musical. Thus he sought to develop his 
conception of the poem into a true musical picture through 
the modulations of the voice in recitation. In his cyclus 
The Maid of the Mill we have a series of short, simple, 
clear cut sketches, charming in the artlessness with which 
they portray the hope, the joy, the jealousy, the despair of 
the lover. And how perfectly the music expresses the tonal 
picture of the emotion contained in the poems! 

Schumann also shows the same characteristic in his treat- 
ment of that touching cyclus of Charisso’s, Woman's Love 
and Life. True, it bears the unmistakable marks of Schu- 
mann’s personality. It is his own conception, and as such 
it is probably different from that of all others, yet it is 
nevertheless the development of the poetic thought as he 
conceived it in his musical soul. 

This, then, is the realm of vocal music in relation to poetry 
to expand, exemplify and reinforce by the power of tonal 
coloring the thought which is contained in the lines of the 
poem. 

The paper was followed by an interesting and spirited 
discussion, in which the point was made that to carry out 
this idea most successfully one had need, like Wagner, to 
to write his own poems as well as compose the music, 

J. Carteron Be t, Berlin. 
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HE opera season at Covent Garden opened on | 
Monday night with a performance of Faust. That 
Gounod’s work should be chosen to inaugurate a season of 
opera which is expected to be a particularly brilliant one only | 
shows the continued popularity of this immortal work. For- | 
tunately those who have the responsibility of carrying for- 
ward this grand scheme have had the advantage of close con- | 
tact with our much lamented Sir Augustus Harris, and the 
ostensible object is to follow in his footsteps. It will be for- 
tunate for all concerned if sufficient tact is forthcoming to 
keep things moving in one harmonious swing. It cannot 
be gainsaid that society has a strong hold upon the season, 
but that may be turned to good account if favoritism is 
not allowed to overpower the better judgment of those 
directly responsible for the conduct of the season. One 
step in the right direction has been taken. The theatre has 
been carefully redecorated and much of the scenery has 


been brought more in accordance with the acknowledged 
traditions of the various works. 

The management is taking a stand in some cases at any 
rate against the high salarles paid to the few “star” artists 
heretofore. I understand that Madame Melba is not sing- 
ing because she cannot get the terms she wants. Her 
case represents the position of other artists. Mr. Grau 
does not have unlimited power to pay what salaries are 
demanded by would-be members of the company. The 
syndicate looks after every engagement very closely, and 
probably no man has so much to say as Mr. Higgins. He 
is always on the spot, and so is Lady de Grey, both of 
whom look after every detail, and hear every singer, even 
for the minor parts. 

There seems to be a disposition to give our English and 
American singers a chance. For instance, when Madame 
Eames was indisposed on Wednesday night the part of 
Elizabeth was offered to Madame Duma, an American 
soprano, who is making a good name for herself in Eng- 
land. Miss Esther Palliser is also engaged for some parts. 
Mile. de Lussan, who has always been a favorite at Covent 
Garden, is engaged. Mme. Marie Engle, Miss Susan 
Strong, Miss Margaret Reid, Miss Regina de Sales and 
Madame Brazzi are also engaged from the ranks of Ameri- 
can artists. Mr. Bispham promises to be as popular this 
season as ever, and the conducting of Herr Anton Seidl is 
bound to create a sensation here among artists. His work 
at rehearsals has been a surprise to the players, who are 
beginning to understand him and respond to his expressed 
wishes. 

The season opened very unpropitiously on Monday night. 
To be sure society was there at its best, but the public. 
which must be depended on for its quota of the receipts, were 
conspicious by its absence. There was a lack of go to the 
whole thing which made the performance anything but a 
success. Madame Eames lacked warmth in her act- 
ing and sang in a manner unworthy of her present attain- 
ment. The Faust of Mr. Bonnard was hardly convincing, | 





while Plangon was more the gentleman than the devil in 
his Mephisto. Madame Brazzi was an excellent Szede/and 
Mr. Noté, of the Paris Opéra House, made a fairly success- 
ful début as Valentine. His conception of this character. 
however, was at fault because he utterly ignored the 
moments of tenderness at times shown by Marguerite's 
brother. His baritone voice proved adequate, and I may 
have something good to report of his work during the 
season. 

The chorus has been considerably improved by replacing 
some of its very ancient members with new and pretty 
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faces. Their work will, it is to be hoped, “improve, as 
at present the ensemble and observance of pitch is hardly 
ideal. The orchestra is equal to that of last season. Signor | 


Mancinelli conducted. 
Tuesday night saw the Covent Garden débuts of Mme. 
Frances Saville and M. Scaramberg, respectively as /u/iet/e 


and Romeo, The lady did not meet with the success she is | 


entitled to. All of the artists that night seemed to be stiff 
and restrained; their work was consequently stagey. The 
tenor’s top notes carried him through, and the general im- 
pression created was favorable. The /rzar of M. Plangon 
was greatly admired. Signor Mancinelli conducted. 
Tannhduser attracted an audience on Wednesday night 
which filled the theatre. Madame Eames, unfortunately, 


| being unable to sing in consequence of indisposition, Mlle. 


Pacary, who was to have made her début as Va/enfine in 
The Huguenots on Friday, undertook the character at the 
shortest notice and without rehearsal. The lady acquitted 


| herself so well that this explanation on the program was al- 


Mile. Pacary is a dramatic soprano 
with a voice of rich, full quality and a good method of pro- 
duction. She has evidently had stage experience, for her 
acting is excellent. M. Van Dyk made his reappearance, 
and gave, taken as a whole, a fine impersonationof the way- 
ward knight. The principal fault seemed to be a tend- 
ency to overdo the acting and at times get off the pitch. 
M. Noté, as Wolfram, more than confirmed the favorable 
impression he created as Va/en¢ine on the first night of the 
season. The Hermann of M. Journet, a basso cantante 
with a remarkable compass of voice, even and tunefal 
throughout its range, was a praiseworthy creation. M. 
Bonnard’s Walther and M. Gilbert's Biterol/f were good, 
and Madame Brazzi's Venus was effective. Signor Man- 
cinelli again conducted. The repertory for the following 
nights included Aida, Thursday; Les Huguenots, last night. 
The repetitions are: To-day, Faust; on Monday, Roméo et 
Juliette; on Tuesday, Tannhduser, and on Wednesday 
Carmen will be given. 

One of the most striking coincidences in this Diamond 
Jubilee Year is the fact that Mr. John Brinsmead and Mrs. 
Brinsmead will celebrate the sixtieth anniversary of their 
wedding on June 3, and this date is also the diamond jubi- 
lee of the present business of John Brinsmead & Sons, 
piano makers, which has borne his name so honorably and 
successfully during Her Majesty's reign 

Mr. Barron Berthald, who was, two years ago, leading 
tenor of the Damrosch Opera Company in New York, and 
who last year made a long concert tour with Madame Nor- 
dica, has been engaged by the Carl Rosa Opera Company 
for next season 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel will go to America in September, 
under the direction of Mr. Henry Wolfsohn, and will re- 
main until March, when Mr. Henschel intends to return 
and give a performance of Bach's Passion Music. 

Mr. William Thomas Best, the well-known organist, 
whose death took place on May 10 at his residence, 
Broad Green, Liverpool, after a long and painful illness, 
was born in 1826 at Carlisle, where his father was a solici- 
tor, and his teacher Young, cathedral organist. As early 
as 1840 he received his first appointment to the organ of 
Pembroke Chapel, Liverpool, with which city he was con- 
nected more or less all his life, and from which his fame 
spread all over the United Kingdom. 

He came to London as the organist of the Panopticon in 
Leicester square in 1852, and in the same year was ap- 
pointed to St. Martins-in-the-Fields. Two years afterward 
he was appointed organist of Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. Dur- 
ing much of the time he was in London he resided at 11 
Princes street, only a few doors from the office of the Lon- 
don Musica Courter 
George's Hall, Liverpool, began, and this was continued for 


In 1855 his connection with St. 


nearly forty years. Various appointments in and near 
Liverpool were held, and in 1872 he resumed the post of 
organist to the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, which he 
had held before the term of his residence in London. In 
1880 he was offered a knighthood, but accepted instead a 
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| 
civil list pension, and in 1894 he retired owing to ill health. 


His visit to Sydney to open the organ at the Town Hall 
there in 1890 will always be a bright spot in the musical life 
of Australia 


| 
CONCERTS 


The program of the Mottl concert on Tuesday evening 
contained but one novelty—Smetana’s Aus Béhmen’s Hain 
und Flur, a work likely to be shelved again for some time as 
far as London is concerned. It is *‘full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.”’ ‘The opening is almost irritating in its 
| repetitions of the same phrase, and that which follows is 
hardly more interesting. Truly an odd work; Bohemian and 
| informal. The Parsifal selection was almosta novelty, for I 
cannot remember a performance of Act II. in concert form 
in London. The stage setting was sadly missed, however, 
perhaps more in this work than in any other of the Wagner 
music dramas. Frau Mottl, as Auadry, gave an admir- 
able reading of this most exacting réle, which demands a 
vocal compass from low G sharp to highC sharp. Still 
greater are the artistic demands of the music, but Frau 
Mott] was equal to the task, although at times her voice 
seemed a little hard. The same may be said of the Parsifa/ 
of Herr Heinrich Vogl. I hope that this great artist may 
frequently visit our shores, for no finer conception of the 
Wagner réles seems possible than the impersonations of 
Stegmund and Parsifal by Herr Vogl on this occasion. 
His success was most pronounced. The performance 
began with the Oberon overture, and ended with the pre- 
lude and death scene from Tristan, in both of which num- 
bers Herr Mottl’s fondness for a very deliberate tempo was 
clearly manifest 

Those who remember the way Beethoven's C minor sym- 
phony was given at the Promenade Concerts of two sea- 
sons ago would hardly have believed it. possible that Mr. 
Wood in so short a time could reach the standard of ex- 
cellence of last Saturday's performance of the Queen's 





Hall Symphony Orchestra. For vigor, breadth, delicacy 


and beauty of light and shade, this greatest of sym- 
phonies has never been better done in London con- 





| cert rooms within my recollection. The other orchestral 
| numbers also received excellent treatment. The entire 
program was drawn from Beethoven's works, with the ex- 


ception of a brilliantly scored overture by the young Rus- 
Herr Otto Spamer, a violinist 


sian composer Glazounoff 
of great intelligence, sympathy, and considerable technic, 


made his first bow to a London audience on this occasion, 
playing Beethoven's D major concerto 

The season of the Royal Choral Society closed most suc- 
cessfully on Thursday, when the promised novelty for the. 
last concert took the form of patriotic music in commemor- 
ation of the reign of sixty years. The vast hall showed 
hardly an empty seat, and conductor, soloists, choir, or- 
chestra and audience alike seemed filled with the spirit of 
enthusiasm 

Hindel’s anthems, Zadok the Priest and The King Shall 
Rejoice, were sung at the coronation, and therefore found 
an appropriate place on the program, which opened with 
the national anthem. The Queen's Song, words by Sir Ed- 
win Arnold, to music by Mr. Eaton Faning, is a simple me- 
lodious composition of no particular value beyond most 
patriotic effusions. The important work of the evening 
was Dr. Bridge’s setting of Rudyard Kipling’s poem, The 
Flag of England, a ballad which lends itself easily to de- 
scriptive music, and with which Dr. Bridge has done well 
As the work will not be likely to gain a place on any pro- 
gram outside of England, it is not necessary to go into 
details, but of far more value than a mere fiéce d' occasion, 
Dr. Bridge’s choral ballad will probably be taken up by a 
large number of English choirs, the spirit of the work and 
the many effective contrasts making it a particularly grate- 
ful study. The performance on Thursday was more than 
good, the chorus evidently singing com amore with great 
precision and close attention to contrast. Indistinct enun- 
ciation, a defect noticed before, more particularly early in 
the season, was unfortunately painfully conspicuous to 
those who were without a book of words. Dr. Bridge on 
conclusion was obliged to respond to four imperative recalls, 
in which he shared the honors with Madame Albani. 

An excellent performance of The Hymn of Praise con- 
cluded the program, Madame Albani, Miss Anna Williams 
and Mr. Edward Lloyd being the soloists. The other 
artists who appeared in Hiindel’s anthems were Miss 
Muriel Foster and Mr. Daniel Price 

Signor Esposito, a pianist who has not been heard here 
since 91, gave a recital in St. James’ Hall on the 6th inst 
He gave the thirty-two variations, C minor, Beethoven, 
with crisp and sound technic and intelligent phrasing. His 
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interpretation of Galluppi, Couperin and Scarlatti was 
also very acceptable, but the sonata in F sharp minor, 
Schumann, was lacking in rhythm and imaginativeness. 


These were followed by several numbers of the concert | 


giver’s own compositions, which are pleasing, dainty and 
graceful, 

Mr. David Bispham’s interesting recital on the 10th inst., 
in St. James’ Hall, opened with the Four Serious Songs, 
among the latest compositions of Brahms, sang in memo- 
riam, followed by the Magelone Lieder. 
preter for Brahms’ songscould be wished for. 
stands the finest nuance of the composition, as he 
understands every subtle meaning of the language. All 
those who have studied or simply read the cyclus of these 
songs (and there are not many for whom these compositions 
are simple readings) will join in Mr. Bispham’s interest in 
them. On first hearing the striking beauty and originality 
of certain of these songs is impressive, almost to the detri- 
ment of the others. 

Originality prevails throughout; in Russe Siissliebchen 
and Muss es eine Trennung Geben Brahms depicts the vary- 
ing moods with forceful truth and loveliness of melody. 
Every one of the songs has its charms, and now that the 
cyclus has been introduced the single numbers will be much 
better appreciated and understood. Mr. Bispham gave the 
explanation of Fieck’s Legend between each song. Mr. 
Borwick, an artist who knows music of that genre so well, 
showed all the surprising charm of the piano part of the 


composition to the best advantage. Miss Rosa Olitzka sang | 


Magelone’s songs; Mr. Herbert Groome the minstrel’s song, 
and Miss Marie Engel Zuleima’s song 

A disappointment awaited the audience at the Albert 
Hall on Tuesday, for Madame Patti, owing to sudden in- 
disposition—it was said she had something in her eye which 
had inflamed it—was unable to appear. Her place was 
taken by Madame Albani, who was in excellent voice. 

F. V. ATWATER. 


Anna Lankow. 
HERE are few singers who, while enjoying a 
brilliant career and in the prime of their vocal gifts, 
retire from professional publicity and devote their energies 
and gifts as energetically and devotedly to the cause of in- 
struction as they have done to the pursuit of public suc- 
cesses. 

Mme. Anna Lankow, the well-known singing teacher, of 
this city, is a prominent example of one of these rare cases. 
-She abandoned a lyric career of immense triumphs and 
quietly retired from public life to devote herself to teaching. 
For the past ten years she has been teaching earnestly and 
successfully, and stands in the first rank of our singing 
teachers. 

Anna Lankow, whose name as an artist is a household 
word in Europe, has had rare advantages and successes. 
Her voice, which is a rarely beautiful contralto of phenom- 
enal range and warmth, received its training at the hands 
of the famous Prof. Adolf Brémme, of the Dresden Con- 
servatory, a renowned exponent of the Garcia method. 
Her general musical education (for Madame Lankow is a 
clever pianist and understands more than one branch of 
her art) was received at the conservatories of Cologne and 
Leipsic. 

She made her operatic début with enormous success at 
the Weimar Grand Ducal Opera House, where she filled a 
brilliant engagement of three years. Through a physical 
incapacity—that of lameness—Anna Lankow was obliged 
to abandon an operatic career and devote herself solely to 
concert and oratorio work. In the purely lyric field she 
was as successfully distinguished as she had been in that of 
the lyric drama. 

She sang in all the big orchestral and oratorio concerts at 


No better inter- | 
He under- | 
| monic, at concerts in Philadelphia, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 








the leading festivals and courts of Germany, appearing in | 


conjunction with the most illustrious composers and musi- 
cians of the day. 
deserved privilege to number among her close friends and 


| of the Prussian capital. 
It has been Anna Lankow’s rare and | 


warm admirers such great musical lights as Wagner, Liszt, | 


Brahms, Von Biilow, Rubinstein, Lassen, Grieg, Huber, 
Floersheim and Borodin. Liszt and Biilow, in particular, 
were staunch admirers of her talent. 

Madame Lankow has a tremendous number of enthusias- 
tically analytic notices of her singing by famous critics, of 
programs in which her name is coupled with those of 
Brahms, Saint-Saéns, of other practical demonstrations of 
her remarkable artistic triumphs, which she very modestly 
does not keep in evidence, but which would be artistic head- 
lights in the career of aless contained and less sincere artist. 

Though sought after by the greatest in the world of 
music, Madame Lankow has never forgotten that there 
were newer lights, successful composers in embryo, who 
only needed the chance to become known in order to be 
recognized, and she has never failed to lend her generous 
talent and hearty co-operation to the struggles of young 
composers, many of whom have become famous, chiefly 
through the fact that Anna Lankow first brought them into 
prominence by her generous interpretation of their work. 


ea eee 


direction of the great German singing teacher Dr. Hugo | 
Goldschmidt. It was while in Berlin that she met and | 
married her late husband, the gifted sculptor, Paul Pietsch. 
Her marriage did not, however, interrupt her career, and | 
when Mr. L. M. Ruben, the well-known New York man- | 
ager, offered her special inducements to make a tour in the | 
United States her desire to visit America induced her to 

consent. | 

She made her first appearance with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Walter Damrosch, and scored an | 
immense success. She sang with the Brooklyn eae 
at the twentieth anniversity of the New York Sangerbund, 
&c. It was while singing in St. Louis that Madame 
Lankow received the sad news of her husband’s prema- 
ture death, which completely prostrated her. Since that 
time she has not appeared in public, although her voice is 
in its fresh and brilliant prime. Not caring to return to 
Germany, which held for her so many sad associations 
connected with the death of her husband, she settled in 
New York, and for the past ten years has taught a large 
class of pupils in this city. 

The success of numerous pupils attest the purity of 
Madame Lankow’s training. Miss Marie Van Gelder and 
Fri. Lilli Herta, artists of value, are pupils of Madame 
Lankow. Another pupil of this gifted teacher was engaged 
as coloratura soprano of the Frankfort Opera House, but 
was obliged to cancel her contract owing to the fact that 
she could not sing in German. She made, however, an 
emphatic success at her début as Queen of Night in 
Mozart's Magic Flute. The case of this young woman is 
exceptional, for Madame Lankow insists that her pupils 
study German, her desire always being to help those who 
are fitted to make lyric careers for themselves, and to suc- 
ceed in Germany a knowledge of the national language is 
indispensable. : 

Among the promising pupils who are at present prepar- 
ing for the operatic stage under Madame Lankow’s direc- 
tion, and who are endowed with gifts of art and nature, are 
Miss Marie Hacker, Miss May Baermeyer, Miss Emma Car- 
roll, Misses Bertha and Rosa Abrams, Miss Olga Fischer, 
Miss Martha Hofackére, sopranos; Miss Estelle Moger, 
mezzo soprano; Mr. J. H. Mekean, tenor; Mr. Andrew 
Schneider, baritone, and Messrs. S. P. Hecht and Eladio 
Chao (a member of the First Presbyterian Church choir), 
bassos. 

Many good voices are also being trained for church work 
by Madame Lankow. Among the pupils who are studying 
with this end in view may be mentioned Mrs. Ida Arnold, 
Miss Emily Reynolds, Miss Mary Ross, Miss Geraldine 
Ruye, Miss Margaret McCaffrey, Mrs. Ludwig Marnen, 
(wife of the well known violinist and a sister of Miss Clara 
Lipman, of Girl From Paris fame, who also studied with 
Madame Lankow), Mrs. G. M. Gordon, Miss Jessie ‘homp- 
son, solo soprano of the First Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 
and Miss Mary Taggard, alto, a cousin of Charles Lee 
‘Tracy, representative of Leschetizky. 

Madame Lankow has also found remarkable talent in 
some society woman who study with her, who have no pro- 
fessional aims, and who only use their gifts for pleasure 
and charity. Among these pupils are Mrs. Beatric Bow- 
man Flint, who has a remarkably sweet coloratura soprano; 
Mrs. Frederick Edey (née Birdie Otis); Mrs. Frederick 
Nathan, a warm soprano; Mrs. Edna Stern-Hershfield, a 
mezzo soprano, and Mrs. Marie Helene Heidenheimer, a 
contralto. Miss Dora Sachs, Miss Emily Jones, Miss Josie 
Stern, Mrs. John Ely, Miss Frances Cahn, Miss Louise 
Scharmann, Mrs. Emma Zinser, and Eva Farrell Ingersoll 
(a niece of Robert Ingersoll), all possess promising voices 
and are earnest students. 

Appreciating the value of foreign prestige, however 
worthy or not worthy, Madame Lankow hopes to remove 
her best pupils under her surveillance to the finishing points 
There, with the cachet of Euro- 
pean study, the young singer stands chances for success 
and recognition, which on her native soil and with the best 
native training are denied her. Madame Lankow feels 
that in Europe she could do more for her pupils in the line 
of putting them on the way to make a career. Her method 
of teaching is the same in New York as in Berlin, but 
American managers are slow to believe that anything good 





| can come from their own soil, and the home taught singer | 


| 


stands small chance of being recognized, no matter how | 


| perfect her talent and training. 


After some years of unprecedented success Madame Lan- | 


kow settled in Berlin, and there began her career as a 


teacher at the Scharwenka Conservatory, now under the | in his native town of Linz, in Upper Austria. 


This fact Madame Lankow realizes and appreciates, and | 
for this reason she hopes to eventually settle in Europe, 
keeping at the same time her European and American | 
circle of pupils unbroken, but opening a larger vista of | 
opportunity to the struggling American singer. This is a | 
laudable plan—and its accomplishment is to be desired. | 
At present Madame Lankow is working successfully and | 
unostentatiously in our midst. We wish her even a larger | 
field and the fullness of opportunity which will surely pro- 
duce great results if the indications of present success are to 
be trusted, which we are sure they are. 


Bruckner.—A statue to Anton Bruckner 1s to be erected | 
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ENTION made of the death of ‘ Octavia 
Hensel,” who wrote the biography of the great Louis 
Gottschalk, recalls the fact that a brother of the famous 
composer resides in this city, and is the founder of the Gott- 
schalk Lyric School, which he named in memory of his 
brother, Louis Moreau Gottschalk. This school has been 
for several years most successful and is one of our leading 
institutions. 

Mr. Gottschalk was for many years a bright particular 
star in grand opera, touring with Minnie Hauk, Strakosch 
and a number of other celebrities. His knowledge of opera, 
its detail, the manner in which it should besung, is pro- 
found, and it seems strange when a city can boast the pos- 
session of such men as Gottschalk, De Campi, Castle, &c., 
that opera should not be given with our native talent. But 
this is not a musical centre evidently. 

**# # & 

The great concert of the week was the Calvé-Campanari- 
McKinley-Boston Festival Orchestra show. It was only 
fairly well attended, because it 1s difficult at the end of a 
dull season to excite more than ordinary interest even when 
the great Carmen is announced to sing the mad scene from 
Hamlet, omitted on a former occasion. The concert on the 
whole was good. Campanari was by all odds the “star” of 
the ‘‘stars,” and so I understand he has been through the 
entire tour. Mr. McKinley rendered good service, singing 
in the way to which we are accustomed, and Madame Calvé 
eclipsed herself, but never once remembered she was on the 
concert platform and not on the operatic stage. To some 
artists the contrast between the two realms is very great, 
and it is impossible for them to assimilate themselves to the 
less artificial atmosphere ; hence Calvé, while extraordinary 
on the stage, is not extraordinary in the concert hall. She 
sang the Bird Song from La Perle du Brésil, with flute 
obligato beautifully played by Mr. North. She alsosang a 
little folksong. Then came the mad scene, and this, while 
I suppose very artistic and finished, seemed terribly out 
of place on a half dressed stage, presumably set for dra- 
matic requirements. Alas for the paucity of the require- 
ments! 

I detest little bits of operas, suddenly placed in a pro- 
gram of orchestral and miscellaneous music. There is 
no sense in the proceeding. After the mad scene there 
was insistent encore, and Madame Calve, Mr. McKinley 
and Campanari sang thetrio from Faust. Imagine fora 
moment distracted Ophelia in long flowing robes, disordered 
hair, lately in a state of frenzy, fetching two immaculate 
gentlemen, in evening attire of the most correct stamp, to 
assist her in an encore. It was grotesque. There wasa 
considerable amount of amusement, which is not to be 
wondered at. The Boston Festival Orchestra was most 
satisfactory, and served to show that the Thomas Orchestra 
is not the only organization which has a leader. 

Talking of the Thomas Orchestra brings to my mind the 
fact that there are many reasons for believing that next sea- 
son is to be the crucial test of its continuance. If matters 
remain as now reported, and I have every reason to believe 
the statements are true, the Thomas Orchestra will be 
nothing more than a few inexperienced, cheap musicians, 
and the only remaining tangibility why it should still be 
called the Thomas Orchestra is because Theodore Thomas 
will remain at his post as long as he can climb the stairs to 
the Auditorium stage. 

This is the state of affairs at present existing: Eugene 


| Boegner, about the only fine violinist in the orchestra, and 


who has really acted as leader this year, has been dismissed ; 
Yunker, a good musician, but not much good otherwise, 
has left of his own accord; Wendel, a very good musician 
away from the concertmaster’s desk, has also gone; three 
good horn players have not received their contracts yet, 
and, greatest mistake of all so far as the life of the orchestra 
is concerned, Steindel, the ‘cellist, is said to have been dis- 
pensed with. 

I do know that as late as Thursday Mr. Steindel had not 
received his contract, and the rumor in the profession was 
that he would not be retained. Here is a fine state of 
disruption, and then still the authorities have ‘the temerity 
to solicit subscriptions when they do not even know where 
they can find the men to take the place of those leaving. 

It is nothing short of a scandal. What guarantee have 
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the people taking tickets forthe entire next season that 
the concerts will be uniform and of standard quality when 
only the inferior members of the organization are retained? 
The name of Theodore Thomas may possess potent and 
magical charm, but the people of Chicago will not stand 
being fooled. What good men can they obtain from 
Europe, from New York? It is well understood that no 
self-respecting musician can come here and tolerate the 
treatment which is accorded. Musical people generally 
know this, and artists abroad are kept fully informed. The 
men obtainable are but second class, the orchestra cannot 
get any man like Max Bendix, for instance, but he made 
his own position, and would not be ignored as Mr. Thomas 
would wish to ignore the concertmaster. There is no man 
that can take the place of Bendix, and it seems to me that 
the orchestra people have known this since the time of the 
first concert given last season. 

Col. Kirby Chamberlain Pardee has been requested to 
take the management of Dr. Fridtjof Nansen’s lecture tour 
in America, I believe it was not generally known that 
Nansen was coming to this country, and Tue Musicar Cov- 
RIER was the first to announce the American advent of the 
celebrated explorer. He is sure to be a success anyhow, as 
he possesses the charm of novelty. Dr. Nansen is more 
than fortunate in his manager, as Colonel Pardee is some- 
what removed from the prevailing non-committal man- 
agerial genius in that he is invariably successful. 

*e 2# 

The best and most equable pupils’ concert I have heard 
lately was given by Mr. J. H. Kowalski’s pupils on Monday 
night. As a well-known artist remarked to me, ‘‘ Well, I 
have heard pupils’ concerts everywhere, but in no city has | 
there been one so thoroughly of an equal standard as this.” 
It was but doing justice to the teacher, who had the dis- | 
tinction during the World's Fair of seeing seven of his pu- 
pils take medals 

As only fourteen medals were given, and there were 
numberless competitors, it spoke strongly for the prestige 
of the instructor, Mr. Kowalski should have been more | 


than satisfied with the enthusiasm he aroused at the con- 
cert given on Monday, and I hear that in consequence of 


the very successful performance given by his eighteen | 
pupils, he has been engaged to conduct the music of 
the services at the Methodist Trinity Church and at a large 
A large class of pupils 


salary. What more can he desire ? 
devotedly attached to him (for many of whom he has ob- 
tained good positions), success in everything he undertakes 


Kowalski is one of the most deservedly fortunate mortals 
the earth holds 

The program of the music at the concert contained a 
widely varied class of music and was exceedingly well | 
interpreted. To begin with, the four gentlemen, Bert 
Bartlett, Robert Harty, Harry Talley and Samuel Burnett, | 
have very fine voices, especially Mr. Talley and Mr. Harty, 


who are really good tenors. Bert Bartlett is a young bass 


of whom one must expect a fine career. His voice is a bass 


more than ordinarily good, and he sings with much intelli- 
gence. Miss Cora Sinzich, Miss Amy Jaffray, Miss Czarina 
Clark and Miss Childs are, in my opinion, some of the best 
examples of mnsical students I have heard in the city, while 
Miss Maude Dewey, the young soprano, showed that she 
could hold her own against all comers for coloratura and 
florid work. Miss Lucretia Steven, although not in the best 
of health, sang in such a manner as to show what she could 
The whole entertainment was 


do if thoroughly herself 
well planned, well carried out and to everyone's satisfac- 
tion. Bravo Mr. Kowalski! Here is the program: 
Tenor solo and chorus os , owovscee Planquette 
Robert Harty and chorus 
Aria, Judith . neve Concone 
Miss Clara Veneke 
Aria, Der Nacht wanderer Bellini 
Bert Bartlett 
Recit and aria, Garden scene (Faust) 
Miss Marjorie Woods 
Duet, Mesta Ognor (Martha) ; 
Misses Childs and Sinzich 


Gounod 
. Flotow 
tallad, Marie 7 ‘ Clayton Johns 
Harry Talley 
Nobil Signor, Page’s Song (Les Huguenots) 
Miss Ada Kay 


Meyerbeer 
Avia, La Cieca (Giaconda) isnnann Ponchielli 
Mrs. Belle Barker 
Aria, Samson and Delilah . . —_ . Saint-Saéns 
Miss Clara Moyer 
Von Weber 





Scene and Prayer, Der Freischititz.... ove 
fiss Cora Probst 
Grand Valse de Concert, I] Barbiere di Seviglia . . Venzano | 
Miss Maude Dewey | 
Recitative and aria, Ritorna Vincitor (Afda).... . Verdi | 
Miss Amy Jaffray. 
Seguidilla... 


‘Carmen.... . ; 4 Bizet | 
Habanera.. 


Miss Lucretia Stevens | 


Aria, Una Voce Poco Fa, I! Barbiere di Seviglia ..Rossini | 
Miss Czarina Clark | 
Buffo aria, Il Barbiere di Seviglia.............. Rossini | 
Samuel Burnett 
Aria, In Questo Tomba................04.. .- Bellini 


Mrs. E. L. Frances 
Bolero, Sicillian Vespers ...... : ’ . Verdi 
Miss Cora Sinzich | 
Recitative and aria, Philemon and Baucis Gounod 
Miss Ethel Childs 
Ballad 
Thou Art Mine All 
Because I Love You, Dear : gindeteedueus 
Robert Harty 
Song, Israfel.............. ‘ Su cdvdvdodoes King 


| 

| 
... Bradsky 
.. Hawley 

| 


Duet, Haste, Crimson Morning (Lucia)....... Donizetti | 


Messrs. Harty and Burnett 


The Chicago Conservatory announces a concert to be | 





| Chicago Amateur Club, recently in Batavia, Geneva, 


| Mr. Breckenridge, of Oberlin, organist, and by Mrs. Young. 


given by the Jacobsohn Orchestral Club next Tuesday. 
The annual examinations of the American Conservatory 
in the departments of piano, voice, violin, harmony and 
composition, and also of the Teachers’ Training School, will 
take place from May 29 to June 3. The usual contests for 
prizes will take place June 5 in Kimball Recital Hall. 

Mr. Arthur Burton, a pupil of Mr. Frank Baird, sang the 
following program at Rockford last Friday 
Woes ee Be ie is cdccccesccsccccases 
Forget Me Not.............. ee 


Victorious My Heart Is............... 
Thou Art Like Unto a Lovely Flower 


.. J. W. Frank 
Joh. Sebastian Bach 


, ..Carissimi 
Wilson G. Smith 


BOS Gi cc vesesescevetocs Hawley 
ids idcbwnaacunnde ‘ . .. Boott 
Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind Sarjeant 


Thy Lovely Face......... 


: ae , .. Schumann 
Row Gently Here, My Gondolier.... { 


SOONG, diedcesses se cool 
: Schubert 
Impatience { 


It Is Enough (Elijah) Mendelssohn 


I Will Give You the Keys of . 
{ Old English country songs, 
Heaven 


Twankydill \ arranged by Fuller-Maitland 
° 

The Sea.. os benene <a | 
Midsummer Lullaby ‘ -- MacDowell | 
Ho’ Jolly Jenkin (Ivanhoe) . Sullivan 


Mr. Burton also gave a recital before the Woman's Club 
in Marengo, Ill., and with Mrs. A. B. Cron, also a pupil of | 
Mr. Frank Baird. In addition to these several engage- | 
ments Mr. Burton has sung at the closing concert of the 


Aurora, and at several musicales in Chicago, Mr. Baird 
has every reason to be proud of the success obtained by 


this very promising and talented baritone 


*s # * 


Mr. and Mrs. Bicknell Young gave a studio recital on | 
Saturday, May 15, some of their pupils giving an inter- | 
esting program. Among these Miss Jeannette Corning, a 
young lady from Kilburn, Wis., is deserving of especial 





notice, possessing a ringing soprano voice of Italian warmth. 
Mr. H. Burgess Jones, a young basso cantante, with a fine 


| voice and musical instinct of a high order, also made a 


decided hit. | 
Mr. and Mrs. Young’s closing concert of the season will 
take place in Kimball Hall June 3. They will. however, | 
continue teaching during July and a part of August to 
accomrodate out of town teachers who desire to study dur- 
ing vacation 
Mr. Young is engaged forthe Albion (Mich.) Festival | 
from June 7 to 9, where he will give a recital, assisted by 


He will also take part in Goring Thomas’ Swan and Sky- 
lark, with Mrs. Moore-Lawson and Mr. McKinley. 

Mr. Young will also give a song lecture, assisted by Mrs. 
Young, at Alton, for the commencement exercises of the 
Alton Conservatory, June 16 

The Chicago Piano College gave the twenty-seventh con- 
cert of the season this afternoon. 

Mr. J. H. Kowalski gave a musicale this afternoon 

Miss Mabelle Crawford is one of our fortunate and de- 
serving young contraltos. She sings at Kansas City with 
Madame De Vere, and from that time on has engagements 
until the autumn. 

The Spiering Quartet is already making good engage- 
ments for next season. A series of concerts has been ar- 
ranged for in Chicago. 

Mr. W. H. Sherwood will sever his connection with the 
Chicago Conservatory next September. 

Mr. Godowsky tells me that he leaves Chicago for an 
FLORENCE FRENCH 





indefinite period. 


 * paaradhahnneiBiatcepeate voices for ladies’ quartet. Fine 
appearance necessary. Address Manager, care THE 
Musicat Courter, New York. 


| pastel eeeatatinan church position in or about Boston dur- 

ing summer months by first-class soprano. Address 
Mrs. Ratciirre Caperton, 408 South Eighteenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MATI VIOLINS—Two genuine Amati violins—one 
Hieronimus and the other Nicolas—for sale. Ad- 
dress geuuine letters only to ‘* Violin,” care of this paper. 
They are the property of an artist, not of a collector or 
dealer. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


i — 


Bureau of Information 


AND 


Forwarding of Mail. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER has opened a BUREAU OF 
INFORMATION and a Department of Mailing and 
Correspondence on the third floor of THe Musicat 
CouRIER Building, 19 Union square. Elevator service 
will enable all professional people, musical or 
dramatic, or those engaged in the musical instru- 
ment business or all allied professions and trades, to 
reach the floor set aside for correspondence and mail- 
ing and as a general Bureau of Information on all 
matters pertaining to the profession or trade. 
The attendance and service are all 
GRATIS 
and no fees of any kind whatever are charged. 

The accommodations embrace: 

I. Correspondence.—Which means that desks and all 
material are at hand for letter writing, telegraphing and 
cabling. 

Il. Mailing.—Persons traveling abroad or in this coun- 
try can have their mail promptly forwarded by having it 
sent care of THe Musica. Courtrr, and the itinerary of the 
traveler recorded here from time to time. 

Ill. Addresses.—We are now prepared to furnish the 
addresses of the better known musical people on both sides of 
the Atlantic, so that instant communication can besecured. 

IV. In General,—In short, this department will serve 
as a general Bureau of Information for all musical or dra- 
matic artists and professional people, who at present have 
no central place of meeting or of inquiry. THe Musica. 
Courter is located in the very heart of the musica) district 
of the Union, and it herewith invites the musical world to 
make the Bureau just opened its general headquarters. 


yi \LINIST going abroad desires to dispose of his class 
and studio, located in a Southern city of 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. A splendid opportunity to the right party, who must 
be first class. For particulars address or call between 12 
and 2, S. F. & Co., Room 2, 124 Front street New York. 
INE STUDIO FOR VOCAL TEACHER.—Henry 
Taylor Staats will let his large and elegantly furnished 
studio for two days in the week to a vocal teacher. The 
location, 487 Fifth avenue, near Forty-second street, is un- 
surpassed and the studio contains a fine Steinway concert 
grand piano. 
ONSERVATORY BUSINESS MANAGER.—Adver- 
tiser has had successful experience in the dusiness 
management of conservatories. Correspondence invited 
from responsible persons desirous of forming new conser- 
vatories next fall in cities of 200,000 or more. Or will be 
pleased to hear from established institutions. Best refer- 
ences. Address W. M. T., care THe Musica. Courier, 
New York. 
PECIAL TO PIANO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
—Mr. Nathan Gans, pianist and teacher, will conduct 
a summer school for the study of the Virgil Clavier method 
at Sutro Hall, Baltimore, Md., commencing May 24. Pri- 
vate and class instruction. For circulars and further in 
formation address, before May 15, 165 West Forty-eighth 
street, New York; after that date, Sutro Hall, Baltimore, 
where Mr. Gans may be seen daily by all interested in the 
latest developments in piano study and teaching. 


UMMER SCHOOL—Piano, organ, harmony, under the direction of 
I F. W. Riesberg (professor at the New York College of Music, 


| organist Rutgers’ Presbyterian Church, New York), at Cooperstown, 


N. ¥., on Lake Otsego (12 miles from Richfield Springs), begin- 


| ning June 28, ten weeks. Weekly concerts, free classes in sight read- 
| ing, six and eight hands 


ooperstown is an ideal place for summer study ; 1,200 feet above 
the sea, cool always, a beautiful lake, fine hills, boating, driving and 
wheeling, eight hours from New York. Good board and room $5 to 
$7 per week. A fine opportunity for teachers engaged the rest of the 
year to spenda delight {ul and profitable summer. Address 

F. W. RIESBERG, 
care THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
19 Union Square, New York 





RACHEL HOFFMANN, 


The Beigian Pianist. 


SEASON OF 1897-98. 





Mile. Rachel Hoff- 
mann est une pianiste 
d'un veritable talent 
et d'une haute culture 
musicale. 

F. A. GEVAERT. 


EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION: 


RE. JOHNSTON & CO. 


Belvedere House, Mile. Rachel Hoff- 
mann est une artiste 
m™ NEW YORK. 


de tout premier ordre. 
ALPHONSE MAILLY, | 





ARONA, 


PRIMA DONNA. 


Voices developed from 
foundation to stage. 

Analytical and syntheti 
cal special ourses (with 
diploma) ror teachers and 
professionals ‘ 

Grand Opera in German, 
Italian, French and English 

Oratorio, Concert, Church 
Etc. 
124 Gast 44th Street, 

NEW YORK. 
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EpiTor-iN-CHIEF. 


Branch Office of The | 
Musical Courier, Linkstrasse 17, W., is in charge of | 


Branch Office of The 


HAT is the matter with the man who mixes the 
photographs in the Sunday supplement of the 

Times ? cog ig A before last he confused Harry B. 
Smith with W. G. Smythe, the theatrical manager of 
My Friend from Sadie. with the result that the latter 
named gentleman was labeled with the name of the 
humorist. Last Sunday the English and German 
companies of The Wizard of the Nile were all tangled, 
|Miss Angelo Verack being affixed to Dorothy Mor- 
_ton’s face and Walter Allen being dubbed Bernhard 
'Rauk. Then Miss Reichardt’s picture was not 
printed, although her name appeared. Accidents 


| aS sweet. 


SUNDAY journal, the Mercury, printed the 

astounding news that Maurice Grau and Walter 
Damrosch had joined forces for next winter’s season 
of opera; whether in German, French, Italian, 
| English or Yiddish was not mentioned. Well, why 
not? Why shouldn’t Mr. Grau, now that the coast 
is clear for him, slip over here with a select company 
| of high-priced operatic vultures and pick once more 
at the whitening bones of the great American pocket- 
book? It would be the same old story—excessive 
charges, mediocre and huddled performances, grum- 
| blings, dissatisfaction and—bankruptcy. No matter 
| what else may happen during the season, the out- 
| come is always the same—bankruptcy. And yet we 
| have been reproved, criticised and abused for telling 
a truth that is as plain as the nose on Mr. Grau's 
| face—that truth that always ends with the word, 
an unpleasant word, bankruptcy. Let us say it 
several times—bankruptcy, bankruptcy, bankruptcy. 


HEY are at it again! Not content with having 
invaded the fields of philosophy and religion, 

the Theosophists have entered the domains of music, 
| and we read with amazement bordering on awe the 
| divigations of one Basil Crump, the secretary of the 
London Theosophical Society, and member of the 
| London Wagner Society. Mr. Crump stirred the 
| soul—a rather leathery, parochial soul—of Brooklyn, 
last week. He ‘‘interpreted” Lohengrin according 
| to Theosophy, and a nice, mystical mess he made of 
it. Rosicrucian hash was a serene and clear com- 
pound compared to the Orphic utterances of the Eng- 


lish mystic, who hinted darkly of the Holy Grail and 
its mysterious brotherhood, to which belonged 
Buddha, Jesus, Zoroaster, Madame Blavatsky, 


William Q. Judge, Mrs. Tingley and Richard Wag- 
ner. 

Why not the Pope, Job Hedges, Pat Gleason and 
Vladimir de Pachmann? Mr. Crump’s list is not 
comprehensive enough. We know of lots of people 
who would like to see their names in such good com- 
pany. There is Blavatsky—may her cigarette 
stained soul rest in peace!—now what in the name 
of the Holy Asterisk had or has she to do with Wag- 
ner, with the Holy Grail? Why not include the 
| name of that seraphic mammoth, Ann O'’Delia Diss 

de Bar? 

The fact is that Theosophy, which is made up of 
| the odds and ends, the disjecta membra of a lot of relig- 
ions, is resorting, like the Salvation Army, to sensa- 
| tional methods to attract recruits. Wagner would 
| have calmly spat in the face of anyone who talked 

rubbish like the above. Mr. Crump, go home, read 
|the Bible and listen to a course of Mozart sym- 
| phonies. : 








HE complete criticism of the Paris Figaro on 
Nordica’s singing and acting as Ei/sa at the 

Grand Opéra, Paris is as follows : 

Madame Nordica, who appeared yesterday at the Opéra in Lohen- 
grin, is already known to the Parisian public. Long before she went 
to Bayreuth, whence she comes directly to us—everything comes 
from Bayreuth nowadays, even French music—she sang a few times 
at our National Academy, if I remember rightly, the réle of Mar- 

| guerife in Faust. 

Her appearance on the Wagnerian stage has given to her very 
exotic talent the official and useful consecration which was wanting, 
and,to sum up, this artist was courteously received. Her style, 
though warm, is wanting in simplicity and naturalness, the pronun- 
| ciation is very defective, and the voice, although pretty in its softer 
tones, is not always true when she warms up. 


Philip Hale would say that this is decidedly flatter- 
ing to Nordica, as judged from his eye and ear points. 


| made between an appearance in the barn called the 
Mechanics’ Building, Boston, and the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Nordica may also now be relegated to 
the older class of singers whose long and laborious 
career is finally demonstrating the usual vocal rav- 
ages. The throat cannot endure that kind of work for- 
ever and not show the effects. We still believe in the 
justness of the Paris, London and New York musical 
critics. 


The sum of $5,000 which has been offered to Paderewski in London 
for his services at a single performance would not be by any means 
an unprecedented reward for him. He may never before have re- 
ceived an offer of $5,000 as an assured sum, but his concerts in this 
country have often realized as much for him. The first concert given 
here during his last season brought almost that sum, and during the 
same tour, which lasted about six months, he earned more than 
$200,000, and his profits at single concerts were frequently as large 
The sum seems great, however, for England, where so much smaller 
prices are usually paid. 

The sum of $5,000, which is also said to have been offered to 
Madame Patti for three songs at a concert, was excelled here during 
her last season of opera under Henry E. Abbey’s management, 
when she received $5,200 a performance. The amount paid to Mad- 
ame Patti does, however, seem very large, and it is certain that she 
would never again receive it here. During her last engagement here 
—particularly when she sang at the Madison Square Garden—there 
was nothing like the old-time enthusiasm to hear her. When she 
received the $5,200 from Mr. Abbey Patti's name had the magic to 
draw large audiences always. It is probable that if the two appeared 
in New York to-day Paderewski would attract a much larger audi- 
ence than Patti. These figures were almost equaled at the Metro- 
poli‘an during the past season, when at some of his appearances 
Jean de Reszké’s compensation was not much less than $5,000. This, 
of course, came from his share of 2 percent. of all the receipts 
over $6,000, and that sum was exceeded whenever he sang, except on 
three occasions, when Werther, Tristan and Isolde, and Le Cid (for 
the second time) were sung.—7he Sun 


E have several times explained the great differ- 
ence between a single $5,000 engagement in 
London (6,000,000 inhabitants) and a dozen engage- 
ments Pader::wski gets here in Greater New York 
averaging more than $5,000 each. The London ap- 
pearance is not a drop in the bucket as compared 
with New York. The same applies to Patti, to 
Melba, to Reszké and toallof them. This is their El 
Dorado, and Europe does not seem to appreciate 
these artists. What's the matter with Europe ? 





WAGNER AND NEUMANN. 


HE lettersof Richard Wagner to Angelo Neumann, 
over a hundred in number, will soon be pub- 
lished for the first time in full; meanwhile some have 
appeared in the Meue Freie Presse. In 1881, when 
Neumann was preparing for the first production of the 
Ring der Nibelungen, the report arose that Wagner 
belonged to the Anti-Semitic party. Inareply toa 
letter from Neumann Wagner wrote: 


Most RespecreD Frienp—With the present Anti-Semitic 
movement I have no connection. A statement that will 
soon appear in the Bayreuther Blatter will announce this 
in such a way that it will be impossible for any intelligent 

rson to bring me into any connection with the movement. 
om, my advice is: Give up Berlin and go away and to 
London. How you can arrange this is your affair. 

It would not be bad if your—and our—enterprise should 
through the present state of affairs in Berlin have a very 
steep road to travel. The nobility and the Jews at the 
same time, out of mere absurd misunderstandings, on one’s 
neck is not what our Nibelungen is fit for. 

I am unconditionally for London. Away at once. 
Your friend, RICHARD WAGNER. 


BAYREUTH, February 23, 1881 


Another letter is concerned with the project of 
establishing a Richard Wagner theatre at Berlin. 
‘«For twenty reasons,” he writes, ‘‘I have striven to 
found Bayreuth, because I have a far-reaching idea 
in my head. A Wagnertheatre in Berlin? It would 
have been easier nine years ago; means for that 
purpose were offered. What I wished to produce for 
the world was not possible there. On the other hand, 
what I could do here, where people won't come to 
see me, would be far wiser? But this development 
is now the work of another. May you be he; may 
you carry out what Iintrust to you. But this is your 
affair; all I can contribute is to give you my works, 
to the exclusion of all others."" He repeats that Ber- 
lin must be Neumann's affair, and that he will have 
nothing to do with any consortium that excludes his 
interests. 

‘‘ Better give up the idea if a pure Wagner theatre 
cannot be created. Parsifal will never be given ex- 
cept at Bayreuth, for reasons which induced King 
Ludwig to forbid a repetition of the Bayreuth per- 
formances at Munich. I neither can nor will let it be 





But then Hale has always said and printed what he 
meant, and when we differed with him we pointed to 
| the fact that there is considerable allowance to be | 


performed in other theatres, unless a real Wagner 
theatre is created—a Buhnen Weite theatre—which 
even traveling will spread through the world what | 
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have cherished in my theatre at Bayreuth. A day | where Goes our ‘‘ Defender” leave the peerless Nordica, that | you going to ask Americans to pay money over to 
| magnificent dramatic soprano? Is she not an American? you for the purpose of strangling American music 





may come when I assign Parsifal to no court or city 





theatre, but to the traveling Wagner theatre.” 


In a letter from Palermo in January, 1882, he ex- 
presses a wish that Neumann would give up his ideas 
of Paris, and adds that if Neumann had not already 
spent money onthe Paris scheme he would have 
sought to cancel his contract and openly refuse his 


consent to any theatrical production of his works in 
any language in that ‘‘arrogant culture centre of 
Paris. It just makes me sick to touch it.” 





THE FOREIGN INVASION. 
DENVER, Col., May 15, 1897 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

For two years past I have been a constant reader and 
admirer of your paper. Several times of late I have 
been prompted to write you and express my views on 
the good work which you are pushing against the Reszké 
Consolidated Grab-all-you-can Concert Combination. Per- 
haps I should have lacked the courage to-day to write you 
had I not read the anonymous letter from Louisville in your 
issue of April 21 and “‘ H. B.’s” defense of thiscompany in 
your issue of May 14. Both of these articles contain some 
truthful statements and prove conclusively that your work 
is beginning to be felt. . 

‘*Give us rest?” Don't you do it. Every American 
citizen, musician and lover of fair play and justice ought 
to join you or at least thank you for the stand you have 
taken against the discrimination in favor of foreigners by 
our opera managers. As ‘‘ Anonymous” says: “If the 
public demand them what can Grau do?” 

The public, and as ‘‘H. B.” says: ‘‘ The ignorant Amer- 
ican public which does not know a good thing,” &c. The 
public demand, if such existed, was the result of clever 
manipulation on the part of well paid writers, and I ven- 
ture the assertion that many who raved over the Reszkés 
possessed the most limited knowledge of the music and 
singing of the opera they heard. 

While in Boston last month I had an opportunity of hear- 
ing these famed Reszkés, and in the rear of my seat sat some 
swell dressed ladies, and that their knowledge of the opera 
was limited was apparent to those acquainted with Faust, 
for the exclamation of ‘‘ What a handsome Romeo he is!" 
when the tall Reszké stalked in as MepAisto, and *‘ Did you 
read the article in the Hera/d about his goodness,” &c. 
For this privilege these ladies paid several dollars into the 
coffers of this company. Truly are some of the American 
patrons ignorant. Ignorant to rant and rave over such 
singers; truly ignorant to pay the price to hear them, and, 
worst of all, ignorant of that sublime principle of American- 
ism which should imbue them one and all. Patronize home 
talent first; give it a fair show, proper encouragement, and 
you will see work equal to all the de Reszkés and others of 
their crowd have done during the last operatic season. 
Verily the old remark of Barnum’s, ‘‘ The public like to be 
humbugged,” is a true one, and as you say, ‘‘we are 
chumps and ought to be happy, and we believe we are.” 

So those ravers labor under the delusion that they are 
happy because they paid the price. On another occasion, 
at a Damrosch concert, I heard a well dressed, educated at- 
tendant say, ‘‘Why, when does Mr. Damrosch sing? 
Isn't he coming out ?”” (Damrosch was conducting. ) 

Would it not be better for our managers to make some 
effort to educate the masses who wish for grand opera by 
giving them a production with American artists at Ameri- 
can prices and with the true spirit of Americanism? If 
they will success will crown their efforts, and when the 
season closes a balance to their credit will be found instead 
of the usual deficit. 

Keep up your crusade, and rest assured that every Amer- 
ican will applaud, and many of us will live to see the time 
arrive when your ideas will mature, and American artists 
receive the applause and credit to which they are entitled. 

Yours truly, F. C. Smurzer. 
ns * 
PHILADELPHIA, May 20, 1897. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

I read with care the article entitled ‘‘Defending de 
Reszké,”’ and the defense smacks of the feminine, being 
a favorite with the fair sex and not a few think ‘‘he is the 
sweetest thing breathing.” ‘‘Where is the American 
singer that can reach him ?” is not the proper question. It 
should be ‘‘ Where is the American singer that will be 
given the chance of trying to reach him?” We have cer- 
tainly singers possessing pure natural voices, not fashioned, 
as with chisel and lathe, to the detriment of purity. 1 
know of one artist whose vocal organ is a pure bona fide 
one in every note of its extensive register, and with more 
soul in singing than the noted tenor ever showed, and in 
dramatic intensity Jean ‘‘is not in it” with him, and an 
actor besides, combining purity of voice with dramatic 
action. ‘‘ But” this artist isan American. ‘‘ Tout ce qu'il 
y 4 de plus Americain,” z ¢., ‘‘ Yankee;" hence he never 
would be given a chance, unless he is baptized anew with 


|  W. ~ i - = : A 7 7 ‘ = ie 
| ** Well, I guess. There is a voice like a silver bell, of | and musicians ? 


| liquid purity. Does not she reach him? Yes, pass him. 

You are all right, dear Courigr, and correct in your opin- 
ion; stick toit. Give our native talent a fighting chance, 
et alors, nous verrons. 

There are besides other tenors purer than Jean de Reszké, 
and not transformed baritones, but pure tenors. Massini, 
Van Dyk, Alvarez, and let us hear them before the Ameri- 
can public erects a statue to J. R. Remember the late 
| lamented Campanini, that superlative fine artist, the finest 
| Don José that has certainly ever trod the boards this side 
| of the herring pond; has Reszké ever portrayed in voice or 
| acting the suffering, despair, joy, jealousy, as dear old 
Italo showed us? Nay, nay, he has not got it in him. 

I wonder if ‘‘Defender” ever heard old ‘‘Campy’s’ 
Don José, or Lohengrin, or Edgardo? Guess not, for 
such performances are not forgotten 


the only pebble on the beach,” and if he does not need 
America, qu'il reste chez lui, we can surely survive his 
absence listening to others. There are planets in our 
musical firmament that will yet shine with dazzling lustre. 
Let ‘‘ Defender” give us a chance, ‘‘ nous sommes jeunes,” 
and Rome was not built in a day; we will get an American 
tenor yet, as we have baritones; and again, MusIcAL 
Courirr, you are O. K., push ahead. 

Yours truly, 

* 2 * 


J.C. A. 


AURORA, IIl., May 19, 1897 
THe Musica, Courier is entitled to great credit for its 
persistence in showing up and rooting out high priced 
artists from the Old Country. It’s abominable the prices 
managers pay them. The people, thanks to THe Musical 
Courrer, are seeing through the imposition, and, with the 
exception of a few snobs and dudes, won't pay the prices 
asked. Let us patronize our own musicians after this—en- 
courage them, and let the foreign song birds remain on their 
side of the ocean. The metropolitan papers should stop 
puffing everything from abroad, and ignoring the talent we 
have tight here at home. Keep on whacking it to the 

whole tribe, and oblige Justice. 


UTSIDE of the New York proper the sentiment 
against the foreign invasion is much more 
profound and more aggressive than in the metropolis. 
| The people at large and at a distance seem to view 
the panorama with a greater sweep, and hence with 
more comprehension of the enormity of the crime 
which, under selfish foreign manipulation, has kept 
our American talent banished from any participa- 
tion in grand opera. Not even in the smaller réles 


have any Americans had a chance, and Jean 
Reszké, in all the years he has been coming here 
and enjoying our hospitality in addition to the mill- 
ion dollars he and his family have been receiving, has | 
never ‘‘condescended” to study the English lan- 
guage sufficiently to sing one American song. No | 
MacDowell, no Chadwick, no Vogrich, no Parker. no 
Nevin, no American native or foreign born resident 
could ever secure a hearing through Reszké. | 
Think of this strangulation of ambition, of energy, 
of thought! Imagine any further continuation of the 
tyrannical sway of a lot of foreign operatic swash- 
bucklers coming over here with their hired man 
Maurice Grau to stamp out with disdain every effort 





of musical America to maintain itself! 

Neither will the people of this city or of Philadel- 
phia or Boston tolerate this system any longer, 
whether it be manipulated by Grau or Damrosch. 
This lot of cheap foreign importations to be brought 
over by Damrosch and Ellis next season, with Melba 
and one or two other foreigners at the head, will not 
be supported by the people. We will point out in 
due course of time the mediocrity of a crowd of Ger- 
man singers who are to get from $50 to $100 a week, 
which is great salary for them, which the Damrosch 
and Ellis combination is going to foist upon the 
Philadelphia and Boston public, and which will not 
be tolerated here, but which those two cities are sup- 
posed to swallow with ease and unction. But by the 
time such machinery gets into working order THE 
MusicaL CourRIER will have succeeded in educating 
the people of those cities so that they will be pre- 
pared to meet the operatic situation. 

Neither Ellis nor Damrosch nor Grau will ever 
give to talented Americans any opportunity, simply 
because the applicants are Americans. Merit! Merit ? 
It is not a question of merit. ‘‘How much do you 
want and have you any foreign press notices?” 
That is the way it is put. But after a while the 
question will be slightly altered in contents and form: | 





some name ending in ‘‘ky,” in ‘‘li,” ‘‘oui,” &c. And 


‘‘Mr. Damrosch or Mr. Ellis, how much longer are | 


M. Reszké is an artistic singer, granted; but ‘‘he is not | 


The whole foreign conspiracy, having been exposed 
thoroughly through these columns, must be crushed 
out, and completely at that. Americans must at 
least get the same opportunity that is granted to 


visiting foreigners. Nothing less can be asked. 





WHICH IS THE BEST SCHOOL? 
N his prospectus of the school of music of Con- 
stantin von Sternberg, of Philadelphia, the trus- 
tees ask ‘‘ Which is the best school?” and answer it 


| this way: 


Nowadays, that music and its appreciation have spread so rapidly 
over our country that a knowledge of music has become a matter of 
necessity to any person who claims a well-rounded, liberal educa- 
tion; nowadays—we say—a positively bad school could not have a 
chance of existence; every music school must have some efficient 


teachers, at least in some branch of instruction. But if so, what is 
the distinguishing feature? We will answer this difficult and im- 
portant question as we would to one who knows nothing about music; 
if, however, you do understand music you will see the strength of 


our argument only the more readily 
Science and art, while closely related to each other, differ notably 


in one respect; science is not chained to the scientist, but art and the 
artist are inseparable. A physiologist, an astronomer, a historian 
lays down the results of his labors in a book, and if called away his 
successor can continue his research or correct his errors; this is a 
daily occurrence in the world of science. 

But in art? Artis inseparable from the artist. Who can write 
the end to Schubert's Unfinished Symphony? Whocan supply arms 
and hands to the Venus of Milo? Who can finish the half done paint- 
ing that Makart left? Who can show an error in an art work? 
Noone! The art work is a manifestation of truth as the artist con 
ceived it; it is what it is, andif it contain an error, no one can cor- 


rect it but the artist himself, for no one else knows what he wanted 
to express. His work is arefiex of his morals, of his religion, of his 
philosophy, of his conception of life. These elements, reflected in 
his work, permeate his whole personality; they are the constituents 
of his individuality; they form his “influence,” and his surround- 
ings, his friends, his adherents, his pupils, they all feel the power of 
this influence. In Europe the director of a royal conservatory is 
not appointed by the sovereign for playing the piano or violin, or 
for his singing, but for his artistic personality, for his musical men- 
tality, for the faculty of definitely shaping and impressing his en 
vironment 

This is the true meaning of the often misconstrued words “ found 
ing a school Therefore the question, which is the best school? 
admits of no other reasonable reply, but the one which has the 
strongest musical individuality at its head, for under the guidance 
of a definite and expansive mind the pupils will not be led to a mere 
proficiency in some detail, but achieve a well rounded, versatile and 
yet homogeneous, thorough musical education 

Yet how seldom that very strong ‘‘ musical indi- 
viduality " is encountered. We have too many busi- 
ness men, too many mere experimenters in the field, 
not to mention men and women who seek only no- 
toriety. The scientific and artistic temperaments 
are seldom allied; but when they are, as in Mr 
Sternberg’s case, the results are ever satisfactory. 
It would be wise for pupils and the parents of pupils 
seeking for a satisfactory music master to ask Mr. 
Sternberg’s question and then read his answer. 





THAT PERMANENT ORCHESTRA 
QUESTION. 
M* HENDERSON in last Sunday’s 7imes had 
several hard, cold, sober and practical things 
to say on the subject of the permanent orchestra 


question in this city. Several paragraphs are well 


worthy of quotation: 

We are promised in lieu of our regular establishment of opera a 
permanent orchestra. The plan which has been announced isto take 
the forty-five orchestral pupils of the National Conservatory of 
Music, put them under a good conductor, and give concerts with 
them. This would be an admirable scheme if it were not for the 
numerous objections with which it is surrounded 

In the first place, the forty-five pupils of the National Conservatory 
cannot play well enough to become a public orchestra at the word of 
command. If they are really conservatory pupils they have not the 
routine yet, and they are not sufficiently masters of their instru- 
ments. To say they are simply because the Paris Conservatoire is 
able to turn out a good orchestra is to disclose ignorance which 
would be funny if it were not likely to have serious results. Three- 
fourths of the pupils of the Paris Conservatoire have already had 
long courses of instruction under competent masters before they 
enter that institution. They know as much when they go there as 
most of our conservatory pupils do when they are graduated 

In the second place, forty-five persons are not enough to makea 
good concert orchestra in these days, unless the conductor will con 
fine himself to works of no later date than Beethoven. But it is 
hardly necessary to say that no conductor could hope to attract 
audiences in New York if he did not play anything written after 
1827. But the scheme is so tenuous that it is hardly worth while dis- 
cussing it seriously. It will probably be like many other schemes of 
the same sort. It will never go further than the announcement. If 
it does come to a trial it will receive respectful consideration from 
the critics. But the public will be slower to give it attention 


Sam Franko’s American Symphony is then praised 
and its work compared with the probable work of 
Mrs. Thurber’s band of forty-five pupils. Mr. Hen- 
derson seems to think that the only way a permanent 
orchestra could be made a success in New York is to 
pattern after the methods of Mr. Higginson, of 
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Boston, who invested $1,000,000 to start with. Yet 
we believe it could be done with less money. First 
the odious, the obnoxious and exacting Musical Union 
would have to go, for as long as it exists it menaces 
the musical interests of this community. How can 
aman serve two masters? And the same thing ap- 
plies to the Philharmonic Society; for how can any 
institution be of musical benefit that can elect its 
own musical conductor? Politics prevail, and not 
artistic considerations. 

The critic of the Zimes believes that consolidation 
might do much toward settling the vexed problem. 
We doubt it. There is much rotten and dead mate- 
rial in the Philharmonic Society, and until it is re- 
moved no progress is possible. Read this: 


All who are capable of judging admit that the work of the Phil- 
harmonic Society is far below the standard set for the playing of 
such organizations. The Philharmonic does not improve; it even 
retrogrades in some respects. What should be done to bring it up to 
the standard? Perhaps that is a question for the conductor to de- 
cide. If it is, why does he not decide it? Why does he not do some- 
thing. If he is powerless, then the authorities of the society ought 
to do something. If they do not know that they play bad’y, they 
must be told so until they do know it. They must be told so not only 
by the newspapers, but by their subscribers. 


Mr. Seidl can do nothing because he is elected by 
the very men he should criticise or displace for bet- 
ter material. Is is the system that is at fault, for no 
one dare to assert that we have not in this city orches- 
tral players equally as capable as those of the famous 
band of Boston. But no musical union dare dictate 
to Mr. Higginson’s organization, and its leader is not 
elected by its members. There are varying factions 
here, all striving for supremacy, and the consequence 
is that while we have three or four orchestras we 
have not one first-class permanent organization. 
And we never shall until there arises a man not only 
with capital but with brains, who will put a strong 
man to conduct music made by free young men, and 
not by decrepit slaves of a tyrannical union worn 
out by playing at balls and picnics. 





FOREIGN OPINION. 


T can hardly be said that the corrosive force of 
French criticism is responsible for Nordica’s 
failure in Paris. She sang once and was withdrawn. 
It has been said that there was prejudice in the 
matter, but no substantiation of the charge is offered ; 
as Dr. Johnson said of the immortality of the soul, 
we ‘‘should like more evidence of it.” Her failure 
there ison all fours with Tamagno’s failure here. 
In this country it is easier for a singer to acquire a 
reputation by virtue of the reputation acquired 
abroad than it is to acquire a reputation by good 
singing. Tamagno’s reputation did not bulk big 
enough in American eyes. He should have followed 
Reszké’s example, and acquired a reputation here by 
asserting confidently and persistently that he had 
acquired one abroad. 

As a matter of fact Reszké has no high repute 
abroad. Paris will not accept him; he cannot get a 
chance to sing in Bayreuth; indeed it is only to New 
Yorkers that his singing seems to afford a lively and 
lasting pleasure. It appears, moreover, to be fairly 
logical to assert that his reputation here is largely 
due to the misapprehension that he is an important 
figure in the operatic world abroad. 

In Nordica American critics discerned a capable 
and praiseworthy singer; but in Europe there are 
many such singers, and Nordica finds herself merely 
on the level of ordinary operatic attainment. There 
she is without the immense encouragement of sym- 
pathy of race. She drops to her rightful position— 
after one public appearance of dimmed glory. 

There is no reason why New York should abide by 
the judgment of Paris. 

No reason at all. 

None why America should accept the criterion of 
Europe? None. 

Then why should we not welcome all the old song 
birds once more; and educate our children and grand- 
children into approval of the Reszkés and all the rest 
of them? There is no valid reason. The American 
public has a right to its own criterion of singing, its 
own peculiar approbations. It has a right to assume 
that it knows good singing from bad. But if it is to 
set up its own judgment, why does it not set it up 
boldly ? Why should it take on the fashions which 
Europe cast off a decade ago ? 

Here is the nub of the whole question. The New 
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ment of the singers who are brought over to amuse 
it. It accepts them on what it assumes is the ap- 
proval of London, Paris and Berlin. But the ap- 
proval comes to it shop-worn and out of date. 

One is grateful nowadays to find the average per- 
sun really liking anything. It is not criminal for the 
average person to enjoy poor art, provided he does | 
not enjoy it for artistic reasons. 


Why give artistic reasons for admiring the song 
birds who have left us to pick crumbs and cherries 
in Europe ? 

Especially—why give the cast-off, shop-worn rea- 
sons of Paris ? 





MAY 22, 1897. | 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

I have been asked to send a few lines regarding the plans for opera 
outlined by Mr. Blake. While I hope for all possible advancement in | 
art for Americans, and have subscribed my name to the plan recently 
published in your paper, I would suggest a much broader field with 
regard to the selection of composers and singers, confining it to no | 
nationality or class of singers, but giving ample opportunity to all 
for true artistic merit to establish itself. 

I do not believe that the in/felligent opera-goer of New York, who | 
has heard some of the greatest singers the world has produced, 
would be contented to listen for many consecutive nights to a per- 
formance given by church choir singers, unless with the sentiment 
back of it of supporting a purely American effort, and of developing 
local talent, with the hope of high artistic results in the future. 

THE COURIER truly states “ Art is universal ’’—if we look for the | 
highest standard we must glean the best from all nations. | 

GEORGE SWEET. | 

i ; ‘ aos dl 

HAT is the theory. After the foreign invasion | 

has been repulsed it should be known that its 

greatest weakness consisted in its evident plan to 

make opera in America a foreign establishment, 

which only admitted and permitted Americans on 

suffrage. No American composer or composition 

would ever be admitted by the foreign proprietors of 
the opera here. 

We should approach this subject in a liberal spirit, 
and if ever opera becomes an establishment under 
American auspices it should accord the same free- 
dom to singers and composers that the nation at 
large accords to foreigners. Not only the right of | 
domicile, but the right of citizenship. Not only 
should all foreign composers be weicomed, but we 
should try to capture them and make them our 
own. 

Also with singers the same plan should be pursued. 
The foreign invader never gave our American talent 
the first opportunity, and that is one reason for the 
existence of the present hostile sentiment against 
the Metropolitan Opera House management and 
any opera under the Grau-Reszké combination. If 
this combination ever attempts to reopen here it will 
receive a welcome such as no operatic management 
ever experienced, unless Americans have as much 
right to sing as the foreign owners themselves. 
After this Americans cannot be ostracized because 


they are Americans. 





Miss Rio.—Miss Anita Rio has been engaged to sing in 
The Creation at the Binghamton Choral Club May 25. 
Some notices of her recent appearances in Pittsburg are 
given below: 

Miss Rio, the soprano new to Pittsburg audiences, was a most wel- 
come surprise. She has a beautiful, clear soprano voice, true as the 
ring of pure gold. Her enunciation is acceptable, and her singing 
of With Verdure Clad was a veritable gem. Her coloratura is good, 
and Miss Rio is fully respectful toward the so-called oratorio tradi- 
tions.—/ittsburg Leader. 


Miss Anita Rio’s voice was admirably suited to her part, which | 
she interpreted with the dignity of style demanded in oratorio mu- | 
sic, and with a charming smoothness and freshness of tone which 
made a sensible impression on all who heard her. Her singing was 
truly delightful. 

The duet between Miss Rio and Dr. Martin at the end of the 
third part wasthe most admirable work of the evening, though both 
of the great soprano arias were sung by Miss Rio in a way 
which left nothing to be desired.—/ost, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Martha Burmeister.—Miss Martha Burmeister, of the 
Jessamine Institute, Nicholsville, Ky., will leave for her 
home in Germany on the 20th inst., her mother being crit- 
ically ill. Miss Martha Burmeister, the efficient piano 
teacher at Jessamine Institute, has recently been appointed 
vice-president for Kentucky of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association, whose annual meeting occurs in New 
York in June. This is an honor most worthily bestowed 
The Lexington Leader of April 5 speaks favorably of Miss 
M. Burmeister’s performance at a meeting of the Women's 
Club, of Lexington: 

The program was a delightful paper, Two Great Romanticists, 
Schumann and Chopin, by Mrs. A. M. Harrison, which was charm 
ingly illustrated on the piano by Miss Martha Burmeister, of the Jes- 
samine Female Institute, who is one of the most accomplished pianists 
heard at the club this season, one charm of her playing being the 
beautiful manner of subordinating the accompaniment to the 
melody. Her selections were of course, from Schumann and 
Chopin, and of the most attractive of their compositions. Miss Bur- 
meister is a sister of Mr. Richard Burmeister, 4 noted pianist of Bal- 

















York public does not pretend to an individual judg- 
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ANY, many moons ago a certain young man of 
o’erweening ambition, with a good piano hand 
and a scorn for the beaten path, conceived the gar- 
gantuan idea that by playing a// the etudes written 
for the piano he could arrive at perfection by a short 
cut and thus make up for losttime. He was eighteen 
years old when he began the experiment and at 
twenty-two he abandoned his task, a crippled, a sad- 
der, but wiser man. 


The young man browsed on etudes by Bach, 


| Czerny, Loeschorn, Berens, Prudent, Ravina, Mar- 


montel, Planté, Jensen, Sternberg, Kullak, Jadas- 
sohn, Germer, Reinecke, Riemann, Mason, Léw, 
Schmidt, Duvernoy, Doering, Hiinten, Lebert and 
Stark, A. E. Miiller (caprices), Plaidy, Bruno, Zwint- 
scher, Klengel (canons), Raff, Heller, Bendel, Neu- 
pert, Eggeling, Ehrlich, Lavallée, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Rheinberger, Alkan, Fetis, Ferd. Ries, 
Isador Seiss, Arthur Foote, Anton Strelezki, Carl 
Baermann, Petersilyea, Krauss, D’Abelli, Golinelli, 
Berger, Kalkbrenner, Saint-Saéns, Brahms, Drey- 
schock, Moscheles, Doehler, Carl Heyman, Hans Seel- 
ing, Clementi, Thalberg, Cramer, Chopin, Sgambati, 
Liszt, Hiller, Brassin, Paradies (toccata), Hasert, 
Faelten, Vogt, J. C. Kessler, Moszkowski, Henselt, 
the Scharwenkas, Rubinstein, Joseffy, Dupont, 
Herz, Kohler, Speidel, Tausig, Schytte-Rosenthal, 
Von Schlézer, Schuett, Haberbier, Nicodé, Ketten, 
Pixis, Litolff, Charles Mayer, Balakireff, MacDowell, 
Leopold De Meyer, Ernst Pauer, Le Couppey, Vog- 


| rich, Deppe, Raif, Leschetizky, Nowakawski, Pade- 


rewski, Barth, Zichy and lots of names I cannot 
recall. 

And about the same delightful chronological order 
as the above was observed in the study. 

. of . 

What could have been the result of such a titanic 
struggle with such wildernesses of notes? What 
could have been the result upon the cerebral powers 
of the young man after such a Brobdignagian war- 
fare against muscles and marks ? 

Alas, there was no result. How could there have 
been ? : 

* - 

And music, what became of music in all this tur- 
moil of technics ? It went begging, and in after years 
the young man, observing how many young people, 
ambitious and talented, were pursuing the same false 
track, determined to think the thing out, and first 
went about it by asking well-known authorities, and 
finally formulated the question this way: What 
etudes are absolutely necessary for a mastery of the 
keyboard ? 

* a * 

Since the days of Carl Czerny—God bless his old 
Toccata in C !—instruction books, commonly known as 
methods, began to appear. How many I do not 
propose to tell you. You all know Moscheles and 
Fetis, the Kalkbrenner, the Henri Herz, Lebert and 
Stark and Richardson (founded on Dreyschock). 
That they have fallen into disuse is not only natural. 
They were for the most part bulky, contained a large 
amount of useless material, and did not cover the 
ground, often being reflections of a one-sided vir- 
tuosity. Then up sprang an army of etudes. 
Countless hosts of notes, marshaled into the most 
fantastic figures, hurled themselves at varying 
velocities and rhythms on the piano studying world. 
Dire were the results. Schools arose and camps 
within camps. There were them in the land that de- 
veloped the left hand at the expense of the right and 
the other way. Trill and double note specialists 
abounded, and one could study octaves here and 
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ornaments there, stiffness at Stuttgart, flabbiness 

with Deppe, and yet no man could truthfully swear 

that his was the rightful, the unique method. 
. 3 * 

Suddenly in this quagmire of doubt and dumb 
keyboards arose a still small voice, but the voice of 
a mighty man. This is what the voice said: 

‘‘There is but one god in technic, Bach, and Cle- 
menti is his prophet.” 

Thus spake Carl Tausig, and left behind him an 
imperishable edition of Clementi! 

* ” * 

It was Tausig’s opinion that Clementi and Chopin 
alone have provided studies which perfectly fulfill 
their intention. This is sufficiently set forth and ex- 
plained in the preface affixed to his selection by C. 
F. Weitzmann by the assertion that each of these Cle- 
menti studies represents a distinct figure—whether 
by running and undulating passages, broken chords, 
purposely arranged difficulties and motives making 
for finger independence or to promote the freedom, 
ability and sustaining power of the performer in 
various ways by the change of position and by mod- 
ulatidn throughout the piece. 

Thus studied, these etudes will enable the pupil 
who can play them with correctness and facility to 
execute with ease similar passages occurring in the 
works of other masters and attain the necessary pre- 
cision, clearness and freedom for the performance of 
almost any kind of musical composition. It was 
Tausig’s habit to make use of them before all others 
in the school for the higher development of piano 
playing of which he was the head. He also used 
them himself. Furthermore he asserted that by 
means of those studies Clementi made known and 
accessible the entire piano literature from Bach, who 
requires special study, to Beethoven, just as Chopin 
and Liszt completed the scale of dazzling virtuosity. 
In making a selection from Clementi’s Gradus ad 
Parnassum, or the Art of Playing the Piano Taught 
by a Hundred Examples, Tausig had ample excuse, 
because many students have become alarmed by the 
vast number of exercises contained in the work, 
which in its original form includes not only repeti- 
tions of passages, modes of execution and manner- 
isms, but even compositions unsuited to the taste of 
the present time. 

It has, therefore, been his aim to make choice of 
those most practical and improving studies from the 
Gradus that are intended to overcome the greatest 
variety of difficulties, and at the same time he has 
arranged them progressively and with several differ- 
ent readings for fingering and execution, thus ren- 
dering the work suitable to the requirements of our 
day. He has only altered the original fingering in 
those passages where it no longer tallies with the 
views at present entertained of this branch of piano 
technic, or where the choice of fingering is better 
calculated to strengthen the naturally weak fingers of 
both hands to aid in practicing the passing of the 
different fingers and thumb over and under each 
other, and in giving the hand a wider grasp, &c. 

* “ * 

The Gradus was one great barrier—a mighty one, 
indeed—against the influx of barren, mechanical or 
nonsensical etudes for the piano. Just read the in- 
complete list above, and does not your head wither 
as a fired scroll at the prospect of studying such a 
vast array of notes? Then came Von Biilow with 


his Cramer edition, and another step was taken in | their Raphael. 


the boiling down movement. Moreover the clever 
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sentializing age a quarter of a century means many 
revolutions in taste and technic. Condense, condense 
is the cry, and thereupon rose Oscar Dumbthumb 
Raif, who wished to be called the Richard Wagner of 
piano pedagogues, for with one wave of his wand he 
would banish all etudes, substituting in their stead 
music, and music only. Pick out the difficulties of 
a composition, said Mr. Raif, for slow practice and 
you will save time and wear and tear on the nerves. 

This is a half truth, and it is subject to criticism, 
for the brain has to advance by half steps, besides 
the difficulty of selection and the application might 
prove stumbling blocks. Yet Raif made a step in 
piano pedagogy, nihilistic though it seemed, and to- 
day we have those remarkable daily studies of Isidor 
Phillip, which are a practical demonstration of Raif's 
theory. " 

7 * 

Then came forward a few reasoning men who 
said: ‘‘Why not skeletonize the whole system of 
technic, giving itin pure, powerful but small doses to 
the student ?” With this idea Plaidy, Zwintscher, 
Mason and Mathews, Germer, Louis Koehler and 
Riemann have published volumes literally epitomiz- 
ing the technics of the piano. Dr. William Mason in 
his Touch and Technic further diversifies this bald 
material by making the pupil attack it with varying 
touches, rhythms and velocities. Albert R. Parsons, 
in his valuable Synthetic Method, makes miracles of 
music commonplaces for the tender, plastic mind of 
childhood. But all these, while training the mind 
and muscles, do not infringe upon the problem the 
young man attempted to solve. That problem re- 
lated to studies only. His hand was supposed to be 
placed—in a word—to be posed. 


* 
- * 


He incidentally found that Heinrich Germer's 
Technics or Mason’s Touch and Technic were 
sufficient to form the fingers, wrist, forearm and 
upper arm; that on a Virgil clavier every technical 
problem of the flat keyboard could be satisfactorily 
worked out, and then arose the question: What 
studies are absolutely essential to the pianist who 
wishes to go to the technical boundaries of the flat 
keyboard ? 

Technics alone would not do, for you do not get 
figures that flow nor the sequence of musical ideas, nor 
musical endurance, not to mention style, phrasing, 
&c. No one work on technic blends all these requi- 
sites. Piano studies cannot be absolutely discarded 
without a serious loss, for one loses the suavity and 
simplicity of Cramer, a true pendant of Mozart; the 
indispensable technics and foundational tone and 
touch of Clementi, a true forerunner of Beethoven, 
and then what a loss to piano literature would be 
the destruction of the studies of Chopin, Liszt and 
Rubinstein ! 

No, there lurks an element of truth in the claims 
of all these .worthy thinkers, experimenters and 
seekers after the truth. Our young man, who was 
somewhat of an experimental psychologist, knew 
this, and earnestly sought for the keystone of the 
arch, the arcanum of the system, and after weary years 
of travail found it in Bach—great, good, glorious, god- 
like Johann Sebastian Bach, in whose music floats 
the past, present and future of the tone art. Mighty 
Bach, who could fashion a tiny prelude for a child's 
sweet fingers, a Leonardo da Vinci among com- 
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modern piano music, and studying him gives a 
nobility of tone, freedom of style and a surety of 


finger that may be found in no other collection. 
Tausig compressed Clementi into twenty-nine exam- 
ples, which may with discrimination be reduced to 
fifteen for practical use. The same may be said of 
Biilow’s Cramer, not much more than half being 
really necessary 

Biilow’s trinity of B’s—Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms—may be paralleled in the literature of piano 
studies by a trinity of C’s—Cramer, Clementi and 
Chopin. And that leads me to the great question, 
How is that ugly gap, that break, to be filled in, to 
be bridged between Clementi and Chopin? Biilow 
attempts to supply the bridge by a compound of 
Moscheles, Henselt and Haberbier, which is ob- 
viously tedious, and in one case—Henselt 
cart before the horse 


puts the 


. 
* * 


I believe the gap can be safely crossed by using 
the two very valuable Hummel concertos in A and B 
minor, for between Chopin—the early Chopin—and 
Hummel there is not a certain resemblance. Some 
of Hummel’s passage work, for example, is singularly 
like Chopin’s juvenile style, and Chopin, as evety- 
one knows, was extremely fond of the Hummel con- 
certos. Of course the resemblance is an external 
one, for spiritually there is no kinship between the 
sleek pianist of Weimar and the genius of Warsaw 

Yet pieces and concertos do not quite serve the 
purpose, and may the Fates and Joseffy pardon me 
for the blasphemy, but I fear I do not appreciate 
the much vaunted Moscheles studies. To be sure, 
they are fat, healthy, indeed, almost buxom, but 
they lack just a pinch of that attic salt which has 
conserved Cramer and Clementi. Understand that 
I do not mean to speak irreverently of Moscheles. | 
think that his G minor concerto is the greatest con- 
servatory concerto ever written, and his various 
Hommages for two dry pianists serve the agreeable 
purpose of driving a man to hard drink. I wish 
merely to estimate the op. 70, 95 and 51 from the 
viewpoint of a utilitarian. 

There is nothing in op. 70 that has not been done 
far better by contemporaries of the composer. For 
instance, the double note study is weak when com- 
pared with that best of all double note studies, 
En passant, it is one of the 
most remarkable special studies ever written, and is 


certainly No. 1 in the famous trio of double note 


Czerny’s toccata in C 


etudes, the other two being the Schumann toccata and 
Chopin's G sharp minor study Include by all means 
the Czerny toccata in your list, and get the Mosz- 
kowski edition, which is remarkable for nothing ex- 
cept that it omits the celebrated misprint at the close 
of the original edition. 


* 
* * 


There are studies by Kalkbrenner remarkable fot 
their virtuoso character. Ries, too, has done some 
good work, notably the first of the set in the Peters’ 
edition. His hun- 


dred daily exercises are really original, and contain 


Then there is Edmund Neupert. 


new technical figures, and his etudes in the Edition 
Peters are charming. They suggest Grieg, but a 
more virile, masterful Grieg. 

Take the Thalberg studies, how infinitely more 
‘‘pianistic’’ and poetic than the respectable Mosch- 
eles! I knowthat it isthe fashion of the day to 
sneer at Thalberg and his machine-made fantaisies, 





posers, as Beethoven is their Michael Angelo, Mozart 


With the starting point of the first preludes and | 


in his preface to the Cramer edition: ‘‘ Here is my list; | his feet, or rather his hands, on terra firma, and pro- 


take and study it. 


—if you have talent.” Here is his list: 


You will then become a pianist | ceeded with the two and three part inventions and 
the suites, English and French, and the great forty- 


Lebert and Stark—abomination of angular desola- | eight preludes and fugues in the Well Tempered | 


tion; Aloys Schmitt exercises, with a touch of Heller | Clavichord, not forgetting the beautiful A minor 
to give flavor and flesh to the old dry bones; Cramer | fugue with the few bars of prelude. 


(Biilow), St. Heller, op: 46 and 47; Czerny daily ex- 


Before the clavichord is reached the pupil's hand | 





ercises, and the school of legato and staccato; Tau-/|jis ready for Cramer, and some of these beautiful 


sig’s Clementi; Moscheles, op. 70; Henselt, op. 2| music pieces, many poetical in the extreme, may be 


and 5, and as a bridge Haberbier’s Etudes Poesies; | given, 
Moscheles, op. 95, characteristic studies; Chopin, ops. | Clementi-Tausig’s Clementi ? 


What could follow Cramer more fitly than 
A great teacher as 


10 and 25, glorious music; Liszt studies, Rubinstein | well as a great virtuoso, Tausig pinned his faith to 
studies, and finally, asa ‘‘topper,” V. C. Alkan, with | these studies, and so does that other great virtuoso, 


Theodore Kullak’s octave studies on the side. 
* = om 
Now this list is not bad, but it is nearly twenty- 


five years since it was made, and in this quintes- | 





Joseffy, who practices what he preaches and studied 
Clementi as did Chopin when he prepared for con- 
cert. Bach was also Chopin's daily bread. 


In Clementi one may discern all the seeds of | 


| mentation trite and much of his work stale. 


but we should not be blind to the beauties of his Art 
of Singing on the Piano, his etudes, op. 26, one of them 


nef * . : : j - |}in C, atremolo study, being more useful than Gott- 
Hans took the reins in his hands, and practically said | exercisesof Bach the young groper found that he had | : 


schalk’s famous Tremolo, not forgetting the op. 44, 
a very pretty theme in repeated notes, 

Thalberg, I repeat, has written music that can be 
passed over by any fair-minded teacher or pupil. 
Another objection I have to Moscheles is that he is 
already old-fashioned. His style is rococo, his orna- 
Study 


| him if you will; a half dozen of his etudes will suffice ; 


but do not imagine that he prepares the hand for 
Henselt or Chopin, as Von Biilow so fondly fancied. 


* 
* * 


There is one man I would suggest—a composer 
who is as much forgotten as Steibelt, who wrote a 
Storm for the piano, and thought that he was as 
good a man as Beethoven. Have you ever heard of 
Joseph Christoph Kessler? 

It is difficult to discover much about him, except 
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that Chopin dedicated the German edition of his | 


preludes, op. 28, ‘‘a Monsieur J. C. Kessler.” 
same Kessler was born in Augsburg in 1800 (he was 


This | 


| 


younger than Bundelcund); he studied philosophy as 
well as music at Vienna, and at Lemberg in the | 


house of his patron, Count Potocki, he composed his 
op. 20, twenty-four studies, dedicated to J. N. Hum- 
mel. Kessler was a brilliant pianist, met Chopin at 
Warsaw, and later dedicated to him his twenty-four 
preludes, op. 31. He was highly thought of by Kalk- 
brenner, and Fetis and Moscheles incorporated some 
of his etudes in their Method of Methods. In 1835 
Kessler attracted Schumann's attention, and that 
great critic said that the pianist had good stuff in him. 
‘‘Mann von geist und sogar poetischem geist,” he 
wrote, but somehow his music fell into disuse and is 
hardly ever heard. Fancy a pianist playing a Kess- 
ler etude in concert, yet that is what Franz Liszt did, 
and though the studies themselves hardly warrant a 
concert hearing, there is much that is brilliant, effec- 
tive and eminently solid in many of them. 

Kessler died at Vienna, January 13, 1872. 

* i * 

Let us examine more closely these studies. In four 
books, published by Haslinger, they are too bulky, 
besides being fingered badly. Out of the twenty-four 
there are ten well worthy of study. The rest are 
old-fashioned. Book I., No. 1, is in C and is a melody 
in broken chords that is peculiarly trying to the fourth 
finger. The stretches are modern and the study is 
very useful. No. 2, in Aminor, is an excellent ap- 
proach to all interlocking figures occurring in modern 
piano music. This, too, is very valuable. No. 3 I 
can recommend, for it is a melody in chord skips. 
No. 4 is very useful for the development of the left 
hand. No. 5 is confusing on account of hand cross- 
ing, and it could be dispensed with, while No. 6 
serves the same purpose as No. 4. If you can play 
Nos. 4 and 6 of Kessler you need not fear the C minor 
or C sharp minor studies of Chopin, wherein the left 
hand plays such an important part. 

Book II. has a study—No. 8—-in octaves which 
might be profitably but I shall not emphasize its im- 
portance, for the Kullak octave school should never 
be absent from your piano rack. No. 10, however— 
a unisono study—is very good and is a foundation 
study for effects of this sort. It might be practiced 
before attacking the last movement of the B flat 
minor sonata of Chopin. 

But that about comprises all of value in the volume. 
Book III. has little to commend—a study, No. 13, same 
stiff, nasty figures for alternate hands; No. 15, for the 
wrist, excellent as preparation for Rubinstein’s stac- 
cato etude, and No. 18, some Chopin-like figuration 
for the right hand. Book IV. contains but three 
studies: No. 20 for left-hand culture, No. 21 for 
stretches and a facile thumb, and No. 24, a very stiff 
study, which is bound to strengthen the weaker fin- 
gers of the hand. Look at these Kessler studies, or, 
better still, study a dozen of them, and you will find 
the bridge between Clementi and Chopin, and a very 
satisfactory bridge at that; for to the solidity of 
Clementi Kessler has added a modern technical 
spirit. I wish someone—Mr. Parsons—would edit and 
prune Kessler. One year’s experience with Kessler 
would make you drop your goody-goody Moscheles, 
or at least only play him for the historical interest. 


* 
* * 


Naturally every pupil cannot be mentally pinioned 
to the same round of studies. There are many 
charming studies before Cramer; for instance Heller 
(take Eggeling and Riemann as preparatory to Bach), 
Jadassohn’s scholarly preludes and fugues with a 
canon on every page, and in the C sharp minor pre- 
lude and fugue you will find much good, honest 
music. 

Then there are lots of pretty special studies. 


William Mason’s Etude Romanza is a scale study | 


wherein music and muscle are happily blended; 
Schuett’s graceful Etude Mignonne, Raff's La Fileuse, 
Haberbier’s poetical studies, especially the one in 
D; Isador Seiss’ very musical preludes, in which the 
left hand plays an important part; Ludwig Berger’s 
interesting studies, and a delightful etude of of Con- 


stantin Sternberg in F, which I heartily commend. | 
| 


Ravina, Jensen and many, many others have written 
etudes for which a light wrist, facile fingers and 
agreeable style are a necessity, but could be easily 
dispensed with. I must not forget a little volume 





| 





| instruments and organs. 








called Rhythmical Problems, by Heinrich Ger- | 


mer, of great value to teacher and pupil alike, for 
therein may be found a solution of many criss-cross 
rhythmic difficulties. 

Works of special character, like Kullak’s Art of 
Touch and Ehrlich’s Touch and Technic, should be 
read by the enterprising amateur. 

I have now reached the boundaries of the Chopin 
studies, that delightful region where the technic- 
worn student discerns from afar the glorious colors, 
the strangely plumaged birds, the exquisite sparkle 
of falling waters, the odors so grateful to nostrils 
forced to inhale Czerny, Clementi and Cramer. Oh, 
what an inviting vista? Yet it is not all a paradise 
of roses; flinty is the road over which the musical 
pilgrim toils, and while his eye eagerly covets joy- 
ous sights, his feet and fingers often bleed. But 
how easily that pain is endured, for is not the goal 
in sight, and does not every turn of the road ‘disclose 
fresh beauties. 

I must stop. Next week I shall approach the Holy 


| of Holies—the Chopin, Henselt and Liszt studies. 


Spiritual Suggestions from Sousa. 





A SERMON PREACHED IN THE CENTRAL Baptist CHURCH, 
Sunpay, May 16, By Rev. M. F. Jounson. 





Psalm 150—Praise ye the Lord. Praise God in His sanctuary: praise 
Him in the firmament of His power. Praise Him for His mighty acts: 
praise Him according to His excellent greatness. Praise Him with 
the sound of the trumpet: praise Him with the psaltery and harp. 
Praise Him with the timbrel and dance: praise Him with stringed 
Praise Him upon the loud cymbals: praise 
Him upon the high sounding cymbals. Let everything that hath 
breath praise the Lord. Praise ye the Lord. 
| i E event of the past week was the concert 

given by Mr. Sousa and his band. Amid the various 
sights and sounds, the presence of this gifted musician and 
his trained band was a joy to behold. 

I make no attempt to describe the concert simply as a 
musical critic might do, as that were a work of super- 
erogation in the presence of musicians far better fitted than 
I for such a task. And any description that I might essay 
would be entirely inadequate for those who did not hear it. 
Suffice it to say in a word that the large music loving 
audience listened with breathless attention to the admirable 
rendering of the program. The thrill of excitement over 
Ben Hur’s chariot race, the hush over the pathetic move- 
ment of the Lost Chord, the sympathy with the familiar 
Annie Laurie, the appreciation of the stirring marches, the 
lighter airs, found due expression in the rapturous applause 
following each number. It was a season of refreshment and 
uplifting to all the auditors. And not only did the perform- 
ance itself as witnessed give delight, but the suggestions 
also gave additional joy. Often the suggestions are more 
pleasurable than the actual thing in itself. 


It has been said that instrumental music is the purest of | 


human enjoyments. For excelling as the human voice may 
be, and thrilling as the effects of vocal music in solo parts 
and choruses may be, yet in the words sung or the attitude 
or movements of the singers may be suggestion if not 
direct expression of evil. And when wickedness is sung 
into the ear it has all the help of rhyme and rhythm to 
abide in the memory forever. 


The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more. 


And many a vile song heard years ago comes up to trouble | 


the penitent soul and prevent its communion with the purity 
and holiness of God. But instruments of music are almost 
wholly exempt from these evils. Their music is pure, lift- 
ing the soul into other more sacred spheres; giving it 
wings, as it were, with which to ascend into higher and 
holier realms. Says Congreve, speaking of pure music: 

Music hath charms to soothe a savage breast, 

To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak ; 

I’ve read that things inanimate have moved, 

And, as with living souls, have been informed 

By magic numbers and persuasive sounds. 

And we may conclude it to be almost universally true 

that instrumental music has an elevating effect, unless pre- 
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| vious experiences, associations or defilements have vitiated 
| the music in the mind of the hearer. This is the mission of 
} Music in the earth, for 

God is its author and not man; he laid 

The keynote of all harmonies; he planned 

All perfect combinations, and he made 


| Us so that we could hear and understand. 


| Music accompanied the act of the creation of the universe. 

‘* When the morning stars sang together and all the sons of 
| God shouted for joy,” or as Milton has phrased it: 
| Such music (as ’tis said) 
} Before was never made, 
| But when of old the sons of morning sung, 
| When the creator great, 

His constellations set, 
And the well-balanced world on hinges hung. 

Music accompanied the coming of the Christ into the 
world. ‘‘And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host praising God and saying, ‘ Glory to God 
in the highest, peace on earth, good will toward men.’” 
Again, Milton sings: 

Ring out, ye crystal spheres 
Once bless our human ears, 
(If ye have power totouch our senses so) 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time, 
And let the bass of heaven's deep organ blow, 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to the angelic symphony. 

Again, when redemption is complete, there shall be 
glorious music in heaven: Says the Revelator: ‘‘ And | 
heard a voice from heaven, as the voice of many waters, 
and as the voice of a great thunder; and I heard the voice 
of harpers, harping with their harps and they sang a new 
song before the throne.” 

Thus in all great epochs in the government of God—crea- 
tion, redemption, coronation—music appeared as the most 
fitting vehicle of exalted emotions. Every true soul re- 
sponds to these heavenly harmonies. And there is deep 
suggestiveness in the words of Shakespeare in the Merchant 
Venice, where he says: 

The man that hath no music in himself 
And is not moved with concord of sweet sounds 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils. 
While the man is true to God and humanity, as Longfellow 
puts it: 
Who thro’ long days of labor 
And nights devoid of ease, 
Still heard in his soul the music 

Of wondeful melodies. 

The joys of the truly blessed here and in heaven are 
closely associated with music. And there was profound 
truth in the statement of Professor Buechler that music 
was the most useful possession that we could carry with us 
into heaven. Hence may we not speak well within bounds 
when we say pure music is an invaluable treasure, is in- 
deed spiritual in its trend, is helpful in all phases of Chris- 
tian living. 





} Yea, music is the prophet’s art ; 
Among the gifts that God hath sent, 
One of the most magnificent 

Writ in the climate of heaven, 

In the language spoken by the angels. 
Among the many helpful suggestions that came to me as 
| I watched and listened were some concerning the Church 
and the heavenly sound it should send, not alone in its sing- 
ing, but also in its living. A true life is a poem, a psalm, 
an art; so is the true life of Christ’s Church; it may be a 
delight and joy in any community. It may be the song of 
spiritual power that shall down the strongholds of iniquity, 
even as the midnight praises of Paul and Silas shook down 
the prison walls in Philippi. 

Aside from all the pleasures of hearing was the joy of 
| seeing an intelligent, competent and obedient body of per- 
| formers. It was the ideal of the power of united, apprecia- 
| tive, artistic action. Should we have this in the church? 





| Hear Isaiah 52, 1-2: ‘Awake! arise! put on thy 
strength, O Zion; put on thy beautiful garments, 
O Jerusalem, the holy city: for henceforth shall 


| no more come into thee the uncircumcised and the unclean: 
| shake thyself from the dust: arise and sit down, O Jerusa- 
lem: loose thyself from the hands of thy neck, O captive 
daughter of Zion.” Hear Paul say: ‘‘ For as the body is 
one, and hath many members, and all the members of that 
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one body, being many, are one body: so alsois Christ. 
For by one spirit are we all baptized into one body, 
Whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or 
ffee; and have been all made to drink into one spirit. For 
the body is not one member, but many.” If the church 
should be strong, beautiful, harmonious in its membership, 
obedient in its actions, it would be ‘‘fair as the moon, clear 
as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners.” 

I will mention some points worthy of imitation. 

First as to conductor. His knowledge of music is great, 
his skill in management is remarkable, and his life is in 
music. We have also a Master of assemblies, filled with all 
knowledge, wisdom, skill and power, even Jesus Christ. 
His oversight is efficacious over all the earth; over all the 
generations that ever sojourn below; and over all families 
in heaven and earth. And what must be the new song of 
Moses and the Lamb, as sung in heaven in His presence, 
who is Lord of light, of iife, of prayer and of praise! 

Note the confidence of these musicians in their conductor; 
they believe that His musical sense is clear, that He knows 
what effects He wishes to produce, and they trust him to do 
it. So our great Leader looks over earth's discordant ele- 
ments and He has it 1n mind to recreate fallen men, so as to 
fill heaven and earth, too, with celestial music. How the 
church should confide in its leader, believing in His infinite 
wisdom and love, and stand ready to co-operate with Him 
in all things. These earthly musicians all kept the eye on 
the conductor and let him conduct, every man obeyed his 
glance, his motion of hand or body. 
earnestly and obediently looked to Jesus, the author and 
finisher of the faith! ‘I will guide thee with mine eye,” 
says he. How we should watch for his eye-guidance !_ Oh, 
that everyone was as ready to let Jesus Christ conduct the 
whole campaign. 

The discipline in this band was eloquent, as to what equal 
discipline in the church would give. Jesus never makes 
any mistake in His comprehensive plans for the salvation 
of all the earth; no matter how many be the times or the 
men involved, His partis perfect. How often we think it 
wisdom to make modifications and changes, saying it is the 
spirit of the thing and not the letter, and thus upset His 
perfect plans. There is one head of the church, one con- 
ductor of the spiritual campaigns. There should be that 
discipline in the church which will cause us ever to lift up 
our eyes unto Him who sitteth upon the throne and obey 
Him in all things. 
displeasing not only to the conductor, but also to those 


Want of discipline inthe band would be 


desiring to hear good music 


Oh, that we all as | 


So often not only Christ, but | 


also the world, is disappointed in the church and its work; | 


instead of harmonious rendition of salvation'’s story there 
are harsh, discordant sounds. When weseek the reason we 
find that men have ceased to look to Jesus, have ceased to 
let Him conduct, and have sought out many inventions which 
are no improvement over those revealed by the spirit of 
God. ‘There is a way that seemeth right unto a man, but 
the ways thereof are the ways of death.” 

As tothe music. ‘he music played was the works of the 


| 


masters in composition; there was intelligent purpose in | 


every piece, which it was the business of the band to inter- 
pret to the people. 
to me the 
Jesus 


over trifling, purposeless music. So it seems 
church should ever be about the Master's business. 


It did not waste its time or power | 


remained with them after the Resurrection forty days, | 


speaking of the things pertaining to the Kingdom of God. 
There isa Kingdom anda King, there is the administra- 
tion of beneficent laws for high and holy ends. There are 


mighty thoughts of God to us ward. The purposes of God 


} 


are great, inspiring, and the unbelief of man cannot thwart 


the purposes of God. The business of the church is to 
enter into these thoughts, and interpret them to men, so 
that he that reads may run in God’s way. We should not 


busy ourselves with trifles 


Life is real and life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goa 


We should live in patience and fidelity to our high call- 
ing. 

There was a pleasing variety in the music rendered, 
something suited to every taste and toevery man. We had 
an illustration of the almost endless variety of musical com- 
positions. In salvation’s song something can be found 
fitted for every feeling, taste, aptitude in every man; we 
find an infinite adaptation of God's grace. There 
power or capacity of the human soul that cannot be filled, 
delighted and satisfied with him who is altogether lovely 
and the chief among ten thousand. 

I noticed that the conductor did not 
flinders as he sought to interpret the author's thought; 
often quiet, nearly motionless, he stood—but it was his 
thought and will that controlled his band. He was there 
he needed no contortion, no 


is no 


tear himself to 


and they knew it; violent 
motion, no mighty sweep of his arm to remind them that 
his purposes were fulfilling. So we should not 
Christ’s presence with us even unto the end of the world, 
even if we see no miracle, witness no transfiguration, be- 
There are tremendous silences as we 


forget 


hold no catastrophe. 


look toward heaven Unbelief says: ‘‘ Where is thy 
God?” Scoffers cry: ‘‘Whenis the promise of His com- 
ing?" Infidels sneer: *‘ All things continue as they were 


from the beginning of the world.” But, nevertheless, 
His purposes will ripen fast 
Unfolding every hour, 


and suddenly after the silent gathering of spiritual forces, 
as the lightning shineth from one end of heaven to the 
other, so shall the coming of the Son of Man be ‘God is 
His own interpreter,” and He takes His own time and His 
own way. ‘The Kingdom of God cometh without obser- 
vation.” 

As to the musicians, in particular, they had the best in- 
struments obtainable. Why should not the Church of 
Christ lay the whole world under contribution to furnish its 
best for the Church, to do the Lord’s work? Why should 
the highest and best organization on earth be crippled with 
imperfect tools ? Whatare inventions and 
if not to further the evangelization of the world and do 
the Lord’s will ? 

Along with perfection of 
were all artists, able to use them skillfully 


discoveries for 


musicians 
By infinite 


instruments, the 


pains in practice and by careful study, by close attention 
to the rendition they made possible the finished exhibition 
Such a performance by uncultivated natural gifts would be 
well-nigh impossible. Oh, that every disciple of Christ 
might be perfected in every good word and work. 
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of earnest, life-long endeavor, to attain to the state or con- 
dition where life is a poem or a song to delight the weary 
of earth! 

The performers were content to play the score as it was 
given tothem. They did not rewrite, compose a new one 
or strike out in a few new lines so as to attract attention to 
their originality. The scores were carefully prepared so as 
to fit into each other, so that the general effect should be 
of the most pleasing character. Any deviations could only 
mar the complete whole. If only the church and its 
preachers could only be content with the faith once de- 
livered to the saints! ‘‘ Preach the preaching that I bid 
thee,” said the Lord to Jonah. We should realize that 
God's word is forever settled in heaven, and that it was a 
departure from God's commandments that brought our first 
parents into sin and death; they found original ways to be 
ways of death. There is ever a temptation to men to 
attract attention by their own genius and originality. The 
world is ever seeking sensations; if a minister leaves the 
score prepared by Jesus Christ to fit into the completed 
whole of ages and plays a strange song, the world will 
pause a little to gaze at him, to wonder at his audacity, and 
talk of his independence. It will overlook often the man 
who is faithful to the old gospel because there is no false 
note struck 

The risen Christ opened again the book of God as he 
bade John on Patmos to write a last warning. ‘‘ForI testify 
unto every man that heareth the words of the prophecy of 
this book: If any man shall add unto these things, God 
shall add unto him the plagues that are written in this 
book. Andif any man shall take away from the book of 
this prophecy, God shall take away his part out of the book 
of life and out of the holy city and from the things that are 
written in this book."" When the church realizes that the 
only seed is the word of God, and that we are stewards of 
the manifold grace of God, and that the highest distinction 
in a steward is that he prove faithful to his trust, we shall 


| not seek to leave the safe highways of God for the byways 


But it may be said that their livelihood depended upon | 


their proficiency; that this was their business. So it was, 
and they attended to it. Can there be any higher thought 
for the Christian than being in his Father's business? And 
Moses said: ‘‘ This is your life.” We live only as we 
Yet how indifferent are many Christains about at- 
It is truly 


serve. 
taining the highest excellence in godly living 
said that there is nothing more beautiful or powerful than 


holy living. But how few really take pains, not to speak 


of the devil. 

Many played; not one merely. It takes 
to preach the gospel as it ought to be preached, each con 
Note Paul’s words 


a whole church 


tributing to the work his special gift 
‘*So we, being many, are one body in Christ and everyone 
then gifts differing 
whether of 


members one of another. 
according to the grace that 
prophecy, let us prophecy according to the proportion of 
faith or ministry, let us wait on our ministering, or he that 


teacheth on teaching; or he that exhorteth, on exhorta 


Having 
is given to us, 


tions; he that giveth, let him do it with simplicity; he that 
ruleth, with diligence; he that showeth mercy, with cheer- 
fulness.” When they that scattered abroad all 
preached everywhere the gospel of Jesus, churches sprang 


were 
up everywhere. How shall we get the silent ones to play, 
It was the great variety of instru- 
End- 


to share in the work 
ments that made the music of Sousa so delightful 
less as are the individual gifts of men, so endless are the 
places for the exercise of all these gifts in the blessed service 
of Jesus. 

Every man had some part to play, and stuck to his part. 
There were no idlers, and no universal geniuses who could 
scurry all around the platform and take a hand in playing 
every kind of an instrument. Specialists to-day are in de- 
mand everywhere. Let every man take his part in God's 
work, neither assuming to be an idler nor a genius, and let 
him perfect himself init. To every man his work. And 
let him abide in the calling to which he is called. 
organ in the body has its office, every man in the army has 


Every 
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his place, every man on shipboard his place; and so every | 


man in the Church has his own place and his own work. 
If we cheerfully and faithfully fill our place there will be 
order and not confusion, success and not failure. See that | 
thou do all things according to the pattern which God will | 
show thee in the mount of prayer. Let there be no idlers | 
who refuse to play their parts so as to let men see how | 
necessary they are to the work; such often get sore disap- 
pointed in the result. Let there be no quarrel over parts. 
The angel who at God’s command sweeps a crossing is as 
worthy of commendation as he who commands legions of 
angels. How easy and beautiful and harmonious would 
everything be in the Church if everyone would do his part | 
faithfully without shirking and sulking. 

There were no jealousies visible; ifany existed they were 
subordinated to the common end. ‘The solo parts were well | 
taken and received the merited applause. But though the | 
eyes of the people were on the soloists the supporting parts 
did not fail; each did his subordinate part as well as though 
he were principal. It was this large-minded, generous, 
harmonious co-operation that contributed so largely to the 
pleasure of the people. How beautiful 1t would be if in the 
church there were no jealousies, no self-seeking, no one 
looking for all the credit, but instead a generous co-opera- 
tion, each supporting the work of every other one, each in 
honor preferring one another. How helpful we might bein 
bringing Christ to the lost world, if we were all willing to 
take any place, the subordinate ones as quickly as the prin- 
cipal, in order to promote the general welfare and to realize 


the desired ends. 

Each one played or rested according to the demands of 
the occasion. There was an intelligent obedience. Each 
did not blow his trumpet all the time without regard to 
time or circumstance. Some people act as if they thought 
there could be no music unless they were heard from on all 
occasions in their one key. So they pipe up all the time 
and then wonder why they cannot influence men. They 
attribute it to the hardness of men’s hearts, when perhaps 
the trouble is in the monotonous note they are ever sound- 
ing. Judicious silence is often as effective as judicious 
speech. Jesus standing before the wicked Herod, answer- 
ing him not a word, is a most majestic sight; the self-con- 
trol, the self-possession are as wondrous as self-expression 
in speech. ‘‘ Answer not a fool according to his folly lest 
thou be like him.” There is a time to speak and a time to 
refrain from speaking. Sometimes God says: ‘‘ Arise, why 
liest thou on thy face before me?” Again he says: ‘‘ Thy 
strength is to sit still.” Sometimes he may say to Peter: 
‘‘Tarry thou in Jerusalem,” and to Paul: ‘‘ Arise and get 
thee out of Jerusalem.” Blessed is the man who can dis- 
cern the times and seasons to know when‘to sound his 
trumpet with a certain sound. 

May the Lord take all these suggestions and apply them 
by the spirit so that we may be a true church of Jesus 
Christ, taking our rhyme, rhythm, movement, time, em- 
phasis and interpretation from him; and each be in our 
allotted place, prepared, consecrated, zealous, active, intel- 
ligent and conscientious; and may the music of the collec- 
tive body be a true expression of the thought of the Master, 
pleasing to Him and a joy to the people of this community. 

And having sounded forth our faith effectively here, 
may we by and by join the invisible choir and have part 
in the heavenly music, where none ever tire or grow faint. 


Put on thy beautiful robes, bride of Christ, 
For the King shall embrace thee to-day ; 

Break forth into singing, the morning has dawned 
And the shadows of night are away. 





Shake off the dust from thy feet, bride of Christ, 
For the conquerer, girded with might, 

Hath vanquished the foe, the dragon cast down, 
And the cohorts of hell put to flight. 


Thou art the bride of his love, his elect, 
Dry thy tears, for thy sorrows are past 

Lone were the hours when thy Lord was away, 
But he comes with the morning at last. 


The winds bear the noi& of the chariot wheels 
And the the thunders of victory roar. 

Lift up thy beautiful gates, bride of Christ, 
For the grave hath dominion no more. 


Once they arrayed him in scorning, but see! 
His apparel is glorious now, 

In his hand are the keys of death and of hell 
And the diadem gleams on his brow. 


Hark! ‘tis her voice; Alleluia, she sings, 
Alleluia, the captives are free, 

Unfolded the gates of paradise stand 
And unfolded forever shall be. 


Choir answers choir, where the song has no end, 
All the saints raise hosannas on high ; 
Deep calls unto deep in oceans of love, 
As the bride lifts her jubilant cry. 
—Middleboro, (Mass.) Gazette, May 21, 1897. 
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HE advance program for the M. T. N. A. 
Convention to be held in New York, June 24 to 28, is 
being arranged in detail by the committee (Dr. Henry G. 


| Hanchett, chairman; Dr. John C. Griggs, secretary, and 


Dr. Gerrit Smith), and will be published in a few days. 
See THe Musica Courter, May 19. Copies will be issued 
to all members, editors of leading journals and prominent 
musical people. 

The committee on music in the college and university is 
as follows: Prof. B. D. Allen, Beloit College; Mr. Joseph 
N. Ashton, Brown University; Prof. B. C. Blodgett, Smith 
College; Prof. H. A. Clarke, University of Pennsylvania; 
Prof. Edeard Dickinson, Oberlin College; Prof. Charles A. 
Farnsworth, Colorado State University; Prof. J. C. Fill- 
more, Pomona College, California; Prof. Geo. C, Gow, 
Vassar College, chairman; Pres. Chas. Cuthbert Hall, 
Union Theological Seminary; Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, New 
York Tribune; Mr. W.S. B. Mathews, Music Magazine, 
Chicago; Prof. Geo. A. Parker, Syracuse University; 
Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford Theological Seminary; 
Prof. F. A. Parker, University of Wisconsin; Prof. J. S. 
Riggs, Auburn Theological Seminary; Prof. A. A. Stanley, 
University of Michigan; Mr. Wardner Williams, Chicago 
University; Pres. M. Woosley Stryker, Hamilton College. 

Louis C. Elson, chairman; W. J. Henderson, Perlee V. 
Jervis, Sumner Salter, A. J. Goodrich, Arthur L. Manchester 
and Stacey G. Potts compose the committee on conference of 
musical journalists for the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation Convention, which meets in New York, June 24 to 
28. The conference cannot fail to be interesting and 
productive of good results with such progressive men at 
the head of it. 

The Harlem division of the New York Central and Hud- 
son River Railroad makes a rate of 2 cents a mile from 
all points to and from New York during the summer holi- 
days, and those attending the M. T. N. A. Convention may 
take advantage of that arrangement if they choose to 
arrange excursions on that road. 

Thirty-six States are represented on the membership roll 
of the M. T. N. A., and the manner in which musicians are 
taking hold of the movement this year is an indication tha’ 
there is a great future in store for the association. Those 
who have been first to renew their membership or connect 
themselves with the organization are representatives of the 
advanced and thoughtful class; their hearts are in the work 
and they are thoroughly in earnest in doing what lies in 
their power to make the M. T. N. A. an institution which 
shall be a credit to the nation, as well as being helpful in 
establishing music as a flourishing part of its educational 
and social life. 

The M. T. N. A. State vice-presidents are all active and 
well-known musicians in their several States, some of 
them of national reputation, and the press has very kindly 
noticed the several appointments. Those lately added to 
the list are Charles S. Conant, of Concord, N. H.; Miss 
Virginia Cawthon, De Funiak Springs, Fla.; J. W. 
Thompson, Blue Mountain, Miss.; George E. Oliver, 
Albany, N. Y.; Mrs. Frank Le Moyne Hupp, Wheeling, 
W. Va.; Max Leckner, Indianapolis, Ind.; Miss Bur- 
meister, Nicholsonville, Ky., and Hamilton MacDougall, 


| Providence, R. I. 


J. M. Priaulx and H. L. Hunt have been appointed by 
the President Greene, of the M. T. N. A., as a committee 
on small instruments and are working up interesting con- 
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certs in connection with the exhibits of mandolins, guitars, 
banjos, zithers, &c. 

A meeting of several prominent members of the 
M. T. N. A. was held with Mr. Charles H. Morse 
at the Brevoort, Brooklyn, a few days ago, including H. W. 
Greene, president; Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, Dr. John C. 
Griggs and others, to consider the subject of reorganiza- 
tion and formulate an outline for a new constitution. It is 
the desire of the officers and committee on reorganization 
to present such a plan as will meet with general favor, and 
form a permanent basis for the organization. The establish- 
ment of a national academy is included in the plans, and it 
is hoped that the day is not far distant when they will be 
realized. 

The following interesting excerpt from the London Dazly 
News, which was recently copied in the Philadelphia //em, 
will be welcomed by those intending to hear the concerto of 
which it speaks played by Wm. H. Sherwood and the Met- 
ropolitan Orchestra at the M. T. N. A. Convention. The 
reference is to Saint-Saéns’ new piano concerto in F, re- 
cently produced at St. James’ Hall, London 

‘‘A year or two ago Saint-Saéns played four of his piano 
concerts at a sitting, a dose which proved rather severe for 
the habitués of St. James’ Hall. The new work is, how- 
ever, much more interesting than its predecessors, if only 
owing to its slow movement, an excellent example of the 
national element in music. It was written last winter in 
Egypt, and is strongly impregnated with the Oriental color; 
one episode, indeed, according to Saint-Saéns, himself, 
being a genuine Nubian love song which he had heard sung 
by the boatmen of the Nile, as he sailed down the river in 
a dGahabeah. This is by far the best section of the concerto, 
although the first movement is brilliant enough; while the 
finale, more strenuous and even noisy and effective, may 
perhaps be accepted as the French musician's protest against 
the British protectorate.” 

The committee on program for the M. T. N. A. Conven- 
tion in New York, June 24 to 28, has secured Mr. Harrison 
Wild, of Chicago, to give an organ recital. He will also 
serve as a member of the committee on methods and re- 
sults in music schools, of which Mr. Charles H. Morse, of 
Brooklyn, is chairman. 

Mr. Charles H. Morse, Esq., of Brooklyn, chairman of 
the committee on methods and results in music schools 
has selected the following musicians to act with him in pre- 
senting the subject to the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation at the convention in New York city, June 24 to 28 
John C. Batchelder, Esq., Detroit Conservatory of Music; 
Geo. W. Chadwick, Esq., director-elect New England Con- 
servatory, Boston; Armin W. Doerner, Esq., Cincinnati 
College of Music; Rev. T. Duryea, D.D., Brooklyn; W. W 
Gilchrist, Esq., Director Central Music Sclool, Philadel- 
phia; Dr. Percy Goetschius, Boston, Mass., late of Stutt- 
gart and New England Conservatories; Dr. John C. Griggs, 
Metropolitan College of Music, New York city; Rubin 
Goldmark, Esq., Director of Colorado College Conserva- 
tory of Music, Colorado Springs; Edw. D. Hale, Esq., late 
of New England Conservatory, Boston; Alex. Lambert, 
Esq., Director of New York College of Music; Prof. F. B. 
Rice, Director of Oberlin (Ohio) Conservatory; Thos. Tap- 
per, Esq., Boston, Mass., Harrison M. Wild, Esq., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Leopold Godowsky, the famous pianist, will play a pro- 
gram at the M. T. N. A. Convention in New York, June 24 
to 28. 

Owing to a threatened breakdown in health, Mr. Frank 
Damrosch, being advised by his physician, has found it 
necessary to tender his resignation from the chairmanship 
of committee on public school music in connection with 
the M. T. N. A. Convention to be held in New York June 
24 to 28, and to abandon the work assigned to him in the 
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litars, , j 
presentation of The Messiah. At Mr. Damrosch’s sugges- SPP GoGo E-s | beautiful, sustained melody combined with rich harmonies 
f the tion, however, Mr. W. L. Tomlins, of Chicago, has been | ) Fair Players will encounter no serious difficulties 
Morse secured to direct the oratorio and he has also been asked to Weekly Report 2 S. Japassoun: Op, 131, Viek PHanrasiestOcke: Romance 
H. W. act as chairman of the committee. Mr. Tomlins will come p) Alone, Intermezzo, Song. (Rob. Forberg, Leipsic; 50 cents 
hn C. to New York at once and remain until after the conven- oF 3 each). Although the author's great reputation rests upon 
aniza- tion. He will take in charge the People’s Union Chorus, | SELECT MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS his theoretical works rather than his creative efforts, 
} ’ 
It is whose rendering of The Messiah recently under Mr. Dam- ¥) these four pieces for piano are full of sentiment; they are 
zation rosch was so successful. This chorus will be augmented | FURNISHED BY @ | well worth closer study; the writing is simply masterly 
r, and by the Nyack, N. Y., and Allentown, Pa., choruses and BREITKOPF & HARTEL 2 Giuserre Mart 1: Trots Morceaux (Novelette, Noc 
\blish- various other choral organizations in New York and Brook- - hae . 3 turne, Scherzo), pour piano, op. 76. (Fr. Kistner, Leipsic, 
- - . . * 2 Music Veaiers and importers pad ame 
and it lyn. The singers of these combined organizations are to ¢ : > te . - i5 cents each.) The composer seems to have set to work 
) 24 ; 4 “4 No. 11 East 16th St., New York 2 I 
rill be render Hindel’s Messiah, with organ, orchestra and emi- with the fixed purpose of producing something eccentric 
. ¢ » 
nent soloists, and the event will be a leading feature of the | 9@>€>€>€r€>Q>QOQCoaceceocccce ¥) and bizarre Nos, 2 and 3 are splendid studies for 
Daily convention. The loss of Mr. Damrosch from the workin : rhythmical intricacies; they are very difficult 
2 6 Joun Francis Barnetr: Toccata Britiante, A flat o 
; ae NE 0 , A flat major 
Item, force and the fact of his ill health was a source of regret to : a f . : senate M. Mever-O.pers._esen: Aus DEM LIEDERBUCHE EINER 
: : (Breitkopf & Hartel; $1). In the development of the first . . : 
arto of the executive committee, and they are glad to announce th th } ; : Braut, op. 44. No. 1, Spring's Gift; No. 2, Ay, Sir, Spring; 
F " eme e author gives evidence ummate skill in 
2 Met- that so able a substitute has been found. Mr. Tomlins . : tapes 2 ~~, 3 : ace of consumn a win 3 No. 3, Now the Sun i arisen; No. 4, How is the World; 
4 : a ‘ wo-part writing. 1e sec main theme, in D flat, is of | ,,_ - ; . 
The will assist in the summer work of the Brooklyn Institute I ung _pacepigye anapulinataan den . , No. 5, In festive attire. German and English words. (Fritz 
: # great melodic beauty. This piece is excellent for the cul ‘ of : 
F, re- while here. tivati f i f both 1 is: j : Schubert! Jr Leipsic.) Complete, $1.50; singly, each 
pan , . , ivation of an even leg: anc ts satisfactory 7 7 , 
The committee chosen by Mrs. Theodore Sutro, chair- f ne , — 4 a de y gasp ageless AcrOrY | song, 50 cents. Of these charming songs the second (Ei 
, , , ™ WwW : verformance demands a finished playe ” 1 
piano man of the woman's department of the M. T. N. A., is as I . oo eee Herr Lenz, ich muss dich fragen) is especially interesting; 
re for follows: Mrs. Marie Merrick, musical literature; Mrs. M. Enrico Bossi: Maxcia Nuziate, in C major (Bartholf | jt is full of banter and naivet 
how- Edith Kent Develin, piano music; Miss Laura Sedgwick Senff, Leipsic). Originally composed for organ ($1); also Tu. Popserrsky: Depicarory One (Weihegesang), op 
f only Collins, compositions; Mrs. Clara A. Korn, art; Mrs. Mary arranged for pianosolo (75 Comts), and piano four hands | g9 (Cc. F. W. Siegel, Le ipsic; vocal score, $1 The com 
of the L. Becker, method; Mrs. S. K. Virgil, technica] aids; Miss | ($1), by the composer himself. Though written for a spe- | poser deserves much credit for having avoided exaggera 
iter in Fannie M. Spencer, organ playing; Mrs. C. S. Virgil, | ©i#! occasion, this wedding march ts full of inspiration and | tion in his music. The opening is stately. Throughout the 
color; musical clubs and societies; Miss Charlotte W. Hawes, | 4¢S¢tves general recognition. The outer sections are full | chorus is treated admirably. The work can be highly 
imself, science; Miss Mabel Phipps, orchestras; Miss Emily Alex- of grandeur and joyousness. In admirable contrast the | recommended to male choral societies 
d sung ander, decorations; Miss Marguerite Hal!, vocal music; |‘ ® 1 F major, is marked by tenderness. Kar! Miiller 
wer in Miss Maud Powell, string instruments; Mrs. E. C. Hazard, Berghaus has made a setting of the march for orchestra Adele Lewing.—Adele Lewing gave a piano recital at 
erto musical lectures; Mrs. John H. Queeny, Western cities. (score, $1.50) His skill as an instrumentator is too well | Troy May 24 She was also the soloist at the Troy Voc 
ncerto, j : y cal 
ile the The following letter has just been circulated: known to need further comment. His arrangement consid- | Society May 26 
Coe P —_ : , ; : ‘tha erably heightens the effectiveness of Bossi's fine march te . . 
+, may At a meeting of artists on mandolin, guitar, zither, ) 8 - . , Linde Concert Company.—Flattering notices continue 
.gainst banjo, &c., held on the evening of May 19, at 19 East Cart Buscu: O_p Foitks at Home. Arranged for string | to ar ~ F Gin Ribot Cienaninh Qos ; 
Fourteenth street, New York city, an organization com- | .;.hestra (Breitkopf & Hiirtel: score and parts. $1.75) an juditbinty SOSES OF CNS BARES LSReas Lan 
mittee of the Music Teachers’ National Association was age : = pepe ee ee eee Rare ‘ a , ation me through Nashville as the 
onven- formed, consisting of prominent teachers of the chamber By dividing the ‘celli, like the violins, into first and second, | Linde Concert Compa -y, which gave a concert at Watkins’ Hall last 
arrison instruments, for the object of giving a combined literary | Mr. Busch obtains a sextet instead of the usual quintet. | night. There were but three artists, but they gave such a treat as 
‘ll also and artistic entertainment or series of entertainments, | The arrangement is made with good taste t does not often fall to the t of people to hear. Madame Linde, 
i under the patronage of the association, at the coming con- ’ : the prima d ‘ alt us a not to be excelled in the 
— vention, June 24to 28. A meeting, to which te ig omg < | PreRkE DouILLeT: SARABANDE ET VARIATIONS. Pour deux | catalogue of singers who have honored this city within the past ten 
orse, of invited, has been called for Wednesday evening, May 26, | pianos, in D, op. 21 (Breitkopf & Hartel; $2.50). Thecom- | years. She came here unknown, as did he pani ns, and such 
1897, at 8:30 Pp. m., at 19 East Fourteenth street, New York poser employs two themes, the first in D minor (andante ninghene pression made that t enews of a return engagement will 
nan of city, for the purpose of electing a leader for ensemble | the second in the corresponding major (tempo di mazurka) a SSS, Ses eee ons ees, See 
Is music and deciding upon the extent and character of the | , . : “és ".* | fange of her voice admira The An ur Viens Aider, from Sam 
schools program. Invitations to this meeting will reach as many | Throughout the ancient character is admirably preserved. | son and Delila; the Ave Maria, from Cavalleria Rusticana, and the 
in pre- as possible, considering the short notice and the little time | The variations are made with as much taste as skill, and | Spanis song served to show the splendid capacity of her voice 
od “a the oe gi , require good performers and the lighter selections given as encores, su h as My Love Is Like 
‘ oping that you may be present and give us your advice > mac . . a Red, Red Rose, and the | an song only emphasized the im- 
to 28 - , , ] A. von Fig.irz: Op. 54, Secus ¢ ( Grie the = 
and influence, we remain, J. M. Priaucx, - w: é » OS ee re Seen: In the | pression g he regula er Vashuille Banner 
Music ; 867 Broadway, New York city, Chairman. | Carriage, A Smith, Night Walk, Rainy Day, Sweet nature 
d Con- Committes—W. Barth, Carios Curt, | has burst into Blossom). (Breitkopf & Hirtel; 50 cents Mme Rosa Linde sang an air of Samson and Delila, by Saint-Saéns, 2 
cinnati W. G. Baricas, F. W. Isensarru, |} each.) In each of these short songs the author shows true | '™Ste4« of the Saphic Ode, and pleased her hearers so m with her 
w.W 4 ag - Cmacon, C. F. Det, musical feeling. The music is well suited to the sentiments | °° 8.4 Te) tones. § "ie aOR BES NAS GaraeE Cast as repsives 
: ; ; DB , . “ very hearty applause Her high note are a easa Ss the v 
hiladel- ; ne. Jamon, W yf: KITCHENER, expressed by the words. Neither voice nor piano present 06, nt in one 1 —-- ; 
. . L. Supastaan, L. Tocapen, rs : I - oe one paras ; w narked B fiat in a 
f Stutt- J. B: Exy, H. L. Hunt. any difficulties rapid run down tothe small B flat, and pr ed also a beautifu 
Griggs, J. G. Scuroeper, Secretary, Heinrich HormMann: RomAntiscue Sure fiir Pianoforte | ‘ch, low A flat. Those low tones sounded very mellow and full, not 
Rubin 10 East Seventeenth street, New York city. zu vier Hianden, op. 120 (Joyous Hunting, Fairy Dance aTen ANd ¢ a ss one would expect Che audience was so w 
‘ al ™ : -— ‘ ’ | pleased that adame Linde was called it twice Madame Linde 
nserva- : : * The Gypsies, The Noble Maid, The Lansquenets, Itinerant ng ' : . anatin 6 
Samuel Moyle.—Mr. Moyle's various engagements will ‘ y a 4 og . sang a song, Remembrance, which was written her by Mr. Luck 
q., late k him io th pen H it T M Minstrels, On the Loft, Solemn Procession): two books at stone Her enunciation of the words was very ear, shading beau 
ep e city this s , writes ¢ MusICAL ; : 
es we foll a , oe _— $2 each (Breitkopf & Hirtel). This suite breathes the ‘'Y' *"¢ the low F clear and sonoro Madame Linde’s success 
. OURIER as follows reached the clim on abe ‘ . eae aces lle 
f. F. B. yenuine spir romanticisr spiratic pe Penna eet a scnnitegl ogsed . ae ee ee eee ae 
é I have just taken in hand two tenors and a baritone from different & - of romanticism To  % — Spanis! ve song of Cha a wh wa harming Bells of 
»s. Tap- States and a soprano from Canada, all of whom will by next season throughout, so that it is impossible to give preference to Love, by M r= and Florian’s love song, by Godard, were the 
‘hicago, prove worthy of good church positionsand ultimately reach the con- any one movement The characteristic of the work is two encores.—Nor/folk /ndependent, February 130 
cert platform, or else I am much mistaken 
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Sensational Novelty! 
«¢« CGHORDEPHON,” 


A MECHANICAL ZITHER, with interchangeable metal note 
disks. Can be played with g crank or with a clockwork. The only 
mechanical Zither fully equaling the Concert-Zither in sweetness of 
tone, while it greatly surpasses the latter in richness and range of 
tone owing to its ability of rendering the most elaborate musical 
arrangements. On the Chordephon the greatest technical difficulties 
are performed, such as the most expert virtuoso could not possibly 
execute on the Concert-Zither, Vibrations of the strings are regu- 
lated by a most ingenious mechanism of dampers which permits cor- 
rect and precise rendering of sentimental as well as lively music 
The construction of the instrument and special str ngs, the tension of 
which is concentrated upon an elegantly ornamented metal frame, 
enable the Chordephon to keep in tune for an unlimited time and 
render it suitable for exportation to any country and climate. Patent- 
ed in most countries. Not to be confounded with the numerous 
n, Paris. Accord Z thers” where accords and melody are heard separately and successively, and with which 
only most imperfect music can be produced. 
CLAUS & CO., Fabrik Mechan. Zithern, L.BIPZIG, GERMANY- 
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J. H. McKinley’s Success 


+ 


Wirn tHE Ca.ivt-Boston FEsrivaAL ORCHESTRA Tour. 


J H. McKINLEY, one of the best tenors now | 


before the public, has just returned from the West 
after a highly gratifying tour with Calvé and the Boston 
Festival Orchestra. The trip lasted six weeks, and Mr. 
McKinley rightly earneda big share of the welcome ac- 
corded him in the scores of cities in which concerts were 
given. 

Mr. McKinley is atrue artist in musicai temperament 
and method, and his voice is remarkable for its rich, warm 
quality. His enunciation is grateful, as is his phrasing. 
His future engagements are many. 

The following press notices taken at random cover a 
wide territory 

Mr. McKinley, the tenor’s, conception and rendering of the part of 
Stegmund is worthy of special commendation. This gentleman has 
improved much since he last sang here with the vocal society, and 
can certainly be classed with the best of tenors.—-Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, May 13, 1897. 


Mr. McKinley is one of the few tenors worth listening to, not only 
because his singing is free from that disagreeable bleat—that open, 
‘white”’ tone which is so often heard—but also on account of his 
artistic methods, finished phrasing, clear enunciation and musical 
temperament. The voice has a rich, warm quality. He is not the 
usual cut and dried reputation oratorio tenor, for he is not choked by 
tradition, nor is he afraid to show his feelings; serenity of tone there 
was, exquisite verbal discrimination and lots of fire and feeling. 
Richmond, Va., Dispatch, May 7, 1807 


Mr. McKinley, who took the tenor solos, was given a hearty greet- 
ing after his first number, which was rendered with a keen appreci- 
ation of the beauties in that work. His voice is clear and flexible, 
and possesses strength and range in a remarkable way. He sang 
with great feeling and was forced to respond to an encore.—Rich- 
mond Evening Leader, May 7, 1897. 

Mrs. Bloodgood sang eminently well and Mr. McKinley, the tenor, 
whose work was likewise irreproachable, were roundly applauded 
and were happily not neglected in the least for the sake of the prima 
donna.—Pittsburg Dispatch, May 12, 1897. 


Mr. McKinley charmed the large audience with his work,— Pitts- 





burg Daily News 

Mr. McKinley has a tenor voice of considerable compass and great 
sweetness and purity of tone. It also possesses a sympathetic quality 
that invested his aria with added interest.—/ittsburg Times, May 12. 


Mr. McKinley came to Pittsburg with enthusiastic praise from 
those who have heard him sing in the East in oratorio and at the 
Worcester Festival, and he rightly established his claim last night in 
the aria Lend Me Your Aid, by Gounod. — /ittsburg Commercial 


Gazette. 


Mr. McKinley is one of the most artistic singers on the platform to- 
lay. In the recitative, Behold In Serried Ranks They Come, his 
dramatic powers were fully tested, and he at once found favor with 
the audience. Mr. McKinley is worthy of all the praise that can be 
given him.—Cleveland Leader, May 13, 1897. 


Of the soloists Mr. McKinley was prime favorite. His aria was 
magnificently rendered.--ARichmond State, May 7. 


Mr. McKinley's singing of the Prize Song from Die Meistersinger, 
and his encore, All Through the Nights, was shown to be one of the 
best hits of the entire festival.—_Aichmond Dispatch, May §. 


Very appropriately foliowed the Prize Song from Die Meister- 
singer, splendidly rendered by Mr. J H. McKinley. His stirring 
tenor is no stranger to Washington, and it was a matter of regret 
that he was heard in but one solo.—Washington, D.C., Post, May 6 


So7 
1SQ7. 


Mr. McKinley, as the Varrafor, sang delightfully. His voice is a 
perfect tenor, and he sings with a fine method and unusually clear 
enunciation--later Mr. McKinley sang Lend Me Your Aid, by Gounod, 
in a manner which showed him to be one of the most artistic tenors 
the society has ever secured.—New Aritain Record. 


The Narrator, a part of unusual difficulty, was in the hands of J. H. 
McKinley. Mr. McKinley performed his difficult task admirably 
throughout and in this opening nuasious gave promise of his future 
splendid work. Part IV. opens with an effective orchestral prelude, 
the angry voices of the elements as they rage around the guilty ones. 
Mr. McKinley's most effective solo came at this point, as he sang of 
the mighty voice which pronounces to the guilty pair their impend- 


ing doom. His strong tenor dominated with ease the orchestral 
tumult, so that it seemed to form but a fitting background. 

Mr. McKinley by his masterly rendition of his solos proved that he 
was not only a conscientious artist of technical ability, but a lyric 
tenor of great merit.—Morning Dispatch, April 30, 1897. 


J. H. McKinley, the Narrator, showed from the first the intelligent 
uppreciation of the artist and a thorough sympathy with his lines, 
In the opening of Part III. his tenor voice displayed great dramatic 
power and intensity. His aria received splendid breadth of treat- 
ment and fine dramatic finish, and aroused new admiration in his 


| hearers.—New Britain Herald- Times, April 30. 


Mr. McKinley gave the beautiful aria Lend Me Your Aid in fault- | 


less style. He has a tenor of great beauty and purity and his 
method is unimpeachable. The art displayed in his aria was so per- 
fect that an encore was heartily demanded. It was a pretty little 
song. in which the young tenor was at his best.—Minneafpolis Jour- 
nal, May 109. 


The concert was superb in every respect. Mr. McKinley's aria 
renewed acquaintance with the resonant qualities of his voice. His 
effective enunciation constitutes not the least interest in his per- 
formance. Forhis very acceptable rendition he was recalled for 
encore and sang an old English song with harp accompaniment. 
Minneapolis Tribune, May 19. 





Calvé's support was excellent. Mr. McKinley and Signor Cam- 
panari were both well received and sang excellently.—/ortland 
Express. 

J. H. McKinley, an extremely tenoristic tenor, met with ex- 
cellent success in an aria from Gounod's Queen of Sheba. He pleased 


undoubtedly, and responded with a simple and artistic encore.—De- | 


truit Free Press, May 14. 


Mr. McKinley made a pleasing impression in the difficult aria by 
Gounod, and was warmly received.—Chicagd /nter - Ocean, May 


21, 1897. 


MINNEAPOLIS FESTIVAL. 

It is not unfair to the others to surmise that Madame Blauvelt and 
Mr. McKinley carried off the honors of the solo work. Mr. McKinley 
is richly endowed with a voice of unusual breadth and force. That 
he sings with fire and ardor is no detriment to the artistic result 
Minneapolis Tribune, May 78. 


Mr. McKinley isatenor of no common standing. His voice pos- 
sesses a rare freshness and softness, coupled with a very respectable 
range. Mr. McKinley's rendition of the first solo in the Stabat 
Mater, Cujus Animam, was worthy of the highest praise.— MVinne- 
apolis Times, May 18. 7 

Mr. McKinley gave genuine pleasure to the most sensitive musical 
ear by his broad and dramatic phrasing of the score.—Gloucester, 
Mass. 


A high standard had been set up when Mr. McKinley's turn ar- 
rived, but the applause with which his well rendered aria was re- 
ceived was no less prolonged. He responded with a song of senti- 
ment which thoroughly enraptured the audience. Mr. McKinley is 
one of the most satisfactory tenor soloists that has ever appeared 
here.—Evening Standard. 

ELIJAH. 

For a few minutes there seemed almost a crisis in our musical 
festival history. But its fate was happily decided soon after the 
commencement of the oratorio. It was Mr. McKinley who broke 
the icy reserve. His first recitative is, it will be remembered, an 
appeal to the conscience of the people. Heawakened it with a beau- 
tiful rendering of the tender andante, and a hearty burst of applause 
followed. Mr. McKinley sang with much appreciation, and his arias 
were endowed with a wealth of beauty.—New Bedford Mercury 


New Beprorp FEstIiva.. 


Madame Blauvelt, Campanari and Mr. McKinley created sensations 
and were obliged to respond to encores. Three such heavy solo 
numbers do not occur in a single program, especially so superbly 
sung as on this occasion. Mr. McKinley sang finely, throwing all his 
talent into the passages, and scoring his reward ina roar of applause 
Foran encore he sang Chaminade’s Silver Ring with such delicacy 
that the audience fairly hung on his words in drinking in the music 
—New Bedford Evening Standard. 


Madame Blauvelt, Mr. J. H. McKinley and Campanari sang the 
Tale of the Viking on Thursday evening for the first part of the pro- 
gram, the second part being miscellaneous. The audience went wild 
with delight over the singing of these artists, and they were ap- 
plauded and reca'led that was hearty and appreciative. Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, after his aria, sang Chaminade’s Silver Ring in a manner that 


held the audience breathless. The evening was a triumph for the 
soloists —Boston Musical Notes, COURIER Correspondent 


The singing of Mr. McKinley was of an unusually high order, and 
was highly appreciated by all who heard him.—Ann Arbor Register, 
May 20. 





One of the most enjoyable concerts of the season was that given 
last night at Mendelssohn Glee C’ub Hall by Mr. and Mrs. J. Henry 
M*Kinley. Mr. McKinley, who is a member of the Calvé Concert 
Company, is well known here as a lyric tenor, of admirable style 
and very agreeable quality of voice. His work last evening pos- 
| sessed its usual merit. No small part of Mr. McKinley's success 
was due to to the tasteful and sympathetic accompaniments of Mrs 
McKinley.—New York Herald, April 20, 1807 





Mr. McKinley is so well known and appreciated in Williamsport 
that everything he does, it is take: for granted, is well done. Mr 
McKinley is a thorough artist, and his rendition of the part fully sus- 
tained the high reputation he has established with the people here 
Williamsport Gazette and Bulletin, May 11, 1897 


Mr. McKinley, by means of his faultless tenor, has found promi- 
nence in the musical world attained by few others. His pleasing 
| appearance, combined with his exceptional vocal powers, make him 
the hero of the hour. His style is refined and his phrasing is per- 
fect.— Warren, Pa., Mirror. 


Tecla Vigna.—We have to announce Mme. Tecla Vigna’s 
summer term in connection with the Auditorium School of 
Music, Cincinnati. 

Lilian Carlismith.—At the last of Mr. Pratt's recitals in 
Chickering Hall Lilian Carllsmith sang Massenet’s En- 
chantment, De Koven’s My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose, 
d’Hardelot’s Ninon, and for the second number a Chopin 





| 

etude, arranged for voice, with words and arrangement by 
| Mr. Pratt, and also a Slumber Song by the same gentleman 
The audience was very enthusiastic, and the singer received 
numerous recalls. 

| Burmeister Pupils’ Concert Company.—A concert was 
given last Friday in Washington by pupils of Richard Bur- 
meister, the eminent pianist and teacher, of Baltimore. It 
was probably for the first time that a concert company of 
pupils traveled from one to another city to make a show of 
the results of their master’s instruction. The concert was 
given at the Columbia Theatre before a most fashionable 
audience, which filled the large hall from dome to pit. The 


| boxes were occupied by several members of President Mc- 


Kinley’s Cabinet, with their families and friends; Madame 
Romero, the Mexican Minister’s wife; Madame Mendonga, 
the Brazilian Minister's wife; Surgeon-General Sternberg 


| and other distinguished people. 


The performers were four most talented and advanced 
young pianists, Misses Edith Tyler, Blanche Sanders, Anne 
Atkinson and Mr. Luther Conradi, and were assisted by 
Miss Florence Woolford, soprano. All of them received 
prolonged applause, and were calied before the curtain 
many times. The affair was a complete success, and there 
was great enthusiasm in the audience as well as among the 
performers. 

The program was as follows 


Concerto in C minor, first movement ‘ oe oe Beethoven 
Miss Edith Tyler 
Aria, Cing Mars eeccsese Gounod 
Miss Florence Woolford 
Prelude in B minor ..Chopin 
Paganini Etude.... iicipuleseoten newest ---Liazt 


Valse Brillante . Moszkowsk! 


Concertsttick in F minor..... Weber 


Miss Anne Atkinson 


Ser EE WOE co vécccccesosesccess ‘ Minetti 
PORE BONE .ccd0s+cevemmencers —_ - Burmeister 
Miss Florence Wool ord 
Hungarian Pantaisie... , Liszt 


Mr. Luther Conrad 
Mr Burmeister’s reputation as one of the greatest 
teachers of the pianistic world being established already 
for years, was again manifested by the performance 
of this unique pupils’ concert company, and proves also 
Tue MusicaL Covurter’s opinion that students do not need 
to go abroad in order to get first-class instruction. 
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COURSE —>~ 


The Virgil Piano School of Chicago. 


Mr. ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, Director, 
Assisted by Mr. JOHN BRADY, of the Virgil Piano School of New York. 


of this course is to furnish an opportunity for 
ect Teachers and Students of the Piano to study the 3 


VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD. 


Piano Technic, Preparation of Teachers to Teach 
De a QS: the Virgil Clavier Method, Practical or Pianist’s 





Harmony. 
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Mention THE MUSICAL COURIER, 


TERM BEGINS Tuesday, July 6 Closed Wednesday, August 10. 


For additional information address 


H. M. BRUNS, 


15 Washington St., CHICAGO, Ill. 
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ALBANY. 


ALBANY, May 7, 1897 

FTER the final concert of the May Festival of the Musi- 
cal Association last night it is safe to assert that the season of 
music in Albany is closed. During the past month there have been 
a few concerts of minor interest which I will touch on lightly The 
two most important events of the year were the annual May Festival 
of the Albany Musical Association, Mr. E 
and the annual concertof the Albania Orchestra, Mr. Fred. P. Deni- 





iott Schenck conductor, 


son, conductor 
An enjvoyable concert was given by the Capital Banjo Club last 
month, assisted by Mr. Walrath, cornet soloist. Mr. Harry J. Mc- 
Clure conducted 
The tendering and acceptance of a position as organist in one of the 
largest Buffalo churches is a great compliment to one of Albany's 
best young organists and musicians, Mr. William Gomph. Mr 
Gomph is a very young man, but a musician who would put to 
shame many heads older than his 
The Albania Orchestra went to Schenectady April 20 and assisted 
the Schenectady Choral Association in giving The Holy City, be- 
sides playing a few solo numbers 
One of the most interesting concerts of the year was that given by 
the Albania Orchestra. The program was most happily arranged 
and calculated to show the work of the orchestra to the best advan- 
tage as well as please an audience. This body is composed of about 
thirty of the best amateur instrumentalists in the city, conducted by 
Mr. Fred. P. Denison, who succeeded Mr. W. J. Holding, who was 
the former conductor 
The pupils of Mr. Abercrombie gave a recital in Female Academy 
Hall April &. Mr. Abercrombie sang Deeper and Deeper Still, by 
Handel. The pupils all did well, particularly Miss Marie d’Arcy 
Buck, soprano, for whom I predict great thingsin the future. Her 
voice is full and well rounded. It is clear and has more of the mezzo 
quality. The rest of the pupils all did very well. Miss Helen A. 
Winne sang Past and Future, De Koven; Miss Agnes M. Henderson, 
‘For All Eternity, Mascheroni; Miss Pilling sang the recitative and 
aria, O Luce de Quest Anima. Mr.<Charles Burnham sang Ro. ked in 
the Cradle of the Deep; Miss Minnie O. Reed sang an Ave Maria; 
Miss Ada Blanchard sang With Verdure Clad, and Miss Francis Kib- 
bee sang Half Dreams Mr. Abercrombie has some good voices 
among his pupils, and the recital reflects credit on both pupils and 
tutor 
The first concert of the May Festival, held on Wednesday night, was 
in some respects interesting and in others very dull. But the con- 
trast was about evenly divided. The first part of the concert was de- 
voted to Handel's oratorio, Samson, and the second part was given 
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up to excerpts from Tannhduser. The soloists were Madame von 
Januschowsky, soprano; Mr. Ben Davies, tenor, and Signor Campa- 
nari, baritone, assisted by the New York Symphony Orchestra and 
chorus. Mr. Elliott Schenck conducted 

The second concert of the festival was on Thursday afternoon, at 
which the chorus did not sing The orchestra played several solo 
numbers and the soloists were Madame Januschowsky, Evan Will 
iams, tenor, and Ffrangcon-Davies, baritone. This concert appealed 
ghest sense 
nd the Fin- 


gal's Cave overture, were excellently played. The accompaniments 


more to the popular taste and was delightful in the! 






The orchestral numbers, especially the Peer Gynt suit 


were good Madame Januschowsky sang the aria from Oberon, 
Ocean, ‘Thou Mighty Monster, and demonstrated that dramatic musi 
is her forte. Her work was effective and brilliant 

Ffrar.gcon-Davies sang the prologue from Pagliacci with orchestra 
He has a noble delivery and commanding style He has been en- 
dowed with a voice of rare beauty and magnificence, and in every 
respect was art shown in his singing. I do not believe that at any 
time I have heard a more magnificent piece of work 

Evan Williams appeared at this concert for the second time in 
Albany. He sang at one of the public concerts early in the winter 


and created much enthusiasm ; indeed so much that 


his appearance 
at the festival was demanded. He sang a Welsh ballad, Mentra 
Gwen and All Through the Night, a simple, flowing melody His 
accompaniments were played by the harpist of the orchestra. I have 
never heard a voice of more beautiful quality, especially in the mid- 
dle register 

The closing concert of the festival was the production of Max 
Bruch’s Arminius, with chorus, orchestra and Carlotta Desvignes, 
contralto; Evan Williams, tenor, and Ffrangcon-Davies, baritone, as 
soloists 

To Mr. Elliott Schenck, the conductor, is more than passing credit 
due. His handling of the large number of people on the stage 
and interpretations of the works given has shown him to be 
an energetic and competent conductor. The chorus has improved 
during the year under his direction, and its work was conscientious 
and praiseworthy. Albany has cause for pride in the Musical Asso- 
ciation. Each year brings it a step forward on the ladder of perfec- 
tion. We will now see what next year will bring forth 

ALFRED 8S. BENDELI 


ATLANTA. 


ATLANTA, Ga., May 5, 1897 

MBE*: SARAH McDONALD-SHERIDAN was the re- 

cipient of a benefit concert at the Grand April 29. Miss Hunt, 

violinist; Mr. Oscar Papenheimer, ‘cellist, and Mr. J. H. McLean, 

pianist. assisted in ensemble numbers. Mr. G. Aldo Randegyer was 

solo pianist. Mr. J. H. McLean as accompanist was very musicianly 
and unfailingly sympathetic 

The ensemble numbers were good, if I may except the first 





n- 





ber, a Gade trio, in which the piano part was a trifle conspicuous. 
Mr. Randegger played Du Bist die Ruh, Schubert-Liszt, and an etude 
by Rubinstein. Mrs. Sheridan sang songs by HA&ndel, Rubinstein 
Foote, Schubert, Adam, Bemberg and d’Hardelot. Her voice is a 
remarkably individual and sympathetic contralto of ,ood volume 
and compass. Her enunciation was on this occasion remarkably 
good, and her interpretation of d’'Hardelot’s Little Boy Blue, Adam's 
Noél and Foote’s I'm Wearin’ Awa’, Jean was absolutely tear- 
compelling 


She leaves Atlanta in a few weeks for a further course of stud 


ly 





29 


with Mr. Frank Herbert Tubbs, of New York, the teacher to whom 


she owes her present attainments 


April 2% and 


pally by Atlanta amateurs at the Grand. The staging and 
were excellent 


2% Queen Esther, a sacred 


1 cantata, was given princi- 


costuming 


and the performance smooth. Mrs. Frank Pearson 


sang the part of Asther Mr. A. M. Burbank was musical director 


and Mr. Frank 


Pearson stage manager 


Mrs. Sheridan, contralto, is filling a week's engagement at the 


} 


Hawkinsville 


Ga., Chautauqua 


HENRY HOWELI 


ida Mawson in London.—Ida Mawson, the mezzo 


soprano, has been singing with success in London at the 


Van der Straeten concerts 


Munich. 
conductor of 
that capacity 


Herman Zumpe, who for ten years acted as 


the Kain Orchestra in Munich, appeared in 
for the last time on April 28, to the general 


regret of Munich concert-goers 


Flying Dutchman in Paris.—Wagner’s Vaisseau Fan- 
tome was produced this week with apparently nothing 


more than a succés de fanatisme 


‘*a work which must 


Wagnerites discuss it as 
be regarded as containing the germ 


of Wagner's genius,” while anti-Wagnerites dismiss it as 


simply embétant. The Gax/ozs, for example, says the 
Vaisseau Fantome broke the chain which bound the future 


to the past, and therefore its three acts merit a sort of ven- 


eration.—New York Herald 


Copenhagen.—The season of palace concerts in Copen- 
hagen under the baton of Joachim Andersen, just closed, 


brought many novelties 


tions: 


Jean P. Rameau 
Johan Halvorsen 
Johannes Brahms 


Edv. Lalo 
Smetana 
Volkmann 
Beethoven 
Chabrier 
Dubois 
Goldmark 
E. Grieg 


A. Glazounow 


Handel... 

P. Lacombe 
E. Neupert 
J. Raff, 

R. Wiirst 
César Franck 


Johann Haberson 
F. Mendelssohn, 


The following were first produc- 


A Ballet Suite 

Indian Suite 

Tragic Overture 

Le Roi ad’ Ys 

Bartered Bride 

Overture Richard III. 
Prometheus Ballet Music 
Habanera 

sale . Sylvine 
tions Queen of Sheba 
Norse Folk Dance 

, ..Lyric Poem 
Largo (think of that!) 
Aubade 

. Resignation 

larantelle 

; Selections 
Variations Symphoniques 
Passacaglia 


} 
selec 


Serenade and Allegro, for piano and orchestra 


Cc. F. E. Horneman 
Wagner...... 


Kalanns 
Five songs 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
% Elgin Avenue London. W 
Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 


MAX BENDHEIM, 


Garcia-Stockhausen Methods. 
Vocal Studio: 98 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction. 


LEWIS W. ARMSTRONG, 


Voice Culture for Song and Speech. 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W Studio : 57 East 129th Street. New York City 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist—Instri 


ction. 


104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J 


Chickering Hall, New York 


Studio: Steinway Hall. 


New York. Tenor. 


WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS, 


Concert, Oratorio, Musicales. Voice Development 


Baritone. 


Piano, Organ, Harmony and 
Lecture Recitals 


6 East 17th Street, New York 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 


Composition 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W., London 


M. PANZANI, 

Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi 

NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON 
Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 
5 Templeton Place, Earl's Court, S. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. abe 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
rizes, &c., given. 

‘ees from £1 118. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 

twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C 


MADAME MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 








Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the ZAsthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 





Miss JENNY WALKE, 
Coloratura Soprano. 
Salon, Concert, Church. Pupils accepted. Pupil 
of Lablache 539 Fulton Street, Wissner Studio. 
148 Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn 
WILL C. MACFARLANE, 
Concert Organist. 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 
Musica] Theory 
Address All Souls’ Church, 
Madison Avenue and 66th Street, New York City. 


Mr. J. C. WOLOFF, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 142 East 86th Street, New York 


Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio : 286 Seuth 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Exisa Von YeETTE'’S VOCAL SCHOOL. 


Open all the year. From beginning to stage 
finish. Vocal: regular course, three years, pure 
Italian method. Piano: regular course, four years, 
Wieck touch. Class and Private Lessons. Apply 
to the Director, ELSA VON YETTE, Concert 5So- 
prano, Windermere, 404 West 57th St., New York 


Miss RAGNHILD RING 
(Pupil of Edward Grieg), 
Concert Pianist—Accompanist. 
Pupils accepted 
Brooklyn : 223 54th St. ; 589 Fulton St. 
New York: ‘THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Miss BELLA TOMLINS, 
R. A. M., London, England. 
CONTRALTO. 
CONCERT, ORATORIO, MUSICALES. 
Voca. INSTRUCTION. 
91 Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
or care of THE MusicaL Courier, New York. 


rr Tr T+; —_ eS SE we ee LCA 


THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMASON SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 


FRANZ BELLINGER, 


St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y 


HENRY K. HADLEY, 
Composer— Violinist. 
Instruction, Theory of Music 
Musica! Director St. Paul's School, 
Garden City, L. I 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: Knickerbocker Building, 
1402 Broadway, New York 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


ARNOLD KUTNER, 
Tenor 
Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture 
Pupil of Professor Julius Hey, Berlin (teacher of 
Klafsky, Olitzka, Kutscherra, ‘Dippe] and other 
great artists) 86 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, 
Piano Instruction. 

Free classes in Harmony and Sight Reading 
Two pianos, eight hands. Circular mailed on ap- 
plication 

Studio: 487 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


SAMUEL MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 





specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Studios, Brooklyn 
300 Fulton Street—Tuesday and Friday 
61 Tompkins Place— Wednesday and Saturday 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 


and was preparatory teacher for Franz Kullak 


Baritone 
Vocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio 


Mending of Breaks. Style, Lamperti-Milan Method 


Studio: 1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


~_- hii ape eE, er, 


LETHA LORING GOODELL, 


Soprano 
(Pu of Frida Ashforth) 
Voice Instruct 

Address : 32 McDonough Street, Brooklyn. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratori 
Studio: Pouch Gallery 
No. 3445 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 
Berlin W. Germany, 








Nollendorf-Piatz No. 6. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 





Proprietor and Manayer of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 





The most 
perfect 
mechanically 
playable 
musical 
instrument, 
with 
exchange- 
able lon 
note, is the 


KALOPHON 99 manufactured 
' by the firm of 
ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 
in Gera-Reuss, Germauy. 
1, round tone, well arranged music, and greatest 
durability of the instruments warranted. The 
“ KALOPHON " has forty-eight steel tongues. 
metal music disk and a very strong mechanism. 
llustrated Catalogue on demand 
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The Synthetic Guild. 


HE second annual lecture by the guild master, 
Mr. Albert Ross Parsons, F. A. C. M., with a Wagner 
piano program, occurred on Wednesday evening, with this 
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| with a dash and go that are invigorating. She is strong and 
courageous in her interpretations and plays without affec- 
tation, thereby winning for herself friends even in strange 
| audiences. Her execution was excellent and fully equal to 
the demand made upon it. 


re net ita | Miss Currier’s playing is quiet and unostentatious, but 
verture, TOMNZ1 wc ccccccesecs cece . . 

} : y . . S oduc 
Overture, Tannhduser............. P cccecocsvesesrvesccscbosese Wagner | BEV ertheless refined and interesting. She pr uced many 


Overture, Die Meistersinger....... 
LECTURE. 


excellent musical effects, and gave pleasure to her 
| listeners. She certainly not only deserves credit herself, 


The Secret of Wagner’s Power.............. Mr. Albert Ross Parsons | 7 : > "or 
| but reflects credit on her teacher, for her work showed con- 


Recital of Transcriptions from Wagner's Music-Dramas. 


Ge TROGIR. 60 cvtisingedddcccdaedten & nctenbaecstcedeed C. Reubner 
Mr. David Proctor | PROGRAM. 
IIS FOR scrcttctacecercdwer ssccdvesepeccadinn Tausi as a 
Brangane’s Song, 7 Tristan a no nal aerta adem ee ae es, SN ENS OD EE MIO 55 vc ccbdcvccetncveccencssocevesseeed 
Miss Mabel Kingman. Gave 
Stegmund’s Gong, Die WEIKELC. .....ccccsccscvecsccvcccescevcss Tausig REED RMT IT MINS te 
Mr. Harry Rawlins Baker tne 
Magic Fi Die Walki Brain Miss Thompson. 
eee ee : pro angee les ee ncaa | es aaa ails Saal ar ey EE, CGI, DUO ED ocosccpcwcsvesdccevsescesoess Jensen 
Miss Sallie Fessenden Hodges. 2 4 m 
? ? . SS CEE SEMEN Ds cnccenevddesstbssocenscucsevesdesanneacened Chopin 
WOOO, TIGR. co ccctcctccsecavedvccenntecenecevedeososesscesvn Raff | . r } 
Miss G Tan te DE  iblisddnmesosdsievedsenssrdoeseeswhnysesndbasha Chaminade 
oe A. PES OOS VR SEU. -< I SIRT, «5 uo ca senaacbedneteecehcovdrune Wollenhaupt 
SEG UIE. 4. icc cncdtenesulnoranneded bet sbare bee edapusted Liszt - ‘ 4 
Miss E M.F Miss Currier. 
ae ae eet a ie : ED CE on ateka acebonescdusvon (4 dtsssencegedonees Moszkowski | 
The entire evening was enjoyable, beginning with the | Spring Dawn................2.e0cececeececeececececceseceseesesessMason | 
orchestral AZolian introduction, continuing with a deeply Miss Thompson. 
interesting lecture on the great music master and ending | Au Printemps.................seeeceeeeeeeeseceeceesseeeer serene Grieg 
with the piano transcriptions. In these Miss Frost dis- Clare de Lune ih pil dead Sieh etipesingianianbak meamernainineiietbeasl MacDowell 
e . f MTRIGPOUS BORGCRRR. «055 sc ccesccccscccccocccosccorsccosssuseces Wolff 
tinguished herself by her extremely brilliant. performance; | Sih ait ice 
she has an excellent staccato and advanced octave technic, | FEBMBOTOUNG, 2 oc cicccccvccscsevceseneccosesscccccoococcesece Tschaikowsky 
and played from memory. Miss Van Brunt possesses | Air de Ballet, op. 30........0.cccecccseccecceceeaeccaeceuece Chaminade 


power and temperament, Miss Kingman has a musical 


| . . . . 
scientious care and painstaking. 








Miss Thompson. 


nature and played with warm expression, and young | 


Proctor, who looks like a college boy, plays likea musician. 

Indeed this characteristic, that of musicianship, was 
prominent in all the players; these Synthetic students are 
taught to play with understanding as well as digitals! A 


large audience attended and the sincerest interest was 


manifested. 


Virgil Recitals. 
B Babee ech evening, May 138, was the occasion 


of Mr. Frederic Mariner’s third recital in the series | 


of four given during this month in the Virgil Piano School 
Recital Hall. Lovely weather and a large and enthusiastic 
audience combined to enhance the success of the evening. 
The pupil pianists were Miss M. Elizabeth Sullivan, of 
Hoboken, and Miss Gertrude Gardiner, of Boston, assisted 
by Mrs. Helen O’Donnell, of Brooklyn. 


The program was a choice and well arranged one, the | 
Miss Gardiner played with 


pieces being well contrasted. 


apparent ease and finish. She displayed both musical 


temperament and excellent training and succeeded in at- | 


tracting and holding the attention of the audience. Her 
interpretation of the Paganini etude, by Schumann, was 
exceedingly artistic and effective, so was Galatea, by 
Jensen, and Spring Night, by Schumann-Liszt. The 
two latter pieces afforded her an opportunity for the 
expression of emotional feeling and dramatic power, which 
she utilized, playing with breadth, fervor and enthusiasm. 

Miss Sullivan was also an interesting player, her best 
numbers being Albumblatt, Gade; Gondoliers, Stojowski, 
and a minuet by Schubert. The latter was a particularly 
refreshing and grateful selection, and was played with ex- 
quisite daintiness and feeling. Miss Sullivan is truly an 
emotional player; at times this very requisite to a success- 
ful artist seems to force her in to making over effects—a 
defect that surely can be turned to good account with the 
plenty of hard work and careful training that this remarka- 
ble method gives. As to technic she apparently pays no 
attention to keys, yet her execution is clear and all techni- 
cal difficulties are accomplished with ease. 

Mrs. O'Donnell, always a favorite wherever she sings 
assisted, at short notice, and certainly added another to her 
long .list of successes. A rich contralto voice of unusual 
depth and purity, wonderfully clear articulation, emotional 
temperament and a charmingly easy manner, all tend to 
make her a successful artist. 

Following is the program: 


Piano— 

IS cnabepdevested pace shepwheeedsédbvotepusniecneteenae Paridies 

PIE THON. cnncs corencocestencocones dgidvegktaurenoen Schumann 
Piano— 

sd xaccnse cagaieweptesseedeHs ced tneaeveetet erdenusaan Gade 

CI, on esvcsecchogicnesecus dsoreniecdceseseesbessend Stojowski 
WG IUNEND Ducancnescandpesscduccetrevbens und hades bamaneueess cate Tosti 
Piano— 

PRR BOO, Bess cncecesedses-cghbgesoterdspwece coacboonvecead Chopin 

ao nensvcncccccseccccegucsphiesncakiled mat dented Rubinstein 
Piano— 

ID. 0.0 0-00 dia Gedetacdt det abhdd eel linss vecccccces Rubinstein 

Rainn ss caedinabenes nbs). oes ccdseaah Uber or cehoersesd Schubert 
PR BR a ere |) ee Goetz 
Piano— 

IR 6 ino « «Gaknahoebachnebiedsceeedell ll Uh «> bercedrecananiial Jensen 

SPR TIGR... cc snircdcvesnigscevesesdthors mabermes Schumann-Liszt 
Piano 

CGR, . ..« stun tentnveedaties pul Waa sodiee veiv occ Renaen 

I diss vo Cnuhtnnnccasedvidtsuseddlbingnetesdivocdevetateed Godard 


Mr. Claude Maitland Griffeth’s recital took place at 
Recital Hall on Wednesday afternoon, May 12, at 3:30 
p.M, Here, also, a very interesting program was offered. 
It was played by Miss Leila I. Thompson, of Spartanburg, 
S. C., and Miss Matilda A. Currier, of Newark. 

Miss Thompson is a player of marked ability and plays 





| The Spiering Quartet.—The Cincinnati Exguzrer, in re- 
| porting the close of the Ladies’ Musical Club, of that city, 
writes, on May 9: 


The twelfth concert of the Ladies’ Musical Club was given in As- 
sembly Hall, Odd Fellows Temple, last night by the Spiering String 
| Quartet, of Chicago. The members of the quartet are Theodore 
| Spiering, first violin ; Otto Roehrborn, second violin; Adolf Weidig, 
| viola; Herman Diestal, violoncello. The quartet has achieved a 
reputation second only to that of the famous Kneisel, if comparisons 
may be admitted. 

Last night’s audience made no comparisons, and only gave expres- 
| sion toccomplete delight. The performance was artistic and finished 
| to a degree. 
| The program given was as follows: 


| 


Quartet, op. 50, No. 2, in E mimor...........ccccesccescscees Beethoven 
| Chaconne, an hbo de te dntiadvedscbvniccspisvesinesoia Bach 
Mr. Theodore B. Spiering. 

Be re ie ppesartbeeihsertesowbecees Cherubini 

| (Second and third muvements.) 
GDwBTESE, OP. 18... ccccccccccesccvescccccccecvocesecossouess Tschaikowsky 


The Bach chaconne had not been given here since it was played 
years ago by Schradieck. Mr. Spiering gave it with taste and feeling, 
and was enthusiastically applauded. 

Cincinnatians have a particular interest in Mr. Spiering, since he 
| received his early musical education here. 
| The audience which greeted the quartet last night was a large 
one. ° 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Dossert.—An informal musicale 
was given on Thursday evening by Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. 
Dossert at their studio in Carnegie Hall. A large number 
of distinguished artists were present, despite the almost 
| impromptu character of the affair. Fortune certainly 

favored the hostess on this occasion. The evening was 
pleasant and cool, everyone good-humored in consequence, 
and the studio, which by the way is one of the most charm- 
| ing and artistic in Carnegie Hall, was an inspiration in 
itself to the singers. 
| Mme. Anna Lankow’'s rich voice rang out in the | 
| Autumnal Gale, by Grieg. Master Harry Graboff played | 
| the first movement of the Hiller concerto and the Apas- 
sionata Sonata, Beethoven. Mr. George Fleming sang the 
| Prologue to I Pagliacci. Mr. Carl Rieck, who has lately 
| 
} 





| 


won such great success and who is a pupil of Mr. Dossert, 

contributed to the pleasure of the guests the Minnelied, by 
| Brahms, and Im Herbst, by Robert Franz. Mr. Theo. | 
| Arnheiter, who is the violin instructor of Hasbrouck Insti- | 
| tute, played several selections and won applause for his 
singing as well. He is one of Mr. Dossert’s most talented 
pupils. Mrs. Dossert and Mr. Edward Dossert also sang, 
the rich baritone of the latter ringing out with splendid 
| spirit in Daphne’s Love, by Ronald. 

Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. J. Bradley Reid, | 
Mr. and Mrs, Clarence V. Kip, Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
MacNutt, Mrs. J. W. Storm, Dr. and Mrs. G. Howe Wink- | 
| ler, Mrs. Henry Peters, Mr. Geo. S. Sturgis, Miss Green, 
| Mr. Chas. Hatfield, Mrs.’ and Miss Clark, Miss Grannis, 
| Madame Lankow, Mr. Louis Mesonier, Mrs. Mercedes Leigh, | 


| Mr. Vanderveer and others. 





| every number rendered. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
TRADE EXTRA. 


This paper publishes every Saturday The MUSICAL 
COURIER TRADE EXTRA, which is devoted to musi- 


cal instruments and to general information on topics 


of interest to the music trade and its allied trades. 
The MUSICAL COURIER TRADE EXTRA is es- 
pecially adapted for the advertising of musical instru- 


ments of all kinds, as it reaches all the firms in 





| the music trades of America. 





Opera in Brooklyn. 

N Wednesday of last week the Castle Square 
Company, of Boston, appeared at the Montauk 

| Theatre, in Brooklyn, in the double bill of Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor and Cavalleria Rusticana, in which it established 
such a name for itself that hundreds of people are turned 
away nightly. Of all satisfactory performances these 
surely have figured most prominently, as throughout the 
cast was superb. 

As Lucia Miss Fatmah Diard was astonishing, both as 
vocalist and actress. Her voice has a feathery lightness in 
the coloratura requirements of this rdle, and the mad scene 
was an artistic piece of acting. 

Miss Addie Norwood has a beautiful contralto, under 
good control, and a charming stage presence. 

In the Cavalleria Rusticana Miss Clara Lane revealed 
her capabilities, which are great beyond question. Her 
voice, so well fitted for the temperamental impassioned 
role of Santuzza, was never sacrificed to dramatic effects, 
although her acting was superb. Edgar Temple was ex- 
cellently cast as Turridu, and Mr. J. K. Murray's A/dfio 
was a good piece of work. 

In the Chimes of Normandie, however, on Monday night, 
Mr. Murray was able to show his skill as an actor. His 
Gaspard is a notable one an@ lies well in his voice. 

As Serpolette Miss Lane was irresistibly piquant and 
dainty, showing her great versatility by the contrast to her 
Santuzza of the previous week. 

All seem to agree on the fact that Miss Lane isa thorough 
little artist and would grace any stage, ranging from light 
to grand opera. 

Mr. Edgar Temple, who has a magnificent tenor voice, 
was a misfit in the baritone part of Henr?, but it is probable 
that he replaced someone else. All the parts were satis- 
factorily filled and the choruses were in perfect condition. 

The orchestra and leader were very much more at home 
and in keeping with the rest of the excellence than on the 
opening night. The Bohemian Girl for the rest of the 

Next week Faust and Trovotore. 


week. 


National Association of Elocutionists.—The National 


| Association of Elocutionists will hold its sixth annual con- 


vention in New York commencing June 28 and ending 


| July 2. 


There will be daily sessions from 9a Mm. to 1 p.M., with 
papers by eminent elocutionists, scientists and clergymen, 


| four evening entertainments of readings aud a reception to 


visiting members and friends, the latter to be given by the 
New York teachers of oratory 

Madame Deane Dossert.—Madame Deane Dossert sang 
at the reception given on Wednesday, the 19th, by the 
Daughters of the Confederacy and won enthusiastic ap- 
plause from those present as well as from the press for 
Madame Dossert’s voice, clear 
and vibrant, and her distinct enunciation were commented 
upon and greatly admired. 

The mellowness and richness of her lower register are 
selections were the MHerodiade of 
Madame 


remarkable. Her 
Massenet and the Slavonic Song of Chaminade. 
Dossert was engaged to sing at a luncheon given by the 
Eclectic Club, of New York. On this occasion she sang 
La Vie, by Nevin, and Friihlingsnacht, Jensen, delight- 
fully. 

Madame Dossert is the wife of the well-known composer 


and vocal teacher, Frank G. Dossert. 








FFRANGCON—DAVIES, 


ENGLISH BARITONE. 
In America till end of May, 1897. 
WOLFSOHN’S BUREAU, 131 East 17th St, New York. 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 


Pianist and Teacher, 
136 Fifth Ave., New York ; 226 Hancock St., Brooklyn. 


Lessons and Beethoven Readings until the end of July, 1897 | 





NINA RATHBONE 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 





Opera, Con.... and Oratorio. 
Studio: HOTEL EMPIRE, NEW YORK CITY. 


THEODOR WIEH/IIAYER, 


Concert Pianist, 
MUNZGASSE 20, LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 


Teacher of Piano, Theory and Composition, wants position in 
America. 


References: Prof. Martin Krause, Dr. Reinecke and Judassohn. 
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INDIANAPOLIS MAY FESTIVAL. 


> 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., May 22, 1897. 


HE ninth annual May Music Festival opened 


fairly auspiciously on Thursday evening with our | 


local chorus of 400 voices, the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, Mr. Van der Stucken conductor, and soloists, as 
shown by the following program: 


Prelude, Chorale and Fugue...........scecesceceeeeeeeeereseesenes Bach 
Orchestra. 
Aria, O Ruddier than the Cherry.........+-scseececeeee seeeeees Handel 


Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies. 


CHOTA) POMARISID...cccoccccvesccccoss Scdeeuseosesosvoogsioces Beethoven 
Mr. Oliver Willard Pierce, chorus and orchestra. 


Agia, Than Mingle WimtGeccciessdcc dcccccdesesccdsscvessssvecccecccs cAeanet 
Mme. Clementine de Vere. 

Overture, Bar yasthe.......cccoccccescccovsccccoveveccesceseses .. Weber 

Cantata, The Swan and the Skylark...............++. Goring-Thomas 


Madame De Vere, Sara Layton Walker, Mr. Evan Williams, 
Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, chorus and orchestra. 

The impressive pointsef the evening were pretty weil 
divided among all the factors. Withfew exceptions, our 
greatest musical affair of the year has been accompanied by 
severe thunderstorms and a deluge of rain. 

The evening promptly dropped into line with the rule, 
and Jupiter Pluvius took a hand in the proceedings, not 
even asking for comps. Mr. Van der Stucken delayed the 
opening nearly half an hour, not carrying to mix in with 
the thunder. 

Mr. Davies is superb and warmed his hearers to spon- 
taneous and prolonged applause. What a profoundly good 
oratorio singer he is; full, large, effective and wholesome in 
both voice and art: I found nothing suggestive of Bee- 
thoven in the choral fantaisie until well alongin the work. 
It appears, on one hearing, to be alot of authentic cadences 
lightly strung together, easily shelved in view of the very 
many things musical we have nowadays better worth the 
offering. Mr. Pierce, a local pianist, took the rather un- 
grateful piano third of the trio. He is always well received, 
and the offering of a beribboned laurel wreath expressed 
the esteem his audience holds him in. 

Mme. Clementine de Vere exploited the great Magic 
Flute aria, to the delight of those who like that sort of 
thing now. The voice shows much beauty in her chest 
tones. 

The Swan and the Skylark is one of the most beautiful 
things I know, and it may be heard often, I am sure, with 
increasing interest and delight. I did not find a measure 
in it that did not seem inspired and sequential 

In Mr. Evan Williams we heard one of the most fluid and 
suave tenors we have had here. A bit more robustness at 
times would add to his breadth and effectiveness, but I only 
suggest my own view in this. 

Miss Sara Layton Walker, a local product and favorite, 
has broadened and grown since I last heard her. She has 
a voice richly tempered, with capabilities, I think, yet un- 
An occasional slight change in voice placement 
suggests itself to me, together with a general ‘letting out.” 


developed 


She sails her musical bark in an endless calm and needs a 
spanking breeze and a choppy sea, with the dash afd glitter 
of sunlit spray, to test and develop her resources. It lies 
well within her possibilities to become a great, good singer 
I pray she may 


Friday afternoon's program was 
Soloist, Mr. Barron Berthald 
Symphony in C major (No eoocces Haydn 
Orchestra 
Aria, Lend Me Your Aid, from Queen of Sheba. Gounod 
Mr. Barron Berthald 


. Van der Stucken 


Pagina d’ Amore . . 
Caliban’s Pursuit, from The Tempest 
Orchestra 
Love Song from Walkiire ne P a Oe TEE ep ee Wagner 
Mr. Barron Berthald. 


Ballet, Le Cid Pn a ee ee Massenet 


Sevillance 
Aragonaise 
Navarraise 
Orchestra. 

Entirely orchestra and Berthald. The orchestra for the 
first time showed fine form and fettle. In the first program 
the weather played havoc with any possible fine tune poise. 
The strings suffered from the atmospheric conditions, hence 
everything suffered, the cornets appearing sharp in a few 
phrases and the deeper basses lugubrious and spluttery. 

The afternoon, made bright by cool, fair weather, toned 
the whole thing differently, and Mr. Van der Stucken gave 
us an hour of exquisite delight. The Haydn symphony 
was given a very reposeful presentation. Of course it is a 
sort of Mary Had a Little Lamb affair, but it is well to toe 
the mark at Haydn occasionally and get bearings. If the 
Haydn was set as a foil to the Van der Stucken numbers 
following it it fulfilled its mission, for these were up to date 
in every respect. Everybody went after Caliban, or Cali- 
ban went after everybody, I don’t know which, but every- 
body was in a hurry and hada busy day. Orchestral col- 
oring, brilliancy and the soul of sparkling music were in 
this number, and a repetition was demanded and secured. | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Everybody was in attune now, and the handling of the de- 
lightful little numbers of the afternoon set the orchestra 
perfectly right with us all. 
The Massenet numbers are included; vivid in coloring 
| and artfully eccentric in rhythm and melody. 
| Barron Berthald has been ill and was tired from a long 
| journey following hard work East, and anything short of 
superb in this artist’s singing is keenly felt. He was re- 
called after his aria, as well as after the love song from 
Walkiire. 
The more he sang the better he got, until he was himself 

again. He reached Indianapolis but an hour before he was 
due on the platform. 


Friday evening was devoted to Wagner; program here- 
with: 


Soprano 
Contralto 
‘ ‘ ‘ . Baritone 
Mr. Morris Meck...... ‘a ee ‘ Tenor 
Overture 
Introduction and chorus. 

Ballad and chorus 

Duet—From The Flying Dutchman 

Miss Elia Russell, Miss Sara Layton Walker, Mr. Morris Meck, Mr 
Ffrangcon-Davies, Ladies’ chorus and orchestra 

Entrance of the Gods into Wallhalla—From Rheingold 

Vorspiel, Die Meistersinger 





Orchestra 
The Two Grenadiers 
Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies 
Overture 
Aria 
March--From Tannhatiser. 
Miss Russell, chorus and orchestra 

The orchestra sustained itself in high degree. It is one 
of the very few great bands of the country. Its individual 
and combined tonal qualities throughout are pure and of 
exquisite charm, the first violins showing the only trace of 
occasionally varying from a Gericke standard of refine- 
ment. 

The climax of the evening was reached in the Russell- 
Davies duet, the dramatic fervor of which was intense and 
magnificent. Miss Russell was recalled seven or eight 
times, following her aria and sang Home Sweet Home 
with tenderness and unusual grace. I had no idea that I 
could ever again comment graciously upon this bit of senti- 
mentality, but the artist conquers this time. Mr. Davies 
wus recalled after his Two Grenadiers and repeated the 
Marseillaise, with which it closes. The offering was the 
crowning work of a great artist in all he did here. 

Miss Walker had better opportunities on both Friday and 
Saturday afternoons, and showed something in line witha 
larger use of her art, which is heretofore noted. Her re- 
ception Saturday afternoon was hearty, and her friends 
fairly buried her in flowers. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, May 22 
Overture, Egmont Beethoven 
Suite... eeee eee ‘ +e Gluck 


Orchestra 


Aria 
Miss Sara Layton Walker 

Concerto in E flat major. canbe onewes seen is Liszt 
Mr. Oliver Willard Pierce 

Children’s cantata, Into Life..... Benoit 


Children’s chorus and orchestra 

A children's chorus of 800 voices, Miss Walker and Mr 
Pierce, were the features of Saturday afternoon. Mr 
Pierce won great honors in the great Liszt concerto, giving 
it an amply broad reading and a fine delivery. The orches- 
tra sustained him grandly, with many refined touches, 
Michael Brand directing the number 

The children’s cantata is something of a novelty and 
proved highly interesting. Mr. Van der Stucken used his 
band strongly throughout, probably to keep the little ones 
up. Enough preparation was given the children to carry 
them through with a sort of push, very slight attempts being 
made in the direction of tonal quality and effects. The taste- 
ful and pretty little deliveries which more time would have 
wrought were not there. However, this is considered by 
many not an important matter. 

The Herbert American Medley closed the affair. May 
the good Lord forgive Herbert in the fullness of time 


SATURDAY EvENING, May 22 


The Fight Into Egypt. ; esesce Berlioz 
Mr. Barron Berthald, chorus and orchestra 
Dance of the Sylphs one j Berlioz 
Hungarian March, from The Damnation of Faust \ 4 
Orchestra 

The Mad Scene, from Hamlet : A. Thomas 
Mme. Emm: Calveé 

Overture and chorus, from Masaniello Auber 
Orchestra ai . chorus 

Aria, La Perle du Brésil sa ‘ David 


Madame Calvé 
Reverie, from Suite Algerienne.. Saint-Saéns 
Finale, from Les Erynnies Massenet 
Orchestra 
Chorus from The Redemption 


Chorus and orchestra 
Saturday night brought Calvé, Mr. Berthald for a little 
dab of ungrateful work, the orchestra in its best and highest 
work of the week and a house full of American idiots with 
leaner pockets inside the doors than they had outside 
How these foreign artists prate their gibbering nonsense 


, about the American living for the dollar only; and how they 
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come and seduce us, trail their art in the dust, yea, even of 
the alkali dust of the home of the broncho and cowboy, for 
these same glittering silver discs, throw kisses at us from 
the platform and ‘‘ cusses "’ from the outgoing steamer! 

This insidious woman Calvé; seduces art, brains, dollars 
and the rest of the alphabet, and with such an irresistible 
charm! She has more seductive art than voice, and pro- 
poses to protect that voice with that art against the en- 
croachments of time. But what a nightmare of maledu- 
cation it is we are giving our people through these erratic 
means! Must we forever demand the intoxication of an 
abnormal novelty, monkey shines, grins, grimaces and 
jerky flouts to think we are getting there 

And we pay $150 a minute for it, too! Just think of it! 
It is we who are after the dollar, is it Yes, after letting 
it go in reckless pursuit of soap bubbles and rainbows. 
Calvé has an art, and a great one, which she sells in any 
fashion or form desired, and we go to see the bargain con- 
summated; not because of and tor that art, but simply be- 
cause the speculation is on a large financial scale, and we 
take a gambler’s interest in seeing if there be enough other 
fellows there to make the game a winner for the promoter. 
What fools we mortals be! 

The best work of the chorus came with this night. The 
music was easy and they got a better balance than pre- 
viously. Its work was mostly of the push and forte sort. 
In one instance, the closing measures of The Flight, did we 
get a bit of pretty effect chorally, in a drop from a forte to 
a sweetly intonated piano. It came with a brightening 
effect and was quite the lone attainment in this line of the 
week. 

The chorus is, of course, the local feature of our festivals. 
Last year we began to draw the attention of the outer 
world to us through this organization, and the outer world 
was slow in getting sight of us, too. It ought to have been 
made known before, but the local press did not comprehend 
the attainment, and could not therefore properly posi- 
tion it 

Mr. Van der Stucken and his local assistant, Mr. Ernist- 
inoff, have got all the results possible from a new chorus 
hastily assembled, taking on all sorts and conditions of 
material, from the fellow who never sang a note, but 
thought he could if he would try, to a few of the old chorus 
from the front seats, and more from the back, and more 
from somewhere else. A hard job was cut ont for the con- 
ductors, but they tackled it like a man hanging to a bear's 
tail, and it wasn’t amusing either to hang on or to let go. 

They got all the results possible, but where are we in our 
festival scheme as a local artistic quantity ? 

This chorus sang through without falling down, gave us 
some fortes and pianos, better altos than sopranos, tenors 
that we sniffed occasionally, and basses that we could see, 
Like good children—seen and not heard! No choral tone 
quality, no exquisite shading and nuance, such as have 
drawn the critics to us; we have traded it all for—Morris 
Mec n 

Mr. Arens, a great conductor, is possibly lost to us. 
Large and cohesive projects, so far as a small city is able 
to accomplish in that direction, are despoiled and scattered 
to the winds and we are left to resort to other cities for 
what we should nourish at home his brings only the 
question of local pride and patriotism, the latter of which I 
take as little stock in as anyone. Mr. Van der Stucken is 
welcome to me whenever and wherever I can get access to 
him, but to attain good art work within your own bailiwick 
is creditable too 

After the first night the attendance steadily increased, 
until we had large and brilliant audiences at the later con- 
certs. Managers were relieved from cares and worries 
and became a part of the happy throngs that crowded halls 
and corridors 

The directors have learned three lessons most thoroughly 
in the preparation and outcome of this year’s festival 

They have learned to rely upon and to respect the wishes 
and needs of their conductor. They have learned to ad- 
vertise, and how, and that a first-class orchestra is a sum- 
mum bonum—a clean about-face from heretofore tenets. 
May the lessons lodge firmly and the good work go on 

Mr. Van der Stucken has been re-engaged to conduct 
next year’s Indianapolis May Festival W. G. H. 


SERENA SWABACKER, 


Lyric Soprano, of Chicago. 





Address June, July, August, 
Care MADAME BELLOT, 
41 Rue Galilee, Paris, France. 








CHARLES MEEHAN 


—— Soprano Soloist. —. 
Returned from Europe 


Concerts at Paris, London, 
Berlin, Munich, Lisbon, 


128 East 26th Street, New York. 











OUR INFORMATION BUREAU. 


— a a 


To Music 


PUBLISHERS 


HE Information Bureau is indebted to the fol- 


lowing music publishers for catalogues sent this week, 


for the benefit of visiting artists, to the Reception Room of 


THe MusicaL Courter 
Breitkopt & Hartel. 
The S. Brainard’s Sons’ Company. 
Clayton F. Summy Company. 
Oliver Ditson Company. 
Miles & Thompson. 
Louis H. Ross Company. 
White-Smith Music Publishing Company. 
Arthur P. Schmidt. 
F. Trifet. 
MaiL FoRWARDED. 
Letters have been forwarded to the following since pre- 
vious issue: 
John Philip Sousa. 
Flavie Van den Hende. 
Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch. (Forwarded to Berlin 
office of THE Musicai Courier). 
Rafael Josefty. 
Reginald de Koven. 
Frank Damrosch. 
Lillian Blauvelt. 
Adele Aus der Ohe. 
Winfield Blake 
Manager. (7.) 
MAIL FOR ARTISTS. 
Mail addressed to the following is at THE Musica. 
Courter Bureau of Information : 
Leonard E. Auty. 
Doctor B. Hemmersbach 
H. Arnold. 
Jean de Reszke. 
‘* Impresario.” 
Merchon & Co. 
Mme. Marie Van Duyn. 
J. F. Von der Heide. 
Mme. Julie Rive-King. 
Emil Ober-Heffer. 
Victor Herbert. 
Professor K. Herman. (Marked important. 
Sent by Dr. Sylvester, Berlin.) 
Arthur Clark. 
Ross Jungnickel. 


Esther Hirsch.—Esther Hirsch, the young contralto, 
sang with great success at Bayonne, May 13, taking the 
part of Armida in Gade’s Crusaders. Dr. Dufft was the 
basso, Mr. Moore the tenor and Mr. Fitzhugh conducter. 
Iu the first part of the program she sang Where Blooms 
the Rose, by Johns, and as an encore Blue Bell, by Mac- 
Dowell. 

She also sang at Cooper Union, New York, on May 14, 
with the People’s Sight Singing Class, when she gave O 
Jugendlust, O Jugendgliick, by Van der Stucken; Good- 
bye, by Tosti; Widmung, by Schumann, and Madrigal, by 
VY. Harris. Miss Esther Hirsch is a pupil of A. Saenger. 

Lesley Weston (a Chittenden-Parsons Pupil).— Assisted 
by Miss Myrta French, the well-known soprano, young Mr. 
Weston gave a students’ recital last week in Y. M, C. A. 
Hall, with this program: 


0 ee 2 Weeden enomeeee shane +e teatone Bargiel 
Bach-Saint-Saéns 


+ Music Items. 


Percy West Dead.—Percy West, business manager of 
the Carnegie Lyceum, died last Monday. 


Klengel.—Mr. Henry Wolfsohn has arranged with Pro- 
fessor Klengel, the 'cellist, for a limited number of concerts 
in America this coming fall. 

Van der Stucken Sails.—¥Frank Van der Stucken, the 
conductor of Cincinnati and the Indianapolis Festival, sails 
to-morrow on the Fiirst Bismarck for Europe. 


Shot Himself When Arrested.—Paterson, N. J., May 
21.—For about a week a warrant has been out for the 
arrest of Ernest Jores on a charge of obtaining money 
under false pretenses, Constable Sweeney found him about 
11: 30 o'clock. 

When the officer told him he was a prisoner he drew a 
pistol and pointed it at his breast. The weapon was 
knocked from his hand just as he pulled the trigger, but it 
inflicted a flesh wound. 

A letter dated three days ago, and avowing an intention 
to commit found in his pocket. It was 
addressed to the coroner. His cell is closely guarded. 

Jores was once a teacher of music in a New Jersey col- 
lege. He has been here about three months. The letter to 
to the coroner contains about 200 words, written in German. 
In it he lays the blame for his contemplated suicide on the 
woman who caused him the loss of his place.—Sun. 


suicide, was 


University of Wisconsin May Festival.—The University 
of Wisconsin May Musical Festival was held in the Armory 
Building, Wednesday evening, May 19, and was attended 
by upward of 2,000 people, and was an artistic success. 
The performers were the Madison Choral Union of 175 


| voices, Prof. F. A. Parker, conductor; the Boston Festival 


Orchestra, fifty men, Emil Mollenhauer conductor, with the 
following soloists: Miss Rose Stewart, soprano; Mrs. 
Katherine Bloodgood, contralto; Miss Jennie Mae Spencer, 
mezzo soprano; Mr. J. H. McKinley, tenor; Mr. Heinrich 
Meyn, basso; Miss Minnie Little, pianist, and Sig. Giuseppe 
Campanari, baritone. 

The first part of Mendelssohn's St. Paul was given with 
but few cuts and the addition of the tenor solo from Part 
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II., Be Thou Faithful Unto Death, after which a miscel- | 


laneous program was given by the orchestra and soloists. | 


Doria Devine Pupils.—Miss May K. Mason, a brilliant | 


pupil of Mme. Doria Devine, sang at Passaic Saturday 
afternoon, the 15th inst., with great success. Her num- 
bers included Arditi’s waltz song, Parla; Spring Song, O. 
Weil, and A Dream, by Bartlett. The AHera/d of that 
place said: 

A delightful musical entertainment was given Saturday last at the 
Club House by the choir of St. John’s Church, assisted by New York 
talent—undoubtedly the favorite was the soprano soloist, Miss May 
K. Mason. 


Miss Mason is one of Mme. Doria Devine’s most promis. 


Though young, she is already an accomplished 
The 


ing pupils. 
artist. She was greated by very liberal applause. 
News says: 


Miss May K. Mason proved a soprano of exceptional powers. She 


| isasmall and sprightly personage, bright and engaging, with a 


voice which in view of her slight physique is remarkable in volume 
and range. Miss Mason, I am told, aspires to move amid the Ariéan- 
hildes and Carmens of grand opera. 

Miss Louise Gehle is another pupil of Madame Devine 
likely to achieve distinction in the future. Her voice, a 
rich contralto, has been much praised at the amateur ope- 
ratic productions given for charitable purposes at Mount 
Vernon, and she has recently assumed for the third time 


| the réle she originated in B. Leavitt’s comic opera, The 
| Frogs of Windom. 


INE 0 iiss itiiinl ae ond mameteblnaddeasGaes bandied ammdicuel Wagner | 

Se Pee BU O TON TIS oo coc vic bein chccccddeccscosnese Parsons 

TINE Wil a5:;, ie adil a siaeie ai eaelaiee etkelal te vhaseeeiw ad ees bow aaa Bach 
Miss Myrta French 

Studies, C minor.......... ) 

Studies, C major ......... Risuinhgueevadeacendt tedienbendhesatesne Chopin 


Scherzo in B flat minor...) 
Lesley 


Weston 

Three Folk Songs— 
The Piper of Dundee 
ENE BOE npn ieddecandécasiccrdveniotelievehaenasenande 
Pe SO cncdnsaciebesescnsnves 1 


Moment Masieal.. ...6ccvesoccvesvevcesderevcivodvivevecvsvervcs 

As the Band Went By .......... 

VR BEG 5 octccctec covere assert Ritbawtinnccccnes 53 eabbeUSepé 

POS RO Fe io ohio cite cdepectveseedinccocdzeceyeaccuvecedsnvese 
Lesley Weston. 





Young Weston, who hails from the northern part of the | 


State, is evidently an earnest, highly talented boy. At the 
suggestion of Robert Olyphant, Esq., he was sent to New 
York city in November, 1894, and placed as a student of 
composition with Mr. Dudley Buck, president of the Metro- 
politan College of Music, and as a piano student with Miss 
Kate S. Chittenden, principal of the synthetic department 
of the Metropolitan College; and he also entered the 
critical classes of Mr. Albert Ross Parsons. He has re- 


ceived his first certificate as a teacher of the synthetic | 


method for the piano, and besides the generous provision 


made for his education by the patrons, he won a scholarship | 


in the Synthetic Guild in 1895-6, and a Metropolitan College 
scholarship in 1896-7, 


Elliott Schenck Gives Arminius. —Of the performance 


| of Bruch’s Arminius, with which Mr. Elliott Schenck closed 


the Albany May Festival recently, the Albany papers speak 


| in the following high terms: 


Both chorus and orchestra covered themselves with glory. It 
would seem as if the former had reserved themselves for this occa- 
sion to display their powers to the best advantage. There was no 
hesitation or timidity on the part of the 200 singers, but plenty of fire 
and passion.— 7imes- Union. 

There was splendid descriptive work by both chorusand orchestra. 
The opening chorus was given with a vigor and force ; the swift har- 
monic changes taken with a freedom and certainty indicative of 
careful training. The chorus of oncoming Romans was satisfactory, 
but in the We Freeborn Sons of Wodin the chorus came forth mag- 
nificently. 

The chorus To Arms gave the martial theme of the entire composi- 
tion with a directness and force of inspiring harmony. This wasone 
of the features of the evening, which gave opportunity for the con- 
trasts of massed voices, and Mr. Schenck’s careful directorship was 
here dispiayed at its best. 

Mr. Schenck deserves a deal of credit for his illuminating inter- 
pretation of this work and his admirable management of the choral 
effects. 

There was a general expression of opinion, both in the big attend- 
ance, the generous applause and the after commentary in the aisles 
and foyer, that this latest has been the most successful of Albany’s 
famous series of May festivals; and last night’s program was cer- 
tainly the crowning effort of the association's sixth féte.—Argus. 


Mr. Schenck seems to be an indefatigable worker, for 
no sooner has he finished his Albany work than we hear of 


| him in Carnegie Hall, rehearsing the New York Symphony 


Orchestra for the summer concerts at Willow Grove, which 
he is to conduct in conjunction with Walter Damrosch. 
Good luck to our American conductor. 


Elizabeth D. Boyer.—Miss Elizabeth D. Boyer is going 
abroad on June 8 and expects to sing in a number of draw- 





ing room concerts. 


Calve Sails To-day.— Madame Calvésails for Europe to- 
day on the St. Paul. She said that there is no likelihood of 
her returning, even for a concert tour, next season. 

Krause Engaged.— Ernst Krause, the tenor, has been re- 
engaged by Walter Damrosch for his next season of German 
opera, which is to be given in the Metropolitan Opera 
House 


Carl Bernhard for Temple Beth-El.—This well known 
basso has been engaged for the synagogue, corner Seventy- 
sixth street and Fifth avenue. It is rumored that a certain 
church and concert singer will be the new soprano. 


Mary Louise Clary’s Engagements.—Miss Clary sang 
in Brooklyn for the first time oneMay 14 in the Academy 
of Music, and has been engaged to sing there again on 
May 30, thistime in the Amphion Theatre. She will also 
sing in Miss Leary’s musicale at the Waldorf on May 29, 
and at the Metropolitan Opera House, this city, on May 31. 


William J. Sheehan’s Affairs.—The Sanctus from a 
Communion Service composed by Mr. Sheehan, is to be 


| given under the composer's direction at the Central Presby- 


terian Church, Buffalo, N. Y., June 6, that being his first 
Sunday in the Queen City, where he will remain three 
months. He will also appear as bass soloist. 

One of his pupils, Mrs. Joseph Barré, has been engaged 
as solo contralto at St. Agnes’ Roman Catholic Church, 
Atlantic Highlands, during the summer. Mrs. Barré pos- 
sesses a mezzo contralto voice of rare sweetness and sym- 
pathetic quality, and especially suited to sacred music. She 
has studied church music and voice development with Mr. 
Sheehan for some time, and is sure to prove a valuable 
member of the quartet. 





Clary in Arminius, Washington, D. C.—The Choral 
Society, of Washington, D. C., gave two festival perform- 
ances of Max Bruch’s Arminius on May 4 and 5, which 
were hailed as very successful both artistically and finan- 


cially. The artists were Mary Louise Clary, as Priestess, 
Max Heinrich, as Arminins; and E. C. Towne, as Szeg- 
mund. 


The local press speaks of Miss Clary as follows 

Miss Mary Louise Clary, of New York, who sang the part of the 
Priestess, hasa remarkably deep, but sympathetic voice, which is 
under perfect control and refreshingly smooth and easy, even in the 
most difficult passages.— Washington Post 


Miss Clary, the contralto soloist, sang the part of the Priestess 


with great power and perfect technic She has a voice of great 


range and beauty.--Avening Star 


Leontine Gaertner.—Leontine Gaertner played with 
great success with Sousa at Philadelphia (three times), 
Baltimore and Washington, and also at the Liederkranz 
Miss Leontine Gaertner is an artist of unmistakable dis- 
tinction, and her playing was received with delight and long 
applause. Some press notices are subjoined 

Miss Leontine Gaertner was adopted by acclamation afterher beau- 
tiful performances on the ‘cello, so the whole concert may be con- 
sidered a local affair.— Washington Post, May 73 


work of Miss 





The surprise of the evening was the artistic ‘cell 
Leontine Gaertner, who proved 


conclusively that a lady can master 


| Washington 


this marvelous instrument, and won a special encore 
Times 


Miss Leontine Gaertner in her two solos on the ‘cello, berceuse, by 


Simon, and Popper’s Jagdsttick, showed that she possessed a fine 
PP la I 
technic and great power of expression. She received a most em- 


phatic encore and a floral tribute.— Washington Star. 


Elliott Schenck’s Symphony Concert.—Mr. Elliott 
Schenck seems to have made as great, if not a greater, im- 
pression upon the people of Albany in his capacity as 
orchestral conductor as he did when leading the Albany 
chorus. 


The 7imes Union says: 

The most attractive of the three performances constituting the 
May Festival was undoubtedly the matinée Then the orchestra was 
The first number was Mozart’s symphony in E flat, and 
The orchestra (the New York 


at its best. 
the orchestra fairly reveled in it. 
Symphony) fully sustained its high reputation in Mendelssohn's 
Fingal’s Cave, Saint-Saéns’ Dance Maccabre and in other selections ; 
and Mr. Schenck conducted with consummate skill. 

In the Argus we read the following: 

The Mozart symphony in E flat was rendered with a delicacy and 
The orchestra was 
exceedingly well Elliott 
Schenck the symphony received careful and very satisfactory inter- 
The other orchestral numbers also were accorded faith- 


precision worthy of strong commendation 
balanced and under the baton of Mr 


pretation 
ful and pleasing treatment and each was warmly applauded 

The concert was a great success. 

From the £2zfress: 

The matinée concert was the most enjoyable of the three. The pro- 
gram consisted of splendid selections for soloists and orchestra 

The conductor, Mr. Elliott Schenck is still in his twenties, and is 
possessed of great musical talent, having demonstrated his ability as 
conductor of all kinds of music. 
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JOURNALISTIC INDISCRETION. 


HE first of these two reprints is from the New York Zimes, the sccond 
from the New York Sun: 

A. H. Canby, whose retirement from his post as Francis Wilson's manager was announced in the 

New York 7imes yesterday, declares that his only reasons for dceing so were those stated by him, 


and that he still considers the theatrical trust a “ pernicious combination,” and proposes tc continue 


his opposition to it. 
i Oe | 


Italy has a music trust, a well-known firm of music publishers controlling copyrights and theatres, 
so that no opera can be given without its consent, and no singer engaged save at its dictation 

There may be considerable truth in both of these statements, but the 
truth is no justification when its publication interferes with the operations of 
great commercial transactions in the theatrical or musical art. When the press 
discusses the debatable questions arising from corners in wheat or pork or 
sugar or tobacco, or the conduct of railroads in pooling, or the combination of 
steamship and telegraph and gas companies, the discussion has ground for 
justification; but when a similar phenomenon appears in the world of art, 
when men combine to own copyrights or theatres, or plays or compositions or 
actors or companies and regiments of actors, a phase of corporate existence 
is met that must be treated with journalistic discretion. 

Newspapers must not forget that pork and wheat and sugar and molasses 
and railroads and steamboats and the like are mere commonplace sources of 
filthy money revenue, whereas when men conduct syndicates and combina- 
tions that run playhouses, plays and play actors they are engaged in artistic 
pursuits. Money—be damned. It is art now, pure art, anda higher, nobler 
sentiment than the past, when the actor worked for money. Under the new 
order of things he gets none, although it is secured to him by the financial 
strength of the combine, which, having started out for art and art’s sake, only 
happened to accumulate a little—say $25,000 a week merely—which couid not 
be avoided in our sordid country. The people would pay despite all when 
they cannot find the doors of any theatres open, except those owned by the art 
combination. 

We would therefore suggest to the daily papers not to repeat such stories 
as that of Canby, or the other, referring to the Ricordis of Milan, although the 
Ricordis of Milan are only one house, while those to whom Canby refers with 
such temerity as ‘‘ pernicious” are more than several firms, and they are men 
which our great land should be proud of. They are the indigenous sample and 
example of the final outcome of American business activity. 

Ours is a mechanical genius. We must have all we can possibly do accom- 
plished by machine system, even our politics. Our President must be nomi- 
nated by a machine which runs our national convention, after the various 
States elected their delegates to the convention by machine conventions of 
their own. “A machine elects him. A machine must run our municipality. A 
machine runs our opera house and company, and one of the greatest engineers 
we have had is Jean Reszké, glory to his Polish memory! 

Then why not theatrical machines? We can rest; we can go into a men- 
tal arcadia and take it easy while the machine runs our theatres, our plays, 
our play actors and, sooner or later, our playgoers. There is art in all this, 
and the newspapers should not forget it. One of these days there will be one 
great machine to run all the great newspapers in this land, and we would not 
mind being the engineers. So let the theatrical combine go ahead and run 
the dramatic art in America; America loves it this way, pays for it and wants 
it and will have it. The actor is not considered one way or the other. The 
cinematograph may soon replace him as quickly as the art syndicate sees 
that there is more art in that than in the actor himself. Maybe there is. 





HE Excelsior, Jr., Company, headed by Sadie Martinot and backed by a 
naval officer, is in trouble in San Francisco. 


TEPHANE MALLARME contributes a Curious Avant-Dire to a pretty 
volume of poems, Raisins Bleus et Gris, by Leopold Dauphin. 


ggeots HASWELL, of Daly’s company, and Annie Irish, the latter an 
exceptionally strong actress and late of Minnie Maddern-Fiske'’s com- 
pany, have signed with Mr. W. H. Crane for next season. 


HE first number of a new review, Le Bibliographie Moderne, contains a 
valuable paper on the bibliography of the principal works relating to 
Franz Schubert since 1818, which will be of great service to students of music. 


De ae SHERIFF BUTLER has received an execution against Frederick 

C. Whitney and Albert H. Moore for $1,568 in favor of George Patterson 
for a printing bill. They were the proprietors of the Whitney Opera Com- 
pany. The sheriff levied upon some stored scenery of the comic opera 
Brian Boru. 
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THE STORY OF THE CASINO. 


AS RELATED BY RUDOLPH ARONSON. 


N° playhouse in New York has been the object of so much and such varied 

litigation as has the Casino, and probably no set of suits, counter-suits, 
injunctions, dispossess proceedings and other legal actions has received a 
greater number of gratuitous explanations in the daily press with a resultant 
muddle, at least so far as the general public is concerned, in which nothing 
can be plainly seen or determined, save that Aronson and Casino were once 
synonymous and now are not. A detailed account of the several causes and 
the means by which Aronson’s active connection with the house was secured 
and of the subsequent litigation would make a tiresome technical story, but 
Aronson’s side of the controversy may be told with interest, since the decision 
of the whole matter must come within the next few weeks. 

‘‘To begin at the beginning,” Aronson told a CouRIER representative, ‘1 

organized the New York Concert Company in 1881 and built the Casino on the 
plot of ground at Broadway and Thirty-ninth street on property leased from 
the estate of Robt. F. Bixby, agreeing to pay an annual rental of $12,000, to- 
gether with certain taxes, &c. The New York Concert Company subsequently 
went out of existence and was succeeded by the Casino Company, which 
purchased all its holdings, including, of course, the lease, which runs until 
May 1, 1902. The Casino Company issued $125,000 in bonds, secured by a 
first mortgage, and I gradually acquired all these bonds, paying for them 
with the hard earned money I made during the fourteen or fifteen years I was 
manager and stockholder in the Casino Company 

‘When, in 1894, the Casino ‘Company was in financial difficulties, | 
hypothecated these bonds and carried on the enterprise until we were dispos- 
sessed for the alleged non-payment of rent and taxes. We were in court on 
the morning when these dispossess proceedings were up before Judge Steinet 
with a certified check for the amount due, but the court declared that we 
were a few minutes behind the specified time, and I returned to the Casino to 
find the marshal in charge and my effects being put out upon the street. 

‘*We have carried the case up to the Appellate Court, and that body has 
decided that the lower court erred in dispossessing us. In the interim certain 
improvements in the building have been made. The Bixby estate has been 
receiving $32,000 per year rent, instead of $12,000, and the questions arise as 
to whether the Casino Company is entitled to their surplus rent and how 
much it must pay for the improvements, if anything. The property is to be 
put up at public auction in order that its value may be determined, and will be 
bought by friends of mine who have taken up all of the hypothecated bonds, 
and the question of the surplus rent will also be adjudicated satisfactorily 

‘‘I am glad to state for the first time publicly that the primary reason for 
the financial difficulties of 1894 was the abandonment of the line of policy on 
which I had made so many successes at the Casino and the introduction Of a 
variety or vaudeville show, whichI most strenuously opposed. The vaudeville 
craze was then at its height and other houses were making big money from it, 
so the board of directors overruled my objections and forced the company into 
hard papers. At the very time this was being done (for I was in Europe at 
the time the change was finally decided upon) I had arranged in Paris with 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan to organize a company for the purpose of presenting 
opera comique at the Casino and making that theatre more fashionable and 
more artistic than theretofore, thus providing means to give talented 
American singers, both male and female, opportunities for public appear- 
ances—singers who were not willing to enter the operetta ranks and were not 
sufficiently gifted for grand opera. The year that this idea was in contempla- 
tion the Metropolitan Opera House burned down, and had the Casino started, 
as contemplated by me, it would to-day have been one of America’s recognized 
musical institutions. 

‘*The ‘Casino successes,’ as they were known up to the time of the 
important change, were among the most remarkable ever known in the field of 
light opera and operetta. There was the record breaking run of Erminie, 
and the productions of Nadjy, The Grand Duchess, The Brigands, Nanon, The 
Merry War, Poor Jonathan, The Beggar Student, Queen’s Lace Handkerchief 
The Yeoman of the Guard, Die Fledermaus, Amorita, Gypsy Baron, Prince 
Methusalem, &c.—all successes which since their time have not been 
equaled. 

‘* Assoon as I regain possession I shall remodel the entire ground floor and 
basement, and introduce some features ‘much in vogue in Berlin and Vienna, 
but not known to New Yorkers, the details of which I am not now at liberty 
to give, andI shall organize the strongest company I have ever had to give 
revivals of the works of Offenbach, Strauss, Suppé, Miillocker and others, as 
well as American light operas with American singers. If all goes well, the 
Casino Roof Garden will be ablaze this summer, and I will again come into 
my own. My productions in the past should be sufficient guarantee to the 
public of what I shall do in the future.” 





HE Musique Francaise Moderne, by Georges Servieres, contains an analysis 

of the works of César Franck, Lalo, Massenet, Reyer and Saint-Saéns 

A methodical and chronological catalogue is attached to each biographical 
notice. 


gehts oma the usual order, Mabel Ross and her husband, Charles J. Ross, 

will leave vaudeville at the close of this season. The team has signed 
with E. E. Rice to appear in next fall's production of The French Maid at 
the Herald Square Theatre, Eventually Mr. Ross expects to secure a theatre 


of his own. 








“The Play’s the Thing.” 





HERE were as many English speaking American born folk at Terrace 

Garden last Wednesday night as Germans, for an American opera with 

an Egyptian subject by a native librettist and an Irish composer was given 

for the first time here in German. Der Zauberer vom Nil does not sound much 

like The Wizard of the Nile, but that’s what it isin German. So Al Neuman 

says, and he ought to know, for he made the translation—and a capital one 
it is. 

The work in its Teutonic guise met with great success in Vienna, and is 
still being played in Germany. It may reach Ireland by the end of the 
century, but that is doubtful, for Victor Herbert being an Irishman will natu- 
rally prejudice his fellow countrymen. As far as I know he is not an Orange- 
man, and certainly does not belong to any blue ribbon lodges. He is yet to 
write a grand temperance two-step march. 


* 
* * 


It was a warm night and the crowd was terrific. I found a seat next to 
Harry Smith and my heart was gladdened, for I knew that he would translate 
for me all the humor; besides, I wished to study at leisure his sonnet-like face 
when a peculiarly American joke appeared in German. I shall never forget 
my admiration for the poet when he remarked; 

‘‘T would like to have the royalties on all the beer sold to-night.” 

It seemed to me so eminently practical, so different from the mere literary 
lust and intellectual hankering after glory and box office receipts. Mr. Smith 
is many sided. 

~ “4 *” 

How did it go? It was, it is, a rattling performance, and while one misses 
the unique, the ghoulish humor of Frank Daniels, Adolf Philipp revealed 
the vocal possibilities of the part of X7batschki; besides, he gave a new and 
independent reading. It was more serious, but it was also humorous, Teu- 
tonic and not Early Byzantine humor. Bernhard Rauk made a star part of 
the Aimg, and pretty Mary Reichardt was very fetching as the wizard’s 
apprentice. 

Cleopatra was not sung by Angela Virag, but by her understudy, Camille 
d’Estree, who did very well, all things being considered. She looked the 
part, but her singing was not pleasant because of its abhorrence for absolute 
pitch; but let that pass, as the young woman assumed the responsibility of a 
first night’s appearance at a few hours’ notice. 

Gustav Clearlé, a tenor who looked like Alvary, but sang like Carl Streit- 
mann, forced his voice and personality persistently. Indeed the entire per- 
formance was too highly colored. The stage at Terrace Garden is still too 
small. I wonder why Mr. Heumann does not transform the entire auditorium 
into a comfortable little opera house ? He might win the German population 
in winter as well as summer, and with a strong dramatic company for the 
cold weather prove a formidable rival to the Irving Place Theatre. 


* 
* . 


Herr Gerold made much of the weather prophet, Cheops, and played his 
harp solo with Cheshire-like virtuosity. The chorus was excellent, part of it 
being composed of the American company, while the scenery was borrowed 
from Mr. Daniels. With Victor Herbert in the conductor’s chair—he really 
stood—the evening was a brilliant one, encores being frequent and both 
Herbert and Neumann received curtain calls. Nospeeches were made except 
during the long and thirsty intermissions, and as all the waiters understood 
the deaf and dumb language there were no mistakes made in the orders. 


* 
* * 


I liked exceedingly the correct tempi of several of the favorite numbers of 
the opera, Starlight in particular being much more effective as sung by 
Herr Philipp. Taken slowly the refrain Mondmann gains considerably in 
musical quality. Mr. Neumann has transformed the familiar Angeline song 
to Adelheid, and it was warmly received. Philipp, who with Leo Von Raven 
is the impresario as well as star, worked very hard and the summer season 
at Terrace Garden began most auspiciously. 


# 
* * 


In the Garden, under the few large lamps and ‘‘steins,” young Ernst Bial 
conducted an orchestra and made agreeable music.. He is a chip of a -very 
good old block, for his father’s memory is still green. He played a polka by 
Rudolf Bial and also some of his own compositions. He has talent and 
energy as a conductor. 


Life insurance people declared last week that beer and bicycles are 
dangerous to health. That settles it; I’m going to give up my wheel. 


* 
* * 


If Harry Finck had anything to do with it he would have included in the 
list with beer and bicycles the name of Brahms. 


* 
* . 


Providence, of the Island called Rhode, has gone over to Gerryism. A 
bill was passed by the House of Representatives forbidding the appearance 
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in public on the stage of children under the age of sixteen. That need not 
worry Joe Jefferson, but the bill is an outrage, a piece of sumptuary legisla- 
tion. Children are as safe on the stage, as far as morals are concerned, as at 
Sunday School picnics. I was young myself some time ago. 

. - * 

Dr. Toulouse, an authority on the nerves, and Zola say that great writers 
should not assume unnatural postures when writing. I suppose many of our 
native dramatists die young because they so often stoop to borrow from 
the French and German. 

” * 

The Real divorce has been set aside. Jay Real will have to undertake 
another suit against his wife Kate. Secret service does not always succeed— 
even in the divorce world. 

7 . ” 

xelett Burgess, who is no longer on a ‘‘ Lark,” is doing theatrical work in 
San Francisco. God help his brains, his brightness, his genius in six months. 
Oscar Wilde should have been made to do treadmill labor on the daily press 
instead of being sent to prison. Even his talent would have succumbed. 


* 
* * 


Before she left us, dear Olga, the sister of Louis Nethersole and a member 
of the tribe of the Niederseele, wrote sweet things about us in the Heradd. 
She takes herself more seriously than ever, although her acting has steadily 
degenerated since she first appeared here. She spoke of ‘‘technic” and her art, 
and she has neither, and at last solves the much-discussed problem, her age. 
She is twenty-seven, and I admire her courage in acknowledging that she is 
over twenty-two. She is young, has talent, and if she could forget other 
actresses, Bernhardt, Mrs. Kendal and others, she might do something. I 
remember calling her when she appeared in November, 1894, ‘‘a pleasing 
palimpsest of possibilities.” The young woman was literally snowed under 
by the methods of other women, and was seldom natural. Perhaps that 
Carmen kiss was the true Nethersole. It was certainly amazingly natural. 
Good-by and not au revoir, dear Olga. Pray do not return until you have 
practiced the technics of your art in other climes. We are tired of being the 
dramatic dog. 

* e * 

So Secret Service has made a great hit after all in London. Iwas nervous 
about the result, knowing the theatre, and also knowing the brutality of first 
night audiences in that city. But the Prince of Wales has seen the piece and 
is delighted with it, and that settles its fate. It may run for a year, and I 
certainly expect Sir Charles Frohman and Sir William Gillette to take up 
their abode permanently in the English metropolis. The Prince did not for- 
get to add: ‘‘Tell the company how much we have all enjoyed the perform- 
ance,” and to Billy Gillette he said: ‘‘I hope you will write more plays as 
good as this one, and bring them all to London.” 

* nd * 

Mr. Frohman has to leave the Adelphi June 12, to make way for Sarah Bern- 
hardt, and thinks of taking Secret Service to Paris. It seems from the cables 
that the piece is doing the biggest business in the town, for the Queen's 
Jubilee has sandbagged the theatrical business. 


* 
- * 


The cabled reports of the manner with which Gillette’s acting was received 
by the critics settles forever his fate up at the Lambs’ Club. I understand 
that there was a hurried and secret session last Sunday night after church 
was over, and an indignation meeting held. 

What, Gillette act? Perish the thought! Something had to be done to 
suppress this glacial school, else all the thunderbolts of the profession would 
be in the cold, starving; so a series of resolutions were engrossed, in which 
the whole modern style of acting was denounced as a curse, and Secret Service 
was put on the blacklist as a play that had taken mean advantage of the 
frigid natures of the British, and had thus sneaked into success by the back 
alleys of suppressed emotion. 

After much disorder the gathering broke up in disorder, and the young man 
was sentenced to a round of drinks or expulsion for hinting that Gillette 
under the strain of a first night in a strange land may have really acted. As 
times are hard, he preferred expulsion. I withhold hisname. Ba-a-a! 

* * 

Because Catherine Clemmons went to Europe, is that any reason why the 
personal habits of Howard Gould while on the steamship pier should be 
described in some of the dailies ? 

* ” * 

The Castle Square Opera Company goto Olympianext week. The weather 
still keeping cool, Under the Red Robe and Never Again are drawing big 
houses, and the Empire closing has been deferred for another week or so. But 
let one red night put in an appearance, and bang! your audiences melt away 
like snow in Sheol. : 

* * 

Arthur Roberts is imitating ‘‘General” Booth of the Salvation Army in 
London, and some people are objecting. Too much fun cannot be made of 
these sniveling psalm singers, these costermongers and these clowns of 
religion. Have you ever seen a man or woman belonging to the Salvation 
‘ 
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Army who did not look like a degenerate? Indeed, all forms of acrobatic 
religion reveal degeneracy. That has been decided by specialists. It is 
mob-mania specialized. : 

* 7 

Of course Sir Henry Irving will not play in George Barney Shaw's A Man 
of Destiny. Shaw ‘took a fall” out of Sir Henry when he played Wafoleon 
in the Lyceum version of Madame Sans-Géne. 

* * 

Iam inclined to agree with Leander Richardson that there is nothing in 
the gossip about Lillian Russell seeking for a divorce from Johnnie Chatter- 
ton-Perugini. The Wor/d is authority for the statement that Perugini, who 
was interviewed in London, would not oppose the divorce. This Mr. Rich- 
ardson pooh-poohs, for Perugini is a good Catholic, therefore does not believe 
in divorce, and that Miss Russell would have to prove that her third husband 
had violated the statute of this State to secure her liberty. 

Miss Russell says that she is not going abroad this season, and in the 
meantime the papers will have a chance to guess at number four and his 
chances. 


* 
- * 


Joe Herbert, clever comedian and clever author, sails for London June 9 
to join the Daly company. 

* ” * 

Eugene Cowles, who hurt his finger in the trigger of his gun last week at 
the Knickerbocker, is all right again. The Bostonians have gone to Provi- 
dence to produce Jules Jordan's opera Rip Van Winkle. 

* . * 

The Casino Roof Garden opens next Saturday under the direction of John 

B. Doris, of museum fame 


* 
7 


Duse is at last in Paris. She opens with La Dame Aux Camelias, which 
proves thatshe is a bold woman. A little bit of Italian diplomacy was the 
sending of a greeting to Sarah, the Queen, who was in Brussels. Oh, the 
lady knows a thing or two, even if she refuses to talk to interviewers 

7 - * 

Arthur Hornblow told me that Yvette Guilbert and Dr. Schiller were 

married before they left for Europe. 


* > 


Mrs. George Holman, well known in the profession as the ‘‘ Mother of 
Opera,” has just died, aged seventy-five. She established the Holman Opera 
Company in Canada during the war. Crane, Denman Thompson and Perugini 
received their earliest instruction from Mrs. Holman. 

* " * 

Manager Elroy, of the Elroy Stock Company, tells David Belasco to his 
beard that The Heart of Maryland is an adaptation of D’Ennery’s A Cele- 
brated Case, and that he is entitled, therefore, to produce a piece which he 
calls In the Heart of Maryland. Mr. Belasco thinks differently, and trouble 
is at hand. 

* ° ” 

‘‘Joseph Wagner wrote Parsifal,”’ says a contemporary. God! why not 
Mike Beethoven, or Teddy Chopin, or Billy Brahms? A little knowledge is a 
rare thing. 


* 
* . 


‘*No divorce!" cries Mr. Langtry; but what is he going to do about the 
matter? 
* 
* * 
Divorces in the profession simply fill the papers in these darling days of 
May. 


* 
* * 


Felix Morris is another legitimate who has joined the swelling and resound- 
ing ranks of the vaudevillians. He isa finished actor. 


+ 
* * 


Kate Claxton and Grace Henderson will soon follow Mr. Morris’ example, 
while we read with joy that Mr. ‘‘ Chuck" Connors is to be starred next sea- 
son. Perhaps it is because of the advent of these freaks that good actors and 
actresses are fleeing the theatres. The times certainly seem topsy-turvy. 

* - a 

Dick Carroll has been engaged as chief comedian for the season of summer 

opera at Manhattan Beach. 


* 
* * 


Ed. and Sam Sothern have not quarreled. 


* 
* * 


Baroness Blanc has written a song entitled They Didn't Think She’d Do 
It, But She Did. We never thought anything of the sort. 


t 
. . 


Ellen Rowland added last week her name to the long list of ladies who 
visit the city about this time of the year and play /u/ia, or Portia or Ophelta, 
and even Lady Macbeth in a theatre specially engaged, with a specially hired 
company, and for the edification of a few intimates, a few haggared critics 





and a well papered and unfriendly audience. They come with the spring and 
go away full of bitterness toward the newspapers and unquenched ambitions 

Miss Rowland was no exception tothe general run. She came to the 
Knickerbocker Theatre and gave us a painful Portia, and no doubt believed 
that she was hardly used the next morning. The production was poor. 
Frederick Warde was a noisy Shy/ock, and Olive Oliver's erissa was the most 
cooling bit of work on the stage. ; 

* af * 

In front of me sat three young women, professionals, who tried hard 
to discover something good in the novice, and after frantic efforts—women 
are so benevolent—they cried in sweet unison: 

‘*Oh, her hair, what pretty hair she has!” and after every bit of ‘‘ busi- 
ness" they spoke of her hair. It was touching. 


* > 
* 


I see by the Hera/d that my old acquaintance Mr. Sadakichi Hartmann, a 
genius, has been raising a rumpus by telling some wholesome truths of the 
exhibition of she Society of American Artists. He had a pleasing ‘‘scrap” 
with a painter named Verbeek, but no one was wounded. 

Hartmann’s personality is the weirdest in town. A painter, poet, philos- 
opher and psychologist, he writes dramas that beat Bovio for realism, and 
paints pictures that are both Japanese and French. His Christ is the extreme 
limit of license in dramatic art. I[ have one invaluable copy which I never 
lend, but occasionally allow friends to read chained down. Swinburne and 
the Song of Songs are idyllic compared to the ‘‘speeches” set forth by the 
daring Mr. Hartmann. 

Christ will probably be enacted as a literary and historical curiosity about 
the year 4. D. 2563. It would give Comstock the colic if he could read and 
understand it. 


* + 


This paragraph appeared in the Avera/d last Sunday 

Paris, May 22, 1897.—The hearing of the cross-divorce suit brought by 
Antonio Terry against his wife was resumed to-day in the Fourth Chamber 
of the Civil Tribunal of the Seine. A divorce was granted to both parties on 
the ground of adultery, and the custody of their child was given to its grand- 
mother, who was ordered to place the child in a convent until she is eighteen 
years of age, or until her marriage. 

The mother will be allowed to visit the child, and the latter will divide 
her holidays with her mother and father. Alimony to the amount of $800 per 
month is allowed Mrs. Terry. 

The court found that Mr. Terry's marriage was according to United States 
law. This will have bearing on the property questions involved. 

Antonio Terry is said to be engaged to marry Sibyl Sanderson 

* i“ o 

This settles the old row, and such is the fallibility, the fickleness, the 
mutability of human nature that I would not be in the least surprised if Mr. 
Terry married some other woman besides Sanderson. There has been so 
much gossip about the pair that he is in honor bound to give her his name, 
for even a certain sort of honor obtains among millionaires and among thieves. 
The scandal caused by Sanderson’s sudden departure from New York was not 
allayed by the rumors that Mr. Terry's family had been visited during the fol- 
lowing summer. There was literally the deuce of a time. 

But if Tony marries Siby] all will be forgotten, forgiven. 

7 ” . 

Mr. Nutcombe Gould, an English actor, threatens London with his Ham- 
let. We remember Mr. Gould here as an excellent Polonius in Mr. Tree’s com- 
pany, but he is hardly conceivable as the melancholy Dane. 

o ” 7 

Janet Achurch threatens to descend upon London as C/eofatra in an Inde- 
pendent Theatre revival of Shakespeare. According to Mr. Shaw, Miss Achurch 
is a combination of Briinnhilde and the Tragic Muse, and the greatest actress 
who ever lived or could live.. She was a ‘‘terror” here when she appeared at 
Hoyt’s Theatre. 

* . 7 

The season of The Man from Mexico closes at Hoyt's June 5 
* wf a 

The theatrical firm of Whitney & Moore has dissolved. 
* . * 

Julius Steger tells me that he goes to Europe June 9 and will not appear 
in the annual review The Whiri of the Town at the Casino. Mr. Steger may 
be heard in London in an important production of light opera that George 
Edwardes is contemplating. 

* “ * 
- 

George Lederer, of the Casino, is going to Paris and London on the Paris 
June 9. Mr. Lederer has secured the Harlem Opera House and will open it 
as a music hall September 18. 

* ” * 

The Madison Square Roof Garden opens June 5, and Adolph Neuendorft 
and the Metropolitan Permanent Orchestra will play every night, Sundays 
included. 


Where are you going this summer ? 
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Y witty confrére is fond of saying ‘‘ The play’sthe thing.” And so it is 
ina way; but how infinitely less than it should be! 

The stage is too grossly democratic for the play to be the thing—or any- 
thing. Art and democracy are antithetic. The drama has had too great 
periods—periods of strenuous and splendid beauty : one under the oligarchy 
of Greece, the other in the monarchical centuries which we know as the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of the Christian Era. 

Think what a place the drama occupied in the life of the eighteenth 
century. 

You and I can hardly understand those pleasurable days. . 

Peace and war were decided in the cabinets of princes—or the boudoirs of 
princely mistresses. 

What was there for the people to busy themselves with ? 

Free from all care for those things which effected their ‘‘ rights” and 
interests as civic persons, they could spend their time and energy only in 
furthering their pleasures. 

eo ” . 

Ah, I think this was indeed the golden age—the age of golden indolence 

and ease ! 


* 
aa * 


Then, if ever, the play was the thing. 

In the theatres they were sovereign—these social and political helots—or 
at least they were independent; they braved ministers and deposed kings—of 
Stageland. i 

* * 

And yet what lives these players led—these tinsel monarchs, these tin lords, 
these flimsy ladies of display—-when they stepped down into real life. To- 
day the drama is base and the actor spreads himself flamboyantly. It is the 
black reverse of the old days. The drama flourishes when the players are so 
abject that they are almost as anonymous as kitchen wenches and knife-boys. 
When the drama is at its best the players are at the worst, as far as their 
repute goes. They are—and properly—the serfs of art, the helots of the 


dramatist. 
* a = 


The name of a player should never appear in a play-bill. 
There should be only the names of the characters of the play. 
For my part I would not permit the actors to be distinguished even by a 


number. 
* 
* * 


Who are these players, anyway? 

Why should they drag their tawdry and obscene personalities between us 
and the poet’s dream? 

Why should we have to complicate our ideal of Ophelia with the domesti- 
cities of Mrs. Tree, or the poet’s ideal of Petruchio with the ‘‘ pink teas”’ of 
John Drew? We hire these players to mime for us certain characters in 
certain plays; what are their personalities to us? Miss Lillian Russell’s quasi- 
matrimonial amours are of no more concern to me than the moral character 
of the Irish lad who blacks my boots at the St. Denis Hotel. He cleans my 
boots properly—that is all I care for. Why should I be more interested in 
the mummers who mime for mea part? The one is a hired bootblack, the 
others are hired entertainers—if they entertain me I pay them; but why 
should I be pestered with the tawdry details of their indecent lives? 


* 
” * 


I was reading Scarron this afternoon. Have you read his Roman 
Comique? In the good edition of his works, which is that of 1752, 
there isa charming picture in these pages of what the player's life was 
in the days when the drama was at its best. In this absurd year, when 
the mummer pretends that he is your social equal and mine, you will enjoy 
Scarron’s grim photographs of what life they led of old—before democracy 
came in. 

* . * 

Dr. Georg Brandes (first and finest of international critics) has drawn a 
picture, at once grotesque and touching, of German players of a hundred years 
ago. He describes how they journeyed in the hangman's cart; how they per- 
ished in the forests—eaten by wolves or slain by hunger. Merry students 
stoned them in the play-houses; the nobles beat them for sport; the bourgeois 
trafficked in actresses. 

And if in Germany the players were stoned, in France they were excom- 
municated. It was by a sort of whimsical logic that the Catholic Church, 
which so long pers@cuted the Jews, applied the Mosaic law to the mummers. 


* 
* * 


The famous passage in the twenty-second chapter of Deuteronomy reads: 


The woman shall not wear that which pertaineth unto a man, neither shall a man put ona 
woman's garment; for all that do so are abominable unto the Lord, thy God. 


* 
. * 


This law which the Lord framed against those who wear bloomers and 
travesty the sexes was applied, not uncritically, to those who parody them- 
selves. 

Tertullian makes use of this passage in the treatise which he published 
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on the occasion of the games of Severus. It is there, too, that he rehearses 
the pretty tale of a Christian who went to a theatre and came back possessed 
of a devil. The priest came to exorcise the devil. 

‘*You have dared,” he said, ‘‘to attack a Christian.” 

‘He was at my house,” retorted the devil. 

The argument seemed unanswerable. 

For sixteen centuries it confounded in the same anathema players and 
spectators. It was reserved for the eighteenth century to doubt the 
validity of the devil’s reply; but then the eighteenth century doubted every- 
thing—even the existence of God and the importance of the hired mummer. 


* 
* * 


I should like to see a stage performance of Jonson's Alchemist, for in- 
stance, by anonymous vagrants picked out of the cells on Blackwell's 
Island. 

That would be an ideal performance; as for the simple art of mumming, 
it could be drummed into them in a few days by a manager who would 
govern them with some severity and occasional drams of whiskey. 


* 
* * 


Ah, my dear confrére, in these days the play is not the thing. 


” 
am * 


Maurice Barrés and I discussed this melancholy question in Paris. You 
know him—do you not ?—this gentle eyed, boyish looking man, who has raised 
anarchy to the dignity of a sport. 

And then in addition he has ‘‘consecrated the Ego.” It was in 1888 that 
the French world caught the Boulanger fever. Dear Lord, how well 1 remem- 
ber those flamboyant days! The fever caught Maurice Barrés, then a dandi- 
fied young sprat, who had written Taches d’Encre, perhaps but little else. In 
one of the minor reviews he published an article on La Jeunesse Contempo- 
raine et le Général Boulanger. 

It ran something like this: ‘‘After having traversed that mystic and 
unsatisfying youth in which the souls of this generation stifle and die, at last 
there opens for us a field of action. Blessed be the hour, &c. The Consoler 
and Victor appears, &c. Palms and hosannas, &c.” 

* ™ * 

It all seems very ridiculous now; it was ridiculous then; but on the 
strength of that article Maurice Barrés found himself a member of the House 
of Deputies. A position, mes amis, is never ridiculous; and when it is the 
fruit of a single article it inspires one with immense respect. 

Beside this Stéphane Mallarme with his donkey cart (price of one cryptic 
poem) cuts but a poor figure. 

Poet, politician, philosopher (you have read Sous 1’Oeil des Barbares) and 
prophet (you have read Le Jardin de Bérénice), Maurice Barrés is one of the 
most conspicuous men in France. 

* * * 
Said he: ‘‘ The contemporary theatre has no longer a raison d’étre.”’ 
Said I: ‘And certainly it has no raison d'art.” 


7 
* * 


Said M. Barrés: ‘‘It doesnot present any possible picture of our day or our 
society. Perhaps it may still serve as an entertainment, though I, for my part, 
cannot understand how anyone with five senses can find pleasure in seeing 
the same old bag of dramatic tricks emptied again and again.” 

‘*Nor I,” said I. 

‘The drama,” he went on, ‘‘ which might possibly interest us would treat 
of other subjects and in a different way. It would, I fancy, be at once more 
practical and more fantastic. Especially would it question those problems 
which lie close to the heart of this generation.” 


* ” . 

Said M. Barrés: ‘‘A parvenu who goes into society and makes himself 
ridiculous, a wife who deceives her husband, a prodigal son who brings gray 
hairs on his father’s venerable head—these are the things which, represented 
on the stage, seem in their time to have mightily interested the public. 

‘«But now that the news journals inform us—with laudable completeness— 
of all the things that go on in our complex society, from the the tipping over 
of an ash cart to the latest suicide, I fail to see why we should go out of an 
evening to see stage pictures of the little dramas we have read at the break- 
fast table.” 


‘Nor I,” said I. 


‘« An ideal theatre! 

‘‘Why can I not see something on the stage which will appeal to my con- 
science, awaken public opinion, touch some question of the day ? 

‘‘In order to appeal to my conscience and touch my personality, the 
drama need not treat of personal facts. I can see the truth even when it is 
clothed in phantasy. 

‘‘Phantasy, poetry, imagination—that is what the stage needs!” 


a 
* * 


‘We should go to school to Plato,” I suggested. 


* 
. * 


“Yes,” said M. Barrés, ‘‘it needs a great imagination like that of Plato— 
or even Aristophanes—to read a higher meaning into the symbols shown us 
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on the stage. We should go to school to Plato in order to learn how to for- 
mulate our profoundest thoughts in myths, at once gracile and sublime. But 
it would not do to overlook Aristophanes as a teacher—with poetry there 
should be the salt of wit. 

‘‘Ah! if we only had an Aristophanes to dramatize, wittily and worthily, 
the social and religious problems each one of us has at heart to-day!” 

‘‘It would be charming,” said I, ‘‘and of course such a drama would be 
independent of the public "— 

‘*No,” said M. Barrés, ‘‘its public would be the élite of the nation. To 
such a theatre would come all those who are interested in social and socialog- 
ical questions and in all the great matters that concern mankind. But the 
financial side does not greatly disquiet me. Inthe end what is truly guod is 
recognized at its true value.”’ 


For my part, M. Barrés, I fear the public is not yet tired of the gray hairs, 
the parvenu, the prodigal son and the woman at whom no one dare cast the 
first stone. 

An intelligent play only irritates the average playgoer. 

* “ * 

I dare say you did not hear Messidor. M. Zola calls it a ‘lyric drama in 
four acts and a prologue.” The first night it was hissed and applauded—and 
nothing could have been juster; like the web of our life it is of a mingled 
yarn, good and ill together. Messidor is a very queer pattern—a motley of 
modernity, symbolism, clownery, realism and fairy lore. 

You will understand then the difficulty there is in giving you any clear 
understanding of this gorgon of Zola’s creation—this gorgonzola as my con- 
frére would say. And yet it is worth discussing. M. Zola has put to the 
question—shall I say to the torture ?—the very essence of the musical drama. 
He may be wrong in his theories. He may have misapplied them. But the 
mere attempt cannot be a matter of indifference. 


* 
* * 


In this country the most accomplished and nimble witted maker of opera 
books is my estimable friend Mr. Harry B. Smith. 

(Mr. W. J. Henderson says he is not only estimable but famous.) 

One evening I suggested to Mr. Smith that perhaps the public was a trifle 
tired of the comic kings and governors, old maids and magicians of the light 
operatic stage. I urged him—not unbecomingly I trust—-to make a comic 
opera out of everyday life and set to music one of those little, habitual com- 
edies that amuse us as we go about our business in the world. He assured 
me that far from being tired of comic kings and old maids the public was so 
wedded to those idols that it could not do without them. And perhaps Mr. 
Smith was right—and I (and M. Barrés) are quite wrong. 


* 


This very question which Mr. Smith and I discussed over the tea cups in 
Mr. Xeuman’s agreeable Terrace Garden is the question put at issue by M. 
Zola’s new work. 

In Messidor, M. Zola has attempted to make grand opera—this monstrous 
artificiality which Wagner made more artificial—reasonably in touch with 
diurnal life. He wishes music to translate an action, a sentiment, a person 
taken direct out of life. Verse he has decided is absolutely useless to the 
musical drama. He has abolished it. 

I do not grieve at this. 

I have read the verse of the maker of opera books—it should be abolished. 

* . * 

And then then there is a better reason for M. Zola’s innovation in writing 
the librettoof his opera in prose. What possible reason is there for verse and 
rhyme when the music itself supplies rhythm and cadence, and adds, more- 
over, to the phrase its own individual accents? The rhythmic and rhymed 
libretto is merely an obstacle over which the musical parody must get as best 
it can. 

The advantage of the prose book is bipartite. 

The action and dialogue are more easily developed in prose, the thought 
moves freelier; and again the composer does not have to wage a ceaseless and 
woeful warfare against the compact and unbending tyranny of machine-made 


verse. 


So far Iam with M. Zola entirely. Of course it is hardly an innovation, as 
those who have read Rousseau's Essai sur l’Origine des Langues, and espe- 
cially his chapter on the Greek symphonists, will remember. And it may be 
said, not without reasonable ground to go on, that Wagner himself demon- 
strated the advisability of writing libretti in prose. 

At this point, however, I part ways with M. Zola; I wave him a sign of 
appreciation and farewell, as he goes doggedly about his horrible business of 
being a realist. 

I am sick of the stink of realism. 

I am weary of the catalogues of the little affairs of humanity; its passions 
and foibles and fleabitten poverty. I have passions of my own—I have even 
foibles—and of them, too, lam weary. The books that are fitted with these 
dirty little matters I cannot read. There are enough gray moments in real 


life. 
In a book I want poetry, the unreal, the visionary, the suggestive—some- 





thing that adds strange impulses, shy, beautiful lyric to my parched and 
materialistic soul. The music I love stirs me like the story of some brave and 
beautiful deed; a story told in golden, apocalyptic speech; of all art I 
demand a serene and lovely spiritual significance. 

What then have I to do with M. Zola, in whose dun soul a passion for exacti- 
tude has slain the marvelous ? 


And yet I would bring Mr. Harry B. Smith into the world of everyday 
events ? 

But the music drama is not a farcical amusement. 

* ° 7 

M. Zola, one may reason from his work, would confine music to an exploit- 
ation—if I may use the phrase—of contemporary life. He would banish the 
legend and proscribe the myth. This is a fatal error—an error of which 
Moussorgski (face, my editor) is at once the best example and the only 
justification. 

Banish the legend? ‘‘ Banish poor old Jack.” 

It is evident that these subjects—at once general and simple, large and 
are the very ones to which music most readily accom- 





apprehendible 
modates itself. Musical realism is a contradiction in words. In Messidor 
you have realism of scene, realism of costume, realism, in a way, of phrase- 
ology—but how the whole edifice of realism crumbles when these peasants 
chant their realistic remarks to the scientific polyphony of a formidably 
reinforced orchestra ! 

Of course realism is this, or realism is that—it is a matter of definition, 
The ‘‘Rhinedaughters” in a sense are as realistic as the peasants of quo- 
tidian France. But this is not M. Zola’s sense of the word. With his sort of 
realism music—which is or should be the art of the aw déla—is by its very 
nature irreconcilable. 

* ” * 

I have always thought Zola was a realist malgré¢ lui. Even into Messidor 
there creep intimations of a Hugoesque proclivity. These everyday peasants, 
who apostrophize ‘‘the triumphal spring,” who prate of the ‘seed of 
unknown to-morrows,” lovers who marry to assure ‘‘the victory of everlast- 
ing life,’ may not be poetical, but of a surety they are not in the way of 
being realistic. 

Besides, the very prose in which they speak is cadenced—the strong, 
supple, savant prose of Zola at his best. 

How far, then, the man has strayed from his theory! How near he has 
come to disproving his contention that the composer of music should be a 


commentator and expounder of real, quotidian, matter-of-fact life ! 


* ° * 

This is the story of Messidor- 

By the way, are all the months of the old Revolutionary year to be put on 
the stage? We have had Floreal; Sardou has appropriated Thermidor, and 
now to his Germinal Zola adds the old tenth month. 

The scene is laid in the mountains of l'Ariege, in the land of Bethmale. 
The workmen of the l’Ariege have been ruined since Gaspard turned to his 
own use the auriferous torrent which flows down the mountain side. All those 
workingmen who had gained a living by washing for gold have had to turn to 
tilling the barren soil. The water gives out. Everywhere there is dryness 
and death. The villagers have to make atwo hours’ journey for the water 
they drink. Among these wretched peasants you meet Veronique, a widow, 
whose husband has been murdered, and whose murderer has never been found. 
Old Veronique refuses a glass of water to Gaspard, whose daughter has fainted 
in the heat. But her son, Gui//aume, who loves the maid Ae/ene, brings her 
a glass of water. This enrages the old peasant, and she accuses Gaspard of 
having murdered her husband, who had been cast over a cliff, and to Guii/- 
aume she cries: ‘‘ Love now, if you dare, this assassin’s daughter!” And so, 
as is inevitable in every drama, the lovers are separated. 

The breach is widened by AfesAias, an anarchistic workman, who leads on 
his fellows to sack the shops of Gaspard, and inveigles Gui//aume into leading 
them. In this act—it is the second—winter hascome. The heights are snow 
covered. Before the rioters can destroy the shops an avalanche falls, blotting 
out the buildings, filliag up the river and destroying forever the source of 
Gaspard'’s wealth. A/athias, bitter and disappointed, announces that it was 
he who killed Gusd/aume's father and not Gasfard, and kills himself. So noth- 
ing stands between the lovers, and they come together. The shops are 
ruined, but the stream spread over the country, bringing richness and fecund- 
ity to the fields and wealth and content to the peasantry. The drama ends 
in rose color. 

Such is M. Zola’s play for music. 


* + 


The prologue is the c/ou. It may be described as a mimodrame, at once 
symbolic and mythical. The scene is in an enormous Cathedral of Gold, at 
the far end of which one saw a group—it might have been a Murillo. There 
was the Virgin, and on her lap lay the Infant playing with the yellow sand, 
and the sand as He touched it turned into powdered gold. 

And it was upon this picture that the ballet entered, led by Cléo de 


Mérode! 
* 
* * 


M. Bruneau’s music is savant and literate. 
He is, as I daresay you know, an enthusiastic and profitable critic of 
music, whose writings are esteemed by reaners of the /vgare,; as well as he 
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is one of the most notable young musicians of France, a very savant com- 
poser. He is also, a summary composer and not tranquil. His Penthélisée is 
a very fiery and forceful work, which compensates for many an Attack on the 
Mill. In the Réve again Zola was his collaborator. I do not envy him his 
task in composing Messidor. It must have been like setting to music a table 
of logarithms. Fancy the inspiration in such phrases as: ‘‘Our neighbor 
Gaspard, not satisfied with the old method of washing out the gold by hand, 
had the idea of establishing a factory, where,” &c. 

It was natural enough that there should be a certain monotony in the 
music. There were few chances for passion, for breadth of characterization 
in these antilyric patches of prose. One might as well look for nightingaies 
in the soul of a toxicologist. 

The most noteworthy page is the ballet of the Legend of Gold. It is 
charmingly written. I wish they had not danced it—how winsome it would 
have been mimed by silent Pierrots ! In the second act there is a very inge- 
nious passage—where the /e/tmotiven of gold, machinery, poverty and love 
are knowingly enlaced. This aside there was a dolesome monotony which 
the excess of orchestral sonority only emphasized. 

That its monotony was savant did not mend matters. 


* 
* * 

I am, as you know, a singularly normal person, but I have one fad—I love 
dogs. Perhaps it is because I know women so well. Some day or other I 
shall write 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF A SPANIEL; 
or, 
THE DoG THAT DARED. 


* 
* * 


There is a legend that Maurice Barrés is enamored of a seal, though no 
one has imitated Gérard de Nerval, who used to promenade the galleries of 
the Palais Royal leading a lobster. This love for animals may be, ‘as Nordau 
insists, a mark of degeneracy; but I like to place that brave, manly fellow Zola 
over against the little whimpering Max Senior, who tries to hide his race under 
a pseudonym. No one has written such beautiful pages about animais as 
Zola has—not even Byron nor Walter Scott nor Dickens. Do you remember 
the exquisite pathos and humility of the death of the dog in La Joie de 
Vivre? And that of the old horse in Germinal? No man who was not a good 
man could have written those pages. And then Frangois—that devil of a 
cat!—in Theresa Roquin. 


M. Zola and I talked this matter over one afternoon—on the common 
ground of dog lovers. I told him of the death of my Japanese spaniel, Taro- 
San, one of the most pathetic incidents in modern history. 

‘‘The dog I loved best," said M. Zola, ‘‘ was a wee little fellow. Madame 
Zola and I discovered him in a cage in a dog show, where he nestled beside a 
kitten. He was the smallest dog imaginable. When he ran he looked like a 
toy dog on wheels.” 

‘‘Like my Belgian spaniel Miette,” said I. ‘‘She weighs one kilo.” 

‘‘You must bring her out to Medan,” said M. Zola. ‘‘But, as I was say- 
ing,-this was a very, very little dog. He didn’t weigh more than a kilo. 
So Madame Zola and I bought him therein the dog show. One day, however, 
he had an epileptic fit! He had, I believe, a tumor in the brain. At times he 
would be better, but the tumor ended by killing him. He went mad—ah! 
he was a poor little mad dog! Night after night I held him in my arms until 
he died.” 


* 
* * 


I think this is a pretty picture, that of the grizzled old realist (who has set 
the back of the world up, and is indeed the berserker of literature) walking 


the floor with a little mad dog! 
* . 


‘‘T have studied animals as I have mankind,” said M. Zola, ‘‘ and I believe 
that all the lower, lamentable life which moves under man should have a place 
in that history of life which we term the novel.” 

At Medan Zola has a menagerie—rabbits, chicken, geese, ducks, cows, 
horses, dogs, cats and goats. 

* i * 

‘*One must be endowed with a larger sympathy, and—how shall I say it ? 
—a sort of universality, in order to write well and wisely about animals. 

‘*When I was young I used to think of the work I should do. 

‘Then I dreamed of making a synthesis of life—of all life—of all that 
lives. 

‘*Ah! well, one dreams and dreams,’ 
the best one can. 

‘Still I think I am one of those who have loved animals well and intelli- 
gently. I suppose I was predestined to love them. You see it is really an 
affair of heredity. Children love animals or they do not love them; there is 
no middle course. It is temperamental. 


said M. Zola, ‘‘and then one does— 


- 7 * 

‘*Once I dreamed of writing the psychology of animals, but I have been 
busied with other thinks. 

‘I often ask myself whether what I have done was well done—if I should 

not have gone to the left when I turned to the right.” 


JOHN GABRIEL BORKIIAN. 


WO old men in Europe, one in France and one in Norway, have finished 
new plays. One has been produced in Paris and New York, the other in 
London. Sardou’s Spiritisme and Ibsen's John Gabriel Borkman! Why, their 
very titles tell of their origin. You can see the mobile features of the Semitic- 
Latin Sardou in the half-mysterious, half-ingratiating name of his play. You 
can discern in the hard, almost uncouth title of Ibsen's piece his unrelenting. 
clear-sighted and uncompromising Scandinavian nature. 

Yet half the book reviewers of Europe and America, men whose literary 
training utterly unfit them for the judgment of an acting drama, are out on 
the warpath with the old cut and dried abuse, the same cheap vocabulary of 
wrath, the same scream of ‘‘ morbid,” ‘‘unwholesome,” ‘‘ indecent,” ‘ dull,” 
‘‘dry ” and ‘‘ provincial.”” Send these gentlemen with their half-baked views 
of the drama a copy of Spiritisme and you will read of ‘‘the delicate Gallic 
touch,” the ‘‘esprit,” the ‘‘ masterly technic,” the ‘‘ boldness and fertility of 
incident,” and all the rest of the cheap chimes of current criticism. 


* 
* . 


Let us take a little excursion up north, where the fjords are still ice-locked, 
where the air is more biting than the sunshine; up north, the land of Grieg, 
of Ibsen, of the joyous Bellman, the Anacreon of the midnight sun; up north, 
where Gade drank and dreamed himself a second Mendelssohn, where Bjorn- 
sterne Bjornson sees life with a more robust vision than his neighbor Ibsen, 
and up north where Strindberg spews dramatically upon his mother's sex; 
let us go there and visit John Gabriel Borkman! 


- 
- . 


A word in advance : I am not an Ibsenite. If I were I would only froth and 
foam at the sound of his name, and that I donot do. To me Ibsen is to 
Sardou as Brahms to Thalberg. There is in the Ibsen drama logical, well- 
knit construction. There is an unflinching criticism of life—the attitude of a 
man who began life as a poet and ends it as a realist; there is a strange 
power, unpleasant power, a meagre intensity, yet unquestionable intensity, 
and a genius for character drawing and development of character that is just 
short of the marvelous. That Ibsen has chosen his types—no, not types; his 
people never stand for anything; they are too much alive; rather should one 
say, his characters—from the world about him, a provincial, narrow, hard, 
cold world, is a commentary on his truthfulness, on his adherence to realistic 
principles. The curious part of this is the resembiance his bourgeois people 
bear to the bourgeois of nearly every civilized country. 

You can find the same petty, miserable, narrow, cramped, parsimonious 
lives in sunny Italy—that Italy so wretched, so sordid and so persistently 
misrepresented by chattering idealists—as in Bergen, or Pittsburg, or Man- 
chester, or Dijon, or Barcelona, or Warsaw. It is the great middle class, the 
great mass of the people he paints, or rather he sets moving and speaking 
before us, and presently we discover the tragedies in the humdrum life about 
us, the romance, the spiritual exaltation, the great misery, the great happi- 
ness of these people who are dressed in the sober garb of this century, and in 
whose soul-life there rages the fierce fires of love, hatred, envy, lust, cupidity, 
and yet who do not go forth sword in hand, gayly caparisoned, to conquer 
dragons and rescue fair maidens. 

These thrice familiar figures are about us, at our elbows in daily life—ah, 
that life which is so daily—and without the glamour of property paint, with- 
out brilliant plumage. They live in the Ibsen drama—live as inevitably as 
in life itself, and the public, which likes to be tickled and_ tricked, says, 
‘‘Pshaw! we'll have none of them; give us Sardou and sweetmeats,” while 
the actors, who hate to get within the skin of a character, preferring to ex- 
ploit their own pleasing personalities, cry aloud to Thespian heavens: ‘An 
be this your Ibsen, these every-day people. Why, then, give us our beloved 
types, our theatrical types, so easy of manipulation, and you can keep your 
Ibsen.” And they go their way rejoicing, their mouths full of the words 
‘‘morbid ” and ‘‘ degenerate !” 


* 
- * 


I compared Sardou to Thalberg. Thalberg always wrote brilliant and 
effective variations on pleasing themes; above all, he wrote well for his 
instrument, the piano keyboard, especially the keyboard. Brahms never 
wrote so happily for the keyboard; his technic is too new, yet it has the later 
Beethoven flavor. Sardou writes effectively for the stage. Above all, he isa 
‘‘theatre-mensch."” He pleases by irritating and tantalizing the cortex with 
his deftly compounded doses of intrigue and cruelty. His sense of form is 
Gallic; he has often a light hand in dialogue, although distinctly inferior to 
Dumas fils and Augier in character drawing and wit and thematic invention. 
Being lucky enough to fill the position of dramatic tailor to a great tempera- 
ment—Sarah Bernhardt—he has fitted and cut her robes with cunning skill, 
and when she dies so will perish forever Victorien Sardou. 


. 
” * 


Let us come to John Gabriel Borkman, and let me premise by saying that it 
is a decidedly unpleasant play of great power, of a frugal sort of constructive 
beauty, and in it from first to last there rings faintly but distinctly an antique 
note. There is also something of a Hamlet situation in the position of the 
young man who might have won back his father’s kingdom, but quite like a 
modern Hamlet solved the knotty problem by going away to Paris; any 
place, anywhere out of the bleak, northern world, where lived in a gloomy 
house his father, an ex-convict; his mother, a soured fanatic, and his aunt, 
an old maid and an idealist. 


* 
* * 


John Gabriel Borkman, thirteen years previous to the opening of the play had 
been a gigantic speculator. All Norway, all the world would have been at his 
feet if—the fatal ‘‘if” of the gambler—if he had not failed at the moment 
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when success seemed assured. By his downfall hundreds were enmeshed in 
ruins, and the man went to prison for five years, leaving behind a heart- 
broken wife and ayoung son. This boy, “riart, was taken away and raised 
by arich aunt, and returns home and has lived there for eight years when the 
curtain rises. A bald, pitiless thesis this. But wait a bit ! 

Mrs. Borkman is discovered in her old-fashioned drawing room, in the 
house: saved. out of the wreckage by her twin sister, Zl/a Rentheim. She is 
longing for the return of her son “rhart, in whom she discerns the savior of 
the family. Her sister enters, and in his own remarkable, crisp, economical 
way Ibsen lets us witness the spiritual tragedy in the lives of the pair. They 
both love Zrhart, as formerly £//a had loved his father, John Gabriel Borkman. 
The women hate each other, and their duel is fought out in half uttered sen- 
tences, pregnant pauses and deadly glances. It is the perfection of dialogue 
writing and clear exposition, You catch dim perspectives of the past, the 
treachery of the husband of M/rs. Borkman, and of darker depths which are 
later explored. The mother—oh, such a pitiful, harsh, sorrowful, repellant 
mother, nursing her injuries until they become hissing vipers in her bosom- 
defies her sister to win away the love of her son, that son she has dedicated to 
the mission of rehabilitating the fortunes and good name of the Borkmans. 
With cutting humility she acknowledges that she eats the bread of her sister's 
charity, and then they hear footsteps. Is it ZHrhart returning? No; it is 
someone up in the long gallery overhead! It is the ex-convict, ex-banker and 
swindler, John Gabriel Borkman, who has never left the house since his release 
eight years before. Mrs. Borkman cries: 

‘*It sometimes seems more than I can endure—always to hear him up there, 
walking, walking. From the first thing in the morning to the last thing at 
night. And one hears every step so plainly! I have often felt as if I had a 
sick wolf up there, prowling up and downin a cage. Right over my head, 
too! Listen! there he goes. Up and down, up and down, the wolf is 
prowling.” 


. * 


Then £Zrhart, a lively young man of about twenty-three, enters, welcomes 
his aunt affectionately, his mother carelessly, With him is a Mrs. Wilton, a 
beautiful young woman, whose husband has deserted her. The pair are in 
love, although the mother does not quite see it. Mrs. Wilten wishes Frhart 
to go with her to a neighbor's house, a Mr. Hinkle, but his duty is at home 
and she leaves him, the air being promise-crammed with tantalizing hopes of 
pleasure and caprice. The young man soon tires of the bickerings about him, 
and after declaring that his aunt should be in bed after her long journey, 
leaves his mother alone, and as the curtain falls she exclaims: ‘‘#r/art, 
Erhart, be true tome! Oh, come home and help your mother? For I can 
bear this life no longer.” 

Her mother’s heart tells her that her boy is being drawn away from her, 
drawn by some force she cannot analyse. Is thisact morbid, unhealthy? I ask, 


~ 
* * 


In Act II we get a powerful picture of the ‘sick wolf up there,” /osn 
Gabriel Borkman himself. He is one of Ibsen's most masterly portraits. He 
clings with unshaken obstinacy to the belief that he only sinned against him- 
self, that if he had been given time, that if he had not been betrayed by a 
false friend, he would have pulled through. All these facts are deftly brought 
out by conversation with a half pathetic, half ludicrous figure of an humble 
bank clerk, the only one of Borkman’'s friends who has clung to him in his 
reverses, although Aorkman has swept away his poorearnings. The contrast 
of the pair—Aorkman, almost Satanic in his pride and his belief that he will 
eventually regain his position in society, and the feeble aspirations of the poor 
clerk, who is a poet—is wonderfully managed. There is a quarrel, and Bork- 
man is left to his gloomy thoughts, and then Z//a Rentheim comes in and one 
of the most powerful situations of the play ensues. 

It is developed that Borkman has always loved £i/a, but gave her up and 
married her sister because an influential man who could advance his interests 
was also in love with Z//a. This man, not being able to marry her, betrayed 
Borkman and his schemes. His name is //ink/e, and at his very house that 
night, near Christiania (the scene of the play) Zrhart Borkman is enjoying 
himself with A/rs. Hilton and not caring a rap for his sick souled father, 
mother and aunt. 

When Sorkman finally acknowledges to Z//a that in his lust for power he 
has sacrificed his love for her, and has sacrificed it uselessly, she turns on him 
and cries ‘‘ Criminal,” and denounces him in language of an intensity that 
makes cheap gingerbread of all your Sardou gimcracks. 

‘*You are a murderer and you have committed the one mortal sin. * * * 

You have killed the love life in me. Do you understand what that means ? 
The Bible speaks of a mysterious sin of which there is no forgiveness. I have 
never understood what it could be; but now I understand. The great, 
unpardonable sin is to murder the love life ina human soul. * * * You have 
done that. I have never rightfully understood until this evening what had 
really happened to me. That you deserted me and turned to GunAi/d instead- 
I took that to be mere common fickleness on your part, and the result of heart- 
less scheming on hers. I almost think I despised you a little in spite of every- 
thing. But now I see it! You deserted the woman you loved! Me, me, me! 
What you held dearest in the world you were ready to barter away for gain. 
That is the double murder you have committed! The murder of your own 
soul and mine!” 

And again: ‘‘ You have cheated me of a mother’s joy and happiness in life 
—and a mother’s sorrows and tears as well.” 


” 
* 7 


There is a scene for you that is quite as exciting and suggests ten times 
more the truth than any Sardou ever originated! 
Then £i/a tells Borkman that sorrow and disease have broken her down, 





and she intends leaving her fortune to Zrhiar?, the only one she loves; her 
spiritual son, but he must give up the name of Borkman and take that of 
Rentheim. Mrs. Borkman appears at this juncture, and there is another clash 
as the curtain falls on three wretched people. 

Act III. treads closely on the heels of the preceding one, for the action of 
the entire play takes place during one dull winter's evening; and if there is 
unity of time, unity of place, there is unity of character, for like some vast 
but closely knitted polyphoric composition, the piece contains not a line, not 
a character that is wasted or undeveloped. It is as far as form simply mag- 
nificent; an object lesson to young dramatists. But as to content; ah, my 
children, I too, would be sorry to see our stage always filled with these 
crabbed, sour, mean, loveless and sad visaged people! Little wonder that 
joyous Erhart Borkman, the selfish son of a union barren of love, goes away 
in Act III, after a climax that simply eats into your nerves. Father and 
mother—oh, the agony of that poor, old, weak, deserted woman—appeal to 
him, but with A/rs. IVi/ton and a young girl, a daughter of the old clerk, he 
goes out into the world to see life, to seek love, to enjoy, to enjoy, to enjoy! 
It is the new laughing at the despair of the old, and the curtain falls on a 
group that seems frozen with antique grief, with runic grief. You involun- 
tarily recall the classic masters of pity and pain. 


* 
* * 


Of Act IV. and Borkman’s death—his soul had been dead since he went to 
prison—lI can say but little. The end is silver tipped with symbolical hint- 
ings, but there is nothing dark or devious for even the commonest compre- 
hension. It is all as immitigably and poignantly tragic as the last movement 
of Tschaikowsky’s Suicide Symphony in B minor! 


* 
nd » 


What symbolism the Ibsenites will read into the new play I know not, nor 
dolcare. It interests me chiefly because it is a good acting play, or, at least, 
it so seems to be to me. ‘ 

~ 7 

Now, compare the tawdry, old finery and frippery of Spiritisme to this 
clean, clear cut presentment of character; Spiritisme with its old bogie man, 
limelight effects, its cheap, Ouida-like, melodramatic intrigue, its still 
cheaper mysticism, and tell me if Sardou was not impertinent on January 1, 
1897, when he sent a message to the New World in which he expressed the 
hope that the mists of the North would soon cease troubling France! 

Mists, forsooth! Why, the wily old wizard had at that moment in his 
portfolio a completed play on the very misty and mystical theme of spiritual- 
ism, and treated, the gods only know, ina most cheap and theatrical fashion. 

Yet is Ibsen morbid, degenerate and unhealthy to the elder generation! 
Go to! go to! go to Sardou, unbelievers, and enjoy his stale trickery and let 
young blood feed upon something more solid, more satisfying, if not the spell 
creating Ibsen, why, then, his more cheerful disciples, like Pinero and the 
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( patentee the German lyric actress, sailed yesterday on the Saale. 


T has been disclosed that the Rev. E. P. Tenney, of Cambridge, Mass., who 
is about to publish a religious work entitled Our Elder Brother, is the 
author of the widely discussed book, The Heavenly Camp Fires, brought out 
anonymously last year. As the narrative is supposed to be related by a dis- 
embodied spirit, Mr. Tenny thought his name would seem incongruous on 


the title page. 


M LIONEL DAURIAC publishes in volume form the first course of 
° lectures on musical esthetics, which he delivered at the Sorbonne, 
under the title of Psychology in French Opera: Auber, Rossini, Meyerbeer, 
and discusses William Tell, Masaniello and Robert the Devil. Ina notice of 
the work Arthur Pougin remarks truly that to analyze the sensations pro- 
duced by a lyric work can be done in a score of ways all equally sincere and 
justifiable, according to the temperament of the writer. He doubts, however, 
whether oral instruction relating to music has a solid basis of precision. It 
may be agreeable; but is it useful and productive ? M. Dauriac’s book will, 
however, be read with pleasure. He adds that a course of musical history and 
zsthetics was started at the Conservatoire in 1872, and is at present delivered 


by Bourgault-Ducoudray. 


NEW book on the theatre by the editor of Ze Méndéstre/, M. Arthur Pougin, 
A has just appeared under the title of Acteurs et Actrices d’Autrefois 
M. Pougin’s wide erudition, his deep historical knowledge and his extended 
range of bibliographical information have been displayed in his numerous 
other works, and in countless newspaper articles, and these qualities are 
again conspicuous in this handsome volume with its 102 engravings. The 
first part, The Theatre Under the Ancient Régime, is full of novel anecdotes, 
but the second part, treating of the theatre under the Revolution and the 
Empire, is more curious. The Constituent Assembly decreed the liberty of 
the theatres, and thus called into life a crowd of enterprises not always suc- 
cessful, of which M. Pougin gives an accurate list for the first time. The 
Empire on the other hand cut down the number of Paris theatres, toeight. It 
is worthy of remark that this period, which so transformed the nation, was 
absolutely sterile from a dramatic point of view. The third part is a sketch 
of the theatre under the Restoration and Louis Philippe, and the fourth dis- 
cusses the modern theatre. The illustrations are varied and almost always 


original, 























Dora V. Becker.—Dora Valesca Becker is engaged to 
appear at the musical festival to be held at Cortland, N. Y., 
June 3 and 4. 

A Philadelphia Musicale.—The pupils of Charlotte 
Mawson gave an interesting vocal soirée musicale May 15 
in Philadelphia. The program was a varied one. 

Michael Banner Engaged.—Michael Banner, the vio- 
linist, is engaged to be married to Miss Julia M. Levy, of 
147 Lenox avenue. Mr. Banner resides in the Borough of 
Brooklyn. 

Herman C. Rakemann.—The annual musicale of the 
pupils of Herman C. Rakemann took place May 19 at the 
Universalist Church, Washington, D. C. The accompa- 


nists were Mrs. Bower, Miss Fasset and Mr. Henry Lander. | 


Dead.—Prof. B. H. Strickland, organist of St. Patrick’s 
pro-Cathedral in Harrisburg, Pa., for twenty-two years, 
died on Sunday. 
He presided at the organ for the last time on Easter Sun- 
day. He was about forty-two years old. His death was 
the result of a complication of diseases. Two brothers are 
organists in Catholic churches in the coal regions. 

Townsend H. Fellows.—On Tuesday evening, the 11th, 
although suffering from an attack of bronchitis, Mr. Fel- 
lows sang the part of O/a/ in Gade’s Erl King’s Daughter 
with the Choral Society at Elizabeth, N. J., and on the 
evening of the 13th he sang under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Christian Union in Harlem, N. Y., and with 
pronounced success, 

John Dempsey and George Leon Moore.—At a musi- 


cale last week Mr. Dempsey electrified his hearers with his | 


splendid singing of the Two Grenadiers, and in his new 
specialty as a reader. 


Art Mine All,and Miss Minnie Gaylord, the new soprano 
of Plymouth Church, made a big hit with Bishop’s The 
Lark. This charming young singer is sure to be heard 
much next season. 


Rudolf Kiag.—The well-known pianist and teacher 
Mr. Rudolf King, of Kansas City, Mo., has just closed an 
unsually busy winter season of teaching and concertizing. 
Mr. King and his two assistants have been kept busy all 
winter, and arrangements are now being perfected for the 
continuance of a large summer class, many teachers from 
out of the city having joined Mr. King’s pupils, and this 
fact, as well as other professional engagements, will keep 
him in the city all the summer. 


Charlotte Becker.—Miss Charlotte Becker, the young 
soprano, scored a great success at her concert in Denver, 
Col., May 18. Miss Becker possesses a dramatic voice of 
unusual brilliancy, which she uses with much artistic feel- 
ing. Leading artists assisted, including Robert Carson, 
the tenor. Both are pupils of Hattie Louise Sims, in whose 
studio Mr. R. B. Carson gave a recital May 11. Mr. Car- 


son is one of the leading young tenors of the city, with a 
voice of delightful quality, strong and sympathetic, and | 


his friends predict for him a bright future. 


Spartanburg Saengerfest.—The third annual May Fes- 
tival, held at Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C., on May 
5, 6 and 7, was artistically and financially a success. Miss 
Esther Butler, of New York, and Miss Stella Charles, of 
Spartanburg, received many recalls. Lavin made his first 
appearance and was enthusiastically received. The Ashe- 
ville Daily Gazette writes: 


It would be difficult to decide whether Mr. Lavin gave greater plea- 
sure in his operatic selections or in his ballads, but nothing could 


reach the hearts of the listeners more surely than did his artistic ren- | 


dering of Schubert's Serenade, repeated by request on the last night, 
when the singer and all the surroundings were lost sight of in the 
sympathetic, vibrant tones, full of warmth, feeling and dreamy mel- 
ody. Thetenor part in The Rose Maiden was well adapted to Mr. 
Lavin’s voice. In The Sleep of Even his shadings and phrasing were 
exquisite, while in the final solo, with grand chorus accompaniment, 
his voice rang out strong and clear above the great organ, piano ac- 
companiment, chorus and all. 


Bendheim Pupils in Stabat Mater.—Miss Zetta Ken- 


nedy, soprano, and Miss Alexia Fransioli, contralto, appear | 


to have made a great success in the Jersey City perform- 
ance of Rossini’s work last Tuesday. The latter has 
studied only eighteen months with Mr. Bendheim. Said 
the Journal, of Jersey City: 

The solo work done by Miss Zetta Kennedy throughout the even- 
ing was excellent. 
toa “ first time” hearer and filled the building. The Quis Est Homo 
duet, in which her first solo work came, showed excellent taste. In 





He was choirmaster as well as organist. | 


Mr. Moore set all feminine hearts | 
a-flutter with his impassioned singing of Bradsky’s Thou | 


Her full and powerful voice came as a surprise | 


ringing above the large chorus, was inspiring. To repeat what has | 


appeared in these columns before, Miss Kennedy is very artistic. 
Miss Alexia Fransioli sang the contralto part in the duet, quartet, 
| and the Fac ut Portem solo. This solo, by the way, is the one and 
only musical ‘‘idea’’ in the whole work. Miss Fransioli has a glori- 


ous voice, and for intonation and musical nature she is all one could | 


| wish, but she might have made more of her solo. However, she is 


young, and with time, has a great future before her. 


Standard said, apropos of Mr. Norcott’s organ recital last 
week: 
| The recital was a complete and gratifying success; the church 
| was filled to the doors, and the organ playing by Mr. Norcott was 
| the finest ever heard here. 

The 7imes said: 

Mr. Norcott proved himself to be a master of the organ, and under 
his skillful manipulation the instrument gave forth the most beauti- 
ful and inspiring music. 

Charles Bigelow Ford.—This talented young organist 
and conductor has had a busy season; what with his nu- 
merous organ recitals, sight-reading classes, and his large 
volunteer choir at the Baptist Church of the Epiphany, on 
Madison avenue. This choir numbers some thirty voices, 
and the concert they gave at the close of the season was 
| evidence of the indefatigable energy and musical genius of 
| their conductor. A series of musicales in the church chapel 
was also a feature of the music life. Madame Wadsworth 
Vivian, Mr. W. B. Crabtree, Mr. Ralph Hausrath and 
other well-known soloists assisted at these. Tomer Moore, 
tenor, and Otto Storm, violinist, were especially engaged 
| to assist at the Easter service. Mr. Ford is a vice-presi- 
| dent of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association. 


Paolo Gallico’s Success with New Haven Symphony 
Concert.—The New Haven Evening Register, May 19, 
says: 

The soloist of the evening was Paolo Gallico, whois a gifted pianist 
and commands attention by his excellent control of the keyboard 
His technical requirements are unquestioned, and he exhibited ample 
force and vigor. * * * His reception was enthusiastic and the 
orchestra joined in the vigorous applause, to which he responded with 
a caprice by Saint-Saéns. 

To this may be added the following: 

The soloist was the distinguished pianist, Paolo Gallico. He played 
the Grieg concerto with the greatest success. It was a splendid per- 
formance and the audience was not slow to appreciate it.—/ournai/- 
Courter. 





Mr. Paolo Gallico was the soloist of the evening. Mr. Gallico is a 
| pianist of marked ability and played Grieg’s concerto in A minor 
beautifully. — 7he New Haven Daily Palladium. 


Lillian Littlehales.—This young ‘cello player, who has 
been so successful in this her first season in the metropolis, 
| wishes to correct any impression that she has returned to 
Canada. She goes there for a brief visit only, returning to 
New York early next season. 

On Monday night last Prof. Wm. Berwald, of the Fine 
Arts College of the Syracuse University, performed his 
piano quintet in A major in the Crouse College Hall, and 
had the assistance of Prof. Conrad Becker, first violin; Mr. 
G. W. Hey, second violin; Mr. Sydney Littlehales, viola, 
and Miss L. Littlehales, cello The work and its perform- 
ance provoked a great deal of enthusiasm. 

Of her solo playing the same evening THe Courier 
said: 

Miss Lillian Littlehales, whose accomplishments as a ‘cellist have 
afforded Syracuse so much pleasure, played a couple of selections 
from Godard’s works and the Popper tarantelle. Her professional 
experience during the past season has given her more confidence 
and a firmer grasp upon her resources. Her tone has developed in 
volume without loss of richness or sweetness, and her execution, 
always neat and flexible, is now quite impeccable. 


Dyna Beumer.—We give here some press notices of the 
triumphs of Mme. Dyna Beumer in Europe: 

The popular concert yesterday afternoon at the Theatre Royal 
was a great success, and once more Constant Lenaerts showed his 
splendid talent in the manner in which he handled the orchestra in 
| Brahms’ symphony and in Peter Benoit's Charlotte Corday. Never 
have we heard tke Flemish master’s great work so perfectly inter- 
preted. The chief attraction of the concert was, of course, Mme. 
Dyna Beumer, whose name alone is sufficient to fill the Theatre 
Royal. She hasa fascinating voice. She sang Belle Arsene, of Mon- 
tigny, and Reine Topaze, and the enthusiasm of the audience was 
immense. It takes a great deal to rouse an Antwerp audience, but 
Madame Beumer electrified them yesterday.—7he Belgian Times 
| (Antwerp), April 27, 1897. 





Dyna Beumer! The name alone would have sufficed to make all 
Antwerp hasten to the Theatre Royal last evening, and indeed there 
never was a concert singer better or more justly admired, for Dyna 
Beumer’s voice has truly a particular charm, and for execution it is 
perfection. It is impossible to sing with greater purity or correct- 
ness. The success of the great artist was enormous. After the air 
from La Belle Arsene of Montigny, the entire house acclaimed Dyna 
Beumer, but after the Reine Topaze air it was nothing less than the 
| very madness of delight; the applause was tremendous and the 
bravas fairly overwhelmed the clapping. Sung as they were last 
night, the variations of the old Carnival of Venice became a verita- 
ble tit-bit for the epicure. 
* diva,” she finally added Eckert’s Echo Song, a piece of the same 
embroidered kind which she rendered in the most ravishing man- 
ner.—Le Matin (Antwerp), April 26, 1897. 


What is to be said of Mme. Dyna Beumer, whose name alone was 
| sufficient to attract a vast crowd, save that she proved herself 
| entirely worthy of her great reputation? She sang an air from the 
| opera La Belle Arsene, by Montigny, and had scarcely begun when 
| when everyone began to listen hanted, asking th lves how 
it was possible to reach such a degree of perfection in the art of 
} singing. After the air from the opera La Reine Topaze there was a 
| veritable ecstasy of enthusiasm ; the great artist received an ova- 





The audience not ceasing to call out the 
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also sang Eckert’s Echo Song. This is a song of such difficulty that 
only singers of the capacity of Dyna Beumer dare to undertake it 
and succeed in winning a triumph with it. She was the recipient of 
a magnificent ovation from the public, which was fairly enslaved by 
her splendid talents.—L’ Opinion, Antwerp, April 26, 1897. 


W. H. Sherwood.—TueE Musica. Courier is indorsed 


| in its favorable criticisms of the recent performances of Mr. 








other words, she sang with feeling. In the Inflammatus her voice, | tion such as one’s pen is powerless to describe. Mme. Dyna Beumer | —S#. Louis Post-Dispatch, May 5, 1897. 


Some Sandford Norcott Notices.—The Cranford, N. J., | Wm. H. Sherwood, the pianist, by the Chicago Evening Post, 


Chicago Dazly Chronicle and Chicago Tribune. All the pa- 
pers speak in the very highest terms of Mr. Sherwood’s art. 

Staats’ Studio Musicale.—This was the program of Mr. 
Staats’ matinée musicale, given recently at his Fifth ave- 
enue studio: 


Valse, op 42..........-..-. Beene est enicarereoeiecasitewsarery Chopin 
Nocturne, D major....... ' 
Mr. Staats. 
My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice..........cccccccsccccccccces Saint-Saéns 
Miss Elizabeth Young. 

IL i. on etic metasabvamesenoneterccaaab ab eucensd cus Johns 
EN i dn dibdecigancdghacnenseeeinee teneddchans cucu Leoni 
Mr. Arthur C. Brown 
DR ith h suintidnsvounaabiieeckssescestou iakaecebentsiess +e Black 
ee ee re ey i cccrvswodtosencossssnscecses Nevin 
Mrs. Mary Palmer-Joy. 
ETE SEE el TLE PELE A a Ee . slecdesminan Tosti 

Miss Young. 
She Alone Charmeth My Sadness.................csseeeeeeeees Gounod 
Mr. Brown. 
ee DUE Fe Bc ccdtenctececesesecccees .... Rubinstein 
Mrs. Ivy 
Sy OI TIOD, Oe... nciiccceudccenponseesssseooosenéees Liszt 
Mr. Staats. 


Mr. Staat’s last musicale for the season occurred on Mon- 
day afternoon, when the commodious studio was thronged 
with interested hearers. 


Madame Wienzkowska.— Madame Wienzkowska played 
with great success at the Connecticut Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation last week. We append a press notice from a 
New Haven paper 

There were many in the vast audience to whom the piano recital, 
which took place at 2 o'clock, was the principal one of the week. The 
managers were especially fortunate in having secured for this recital 
Madame Melanie de Wienzkowska. She isa pupil of the renowned 
Leschetizky. She is one of the best of his pupils and has been se- 
lected to teach his method, thus preparing pupils for further study 
under his own direction. While her technic is superb, yet there is at 
no time any suspicion of the mechanism which so often mars the 
playing of even the greatest pianists. Her playing is brilliant and 
dasning ; there is never a slur or a careless note. The chords are 
clear and clean cut, the runs smooth and easily blended. She plays 
with an exquisite expression. 

She opened the playing with a toccata and fugue by Bach-Tausig, 
and then played a Chopin group, including the first nocturne, the 
third mazurka and etude and a polonaise, which was the best of 
them all. She also played at this time Schumann's In der Nacht with 
splendid effect. The Paderewski number was another one of the 
gems of the program. In the last group of selections Madame 
Wienzkowska played two compositions of her brilliant master and 
closed the program with a magnificent rendition of the Liszt 
Rhapsody.—New Haven Palladium. 

Alberto Jonas.—News reaches us again of Alberto Jon4s’ 
success in his numerous concerts in and out of Michigan. 
This brilliant virtuoso has been steadily increasing his 
reputation throughout the United States, and must be now 
acknowledged as one of the very finest and most attractive 
pianists residing in America. Each one of his concert ap- 
pearances is a certain and enthusiastic success. 

The Alberto Jonds concert at the Lyceum Friday evening was an 


unusually fine treat, and rendered to a large audience. The general 
verdict is that the artist is a second Paderewski.—/ontiac Times. 


Undoubtedly the most distinct impression ever created in this city 
by a pianist was created by the Spanish pianist Alberto Jonas at 
the Lyceum Theatre last Friday evening. The hall was filled and 
was quiet from first to last, so intent was the audience upon the 
work of the player. His style of playing is intensive, the quietly 
effective sort. Still he has the fire within him,too, as shown by his 
rendition of Liszt’s Campanella and Legend of St. Francis Walking 
on the Waves. Perhaps the most liked piece of the evening was the 
Etude Tremolo of Gottschalk, which he played asan encore. In this 
and the scherzo minuet of Stavenhagen he showed his ability to 
render lighter selections as artistically as more pretentious composi- 
tions. In finish and delicacy of touch his equal has not yet been 
heard here, and it is easy to see why within the last two years this 
young Spaniard has risen to a prominent position among the pianists 
of America. His name is making a great reputation for the Schouwl 
of Musicat Ann Arbor.—/fontiac Advertiser. 





Mr. Alberto Jonas gave his first piano recital in this city last Fri- 
day evening at the Lyceum Theatre and completely won the large 
number of peopie who were fortunate enough to hear him. After 
each selection he was heartily applauded and was severa] times 
forced to anencore. Perhaps the most difficult, brilliant and best 
appreciated piece rendered was Moszkowiski's etude, in which Mr. 
Jond4s communicated a wonderful amount of feeling to his audience. 
He is a young Spaniard who came to this country but recently, and 
who is now at the head of the piano department at the university. 
The theatre was crowded, over 400 people being present, and such an 
attendance, upon a wet night, proves that Pontiac is not lacking in 
musical appreciation.— Pontiac News. 





At the conclusion of the first number the stage was arranged for 
the piano soloist, Mr. Albert Jonas. Mr. Jonas is head of the piano 
department in the Michigan University School of Music. He touches 
the instrument with a master hand, and into the romantic passages 
infuses all the warmth of his Spanish nature. At his first sitting he 
rendered the caprice on airs from Gluck’s Alceste, by Saint-Saéns ; 
romance, by Xavier Calier,and Chopin's baliade in G minor. Mr. 
Jon4s repeated his success by rendering the capriccio E major, by 
Scarlatti; Menuetto Sherzando, by Stavenhagen, and etude, op. 2%, 
Moszkowski.— St. Louis Republic, May 5, 1897. 





The concert of the St. Louis Amateur Orchestra at the Fourteenth 
Street Theatre Tuesday evening was a most gratifying success, both 
in point of attendance and excellence of program. Mr. Albert Jonas, 
of Ann Arbor University, won the enthusiastic plaudits of the audi- 
ence by his piano solos, being compelled to respond to three encores. 
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Pianos, . . 
" a SOHMER & CO., Pianos 
Pianos 11 East Mth Street, New York 
JEWETT PIANO CO., 49 and 155 East ith § 
Piano R. W. TANNER & SON, 
. Mass ST¢ IR Y & CLAR K, Piano and Organ Hardware 
. ur Pianos and Orga Dolgeville, N. ¥ 
L. JUHLING, Canal a St 
Italian Strings VOSE & SONS PIANO CO.. 
Dres ( STAIB PLANO ACTION MFG. CO., Piat 
KRAKAUER BROS RN ce Lp que erence 
Pis ape WEGMAN PIANO CO 
East Ss New York STRAUCH BROS., p 
Piano Actions, Keys and Hammers —" Aubera. N.Y 
2 Tent \ nue, New Yor 


KRANICH & BACH 


733 and 235 Kast 23d Street. New York 


C. KURTZMANN & CoO., 
Pianos, 


226 to 2% Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y 


LYON & HEALY, 
Music and Musical Instrume 
M sical Merc lanadise, 


nts and 


ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 
Musical Instruments 
Gera-Re s, Germany 
H. LEHR & CO., 
Pianos and Organs 
Ea Pa 
LUDWIG & CO., 
Pianos, 


MILLER ORGAN CO., 
Organs, 
Lebanon, Pa 
MARSHALL & WENDELL 
PIANO MFG. CO., LTD., 


Pianos, 


Albany, N. Y 


McPHAIL PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 
Boston, Mass. 
Thompson Music Co., 231 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
THE MASON & RISCH 
VOCALION CO., LTD 
Vocalion Organs, 
10 East 16th Street, New York, 
and Worcester, Mass 


MALCOLM LOVE & CO., 
Pianos, 
Waterloo, N. Y 
THE NEEDHAM PIANO 
AND ORGAN CO., 
Pianos, 


University Place and 4th Street, New York 


NORRIS & HYDE, 
Transposing Pianos. 
2249 and 2261 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Boston, Mass. 


PAINTER & EWING, 
Pianos, 
1105 and 1107 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., Nestea: Mamie 
Piar ‘ West 45th Street, New York 
171 « t enue, ( 
a ———__—_-—— WESER BROS., 
(5 W SEA\ ERN, SON Ww CO)., Pianos 
Piano Actior #24 to 428 West 43d Street, New York 


113 Broadway, Cambridgeport, Mass 
WEBER-WHEELOCK CoO., 


\ve r 16th Street 


SPIES PIANO MFG. CO., 


, 
anos 


New York 


Be ard ar wd Street, N 
nies WATERLOO ORGAN CO., 

STEGER & CO., Oreane 
Pianos - Waterloo, N. ¥ 

Wishes & P 
WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO.,, 
SINGER PIANO CO., Or 
Pianos 


25 Wabas Avenue, ( 


gans 


York, Pa 


WASLE & CO., 


) eR 
LER, Piano Actions, 


STRICH & ZEI 
Piz 


1Mth Street and Brook Avenue, New York 


' 5 and 177 Hester Street, New York 
aici amet eal mesaees O. WISSNER, 
STEINWAY & SONS, 


Pianos 


Pianos, 


New York, Chicago, Jersey City and 
Steinway Hall, Newark 


‘Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


}{ KRAKAUER BKOS. 


Warerooms: 
115-117 E. 14th Street, New York. 


Brooklyn 
New York 








Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 









THE MUSICAL 


COURIER. 


STEINWAY WEBER 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL. 


Nos. 107, 109 & Ill East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


PIANOS. 


The distinguishing characteristic of 


the WEBER PIANO is its 


Sympathetic Tone; 
that 1s because it is constructed 


the Muszczan's Stand point. 


WAREROOMS :_— 
Fifth Avenue, cor. 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

511 Wood Street, Pittsburg. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, 


Students from the city and yicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalogues address 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Directress. 








BRANCHES TAUGHT. 

Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Piaying, Elocution and Physical Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 


and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN (THURINGIA, GERMANY). 


String and Wind Instruments—Piano, Organ, Orchestra, 
Complete education for the 





Vocal and Operatic School. 
Theory and Conducting School. Twenty-three teachers. 
calling of a performer as well as of teacher. Many Americans (one-fifth of the number 
of pupils) in the Conservatory. Prospectus and school report to be had free of charge 
from the Secretary's office 

Director: Court Conductor Prof. Schroeder. 





Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 
for Theoretical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano 
Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sher- 
wood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist, Fahrman, Music Director Hépner, 
Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutz- 
macher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. Edu- 
cation from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times, 
pom my of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus 
and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music. ~~ 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 

CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL : Complete 
Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments) 
SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers). CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO/and 
VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE (Vocal), Prof. FRIEDRICH 
GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER (Composition, Theory, Musical History), FELIX 
DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHUTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof. FRIEDR. GERNSHEIM, A. PAPEN 
DICK, C. SCHULZ-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); FR. POENITZ 
(Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Organ); Prof. GUSTAV HOLLAENDER 
WILL NICKING (Violin); ANTON HEKKING, (Cello), &c., &c 

Charges: From 125 [Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($125) Annually. 
2” Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory 
Pupils received at any time from 11 4. M 

On September 1, 1896, the ‘cello virtuoso ANTON HEKKING entered the staff of teachers of the 

Conservatory. 


EICHELBERG’S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Directors: Edgar Munzinger, Ernst Baeker. 
BERLIN, W., Charlottenstrasse 28 and Marburgerstrasse 8. 
(Operatic School Principal Teachers 
ADELINE HERMS-SANDOW 


Opera Singer (Vocal) 


Consultation hours tolP.M 





Perfect education in all branches of musi Frau 
MATHILDE MALLINGER, Royal Prussian Chamber Singer; Frau 
Concert Singer; Fri. MARG. LUDECKE, Opera Singer; Herr W. SEIDEMANN 
Herr CONRAD ANSORGE, EDGAR MUNZINGER, ERNST BAEKER, ERNST FERRIER 
HEINR. HOFMANN (Composition). Herr Concertmaster HAGEMEISTER, GEHWALD, Re 
Musician (Violin). Herr W. WEGENER, Conductor at the Royal Opera (Operat 
of Rdéles). Herr Courtactor V. KOCHNS (Dec! Herr u lirector DIENEI 
Summer semester begins April 1, 1897. Entrance y time t 

Hours for calling from 11 A. M. to 


Piano). 


Ensemble and § 


Conservatory, free of charge. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 
DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt 
ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Klindworth 
PRINCIPAL TEACHERS—Miss Lina Beck, Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal Art); Klindworth Sct 
wenka, Dr. Jedliczka, W. Leipholz, W. Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Vienna da Motter Miss E. J (Piar 
Florian Zaj Grtinberg, Mrs. Scharwenka (Violin); Scharwenka, Li gard, Pretze 
(Theory); Grunicke (Organ); Lessmann (Piano Pedagogics). 





ar 
10); 


Applications can be made daily from 4 to 6. 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the directors 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for conce appearance 
Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 450 marks ($115.00) annualiy 


rt 





Established 1846. 


C.¢. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Eugraving and 
Printing, 
Lithography and 
+> Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ; liberal 
conditions. 


Ss 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


= 


PRINTING. 


“Adler” 


is the latest novelty in Music Boxes with steel combs and 
and INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS, 


Simplest Construction, 
Round, Full, Soft Tone. 
Extensive Repertory. 

“ Adler,”’ on account of these 
advantages, is the instrument 


of the present and the future 


for the American market. 
TRADE MARK. 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 


LEIPZIG-GOHLIS, GERMANY. 





Covered Strings. 


Also reliable tested 
Strings. Warranted 
for guality of tone 
and durability, all 
my own production. 
Also Gennine Italian Strings. 
Manutacturer of Strings. 


F. JUHLING, 


Dresden, Germany. 


ee 
CLARINETS and FLUTES, °°*Svs 


SYSTEAN, 
urnished at cheap prices by 


G. ULLMANN, Adorf, in Saxony, 
Catalogue gratis. GERMANY. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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